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ITALY: From the Alps to Mount Etna. 
Al {illustrated with Seventy-two full-page Illustrations, and about Three Hundred 


smaller Engravings. Edited by T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
This superb volume presents tv the publie a vivid reproduction of Italian life and 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, scenery, such as no work has hitoerto attempted. 
Contain ing Biographical Sketches of Sixty-eight American Artists, with One Hundred From the pionacles of the snow-capped A!ps, away to the flaming summitof Mount Etna, 
ond Four Eramples of their Works, engraved on Wood in the most perfect manner. lies that smiling fairy-land whose treasures of Art and History have been for ages the study 
of cultured man; tbat region of supreme delight which prince and subject ever long to view 
—that clime at once of romance and magnificence—ITALY. 

A new edition of this superb work is now ready, extending the number of engror- Those who have never visited tbe Italian Peninsula have in this work its truest re 
ings from eighty-three to one hundred and four, the twenty-one new pictures being | sembiance that can be imprinted on their minds, while those,who have been there will pos- 
examples of eighteen painters—TIFFANY, VEDDER, ALDEN WEIR, DUVENECK. BOL- | sess the richest possible souvenir of their travels. | 
TON JONES, SARTAIN, EDWARD Moran, VAN ELTEN, WORDSWORTH THOMPSON, ; : 

One volume, folio, in full morocco, price, $20.00. 


GEORGE INNEss, Jr., the two SMILLIES, FULLER, HOMER MARTIN, MACY, SHURT- 
THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 


LEFF, HOVENDEN, and Loop. 
With One Hundred and Three Illustrations on Wood. Edited by Mrs. MarTtHa J. 
LAMB, author of ‘‘ The History of the City of New York."’ Quarto. Price 


From the London Spectator of December 6, 1879. (Notice of firat edition.) 

* Justice can 1 ot be done to this admirable book witbou! a more thorough analysis both 
of i's itiustra'ions and its li erary contents toan is possible bere. Trere are in the volume : 
eighty-tbr ee engravings on wood after works of fifty artiste, American, or living in tbe in cloth, extra gilt, $6.00; full morocco, $12.00. 

United States. Most «+f the painters are introduced by means of two choice examples of 

their oks!i'——enoueb, in the majority of wom gh to convey some ot emg of — pone man- ‘The Homes of America” isa superb holiday volume, of quarto size, exquisitely printed 

neraod merit. The engravings, in a good many instances, really succ’ d in reudering some , ; on 

of the effec's of color, 48 well as of light and soade and of drawing. The notes on the life on toned paper, containing engravings of the hignest art-character, illustrating che homes 
of America in the Colonial, the Later, and the Modern Periods. 


aod labors of er ch artist are doubled in value, in many cases, by remarks and criticisms by 
LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY. 


the artists themselves, a: d occasional/y by bints us to their palettes and m: thods of workiug. 
In turni: g over tbe leaves of nandsome gift-book we note besides the well-known * Chim: 

By Lucy Larcom. Illustrated from Original Drawings by J. Appleton Brown. 
Large octavo. Price in cloth, extra git, Mull muruccu, $8.00. 


borazo’ of F. E. Church, some dozen otber pic ures which at once secure our admiration.” 


FULL LIsT OF PAINTERS 


Frederick Church. 
Sanford R. Gifford. 
John H. Bristol. 
Peter Moran. 
Winslow Homer. 
George Inness. 
Thomas Hicks. 


M. F. Hendrick de Haas. 


Charles Henry Miller. 
James McDougall Hart. 
Jervis McEntee. 
William H. Beard. 
William T. Richards. 
Seymour Joseph Guy. 

E. Wood Perry. 

Samuel Colman. 
Benjamin Curtis Porter. 
Arthur Quartley. 
Joseph Francis Cropsey. 
William Hart. 
William Morris Hunt. 
Robert Swain Gifford. 
Walter Shirlaw. 

One volume, quarto. 


W. Whittredge. 
Daniel Huntington. 


Wyatt Eaton. 
A. Shattuck. 


Thomas Waterman Wood. John F. Weir. 


Lemuel E. Wilmarth. 
George Loiing Brown. 
James H. Beard. 

J. Appleton Brown. 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Thomas Moran. 

Asher Brown Durand. 
Horace W. Robbins. 
Joseph Rusling Meeker. 
Benjamin F. Reit hart. 
John G. Brown. 

Alfred T. Brieher. 
Albert Bierstadt. 
Frederick A. Bridgman. 
John W. Casilear. 
William M. Chase. 
Albert F. Bellows. 
Robert W. Weir. 
Alexander H. Wyant. 
Eastman Johnson. 


Louis C. Tiffany. 
H. Bolton Jones. 
James D. Smillie. 
George H. Smillie. 
George Fuller. 
Thomas Hovenden. 
J. Alden Weir. 


Wordsworth Thompson. 


Kruseman Van Elten. 
Edward Moran. 
William Sartain. 
George Inness, Jr. 


William Starbuck Macy. 


Homer D. Martin. 
R. M.Shurtleff. 
Frank Duveuneck. 
Henry A. Loop. 
Elihu Vedder. 
Wiiliam Page. 


Cloth, extra gilt, $8.00; full morocco, $15.00, | 


A COMPANION WORK TO “ AMERICAN PAINTERS.” 


BRITISH PAIN 


With Eighty Examples of their Work Engraved on Wood. 


List of Painters represented; 
‘J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 


Frederick Tayler. 
William Dyce, R. A. 


Ford Madox Brown. 


| 


Tbe illustrations in the volume are of remarkable freshness, and illustrate, so far as 
practicable, tbe actual scenes described in the verses of Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
Uer, and otbers of our poets. The engravings, therefore, apart from their striking and 
artistic beauty, bave associations that add greatly to their value and interest. 


The Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. 


A handsome presentation edition in two volumes, in large type, royal 8vo, with 
twelve engravings on steel, in cloth, price, $8.00; in half calf, $15.00. 


Also a cheap edition, in qne volume, 8vo, without engravings, in cloth, price, $1.50; - 


in half calf, $4.50. 


“ A work of the highest rank, breatbing the spirit of true faith in Christ.’’-—-Dr. Delitzsch, 
the German Commentator. 


‘* A most valuable addition to sacred literature.”—A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., Bishop of Long 
laland. 

* We anticipate tor it an extensive circulation, to which it is entitled for its substantial 
worth, its erudition, its brilliant sty!e, aud its fervent devotion.’’—The Rev. Dr. Adams, Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary. ; 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With One Hundred Engravings by Birket Foster, 
Harry Fenn, Alfred Fredericks, and other Artists. Biographic Sketch by R. 
H. STODDARD, and View of Bryant’s Residence at Roslyn. 1 vol., 8yo. Cloth, 
gilt side and edges, $4.00; half calf, 86.00; full morocco, $8.00. HOUSE- 
HOLD EDITION. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; full mo- 
rocco, $5.00. RED-LINE EDITION. With Twenty-four [Illustrations and 
Portrait of Bryant,on Steel. Printed on tinted paper, with red line. Square 
12mo. Cloth, extra, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; full morocco, 36.00. BLUE- 
AND-GOLD EDITION. 18mo. Cloth, gilt edge, $1.50; half calf, $3.00; 
full morocco, $4.00. 


| 

John Constable, R. A. Sir Joseph Noel Paton | 

Sir Augustus Wall Call- Charles West Cope, R. A. R. 8. A. ) 
cott, R. A. Thomas Crestwick, R. A. Richard Beavis. 

Sir David Wilkie, R. A. | Richard Ansdell, R. A. Henry Stacy Marks, R. A. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of ‘‘ A Short History of Natural Science,” etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, 244 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Benjamin Robert Haydon. Thomas Jones Barker. Wm. Frederick Yeames, cnn ad Wairs Lond of Sete How to Enter It; How to Use it; How to Enjoy It 
SONTENTS:—The Fairy -Land of Science; D ; It.— 
paulready, R. A- Horsley, I R, A. Supbeams and tbe Work they Do.—The Aerial Ocean in which we Live.—A Drap of 
liam Etty, R. A. Ea zawrence Alma-Tadema, Water on its Travels.-The Two Great Sculptors, Water and Ice.—The Voices of Nature, 
David Cox. Sir John Gilbert, R. A. R. A and How we Hear Them.—The Life of a Primrose.—The History of a Piece of Coal.— 
SirCharles Lock Eastlake, William Charles Thos. George Henry Boughton, Bees in the Hive.— Bees and Fiowers. 


F. R.A. Dobson, R. A. A. 
David Roberts, R. A. Wm. Powell Frith, R. A. Ph. Richard Morris. A.R.A. 
Clarkson Stanfield, R. A. James Clarke Hook, R.A. Edward J. Poynter, R. A. 
Fravk Stone, A. R. A. Edmund Gill. Briton Riviere, A. R. A. 
Thomas Webster, R. A. F. R. Pickersgill, R. A. Frederick Walker, A. R. A 
Sir E. Landseer, R. A. Thomas Faed, R. A. Frank Holl, A. R. A. 
One volume, 4to. Cloth, extra gilt, price, $7.00; full morocco, $13.00. 


Uniform in Size and Price with ‘* The Fairy-Land of Science.” 
LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amaba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. Buck- 
LEY, author of ‘‘ The Fairy-Land of Science,” etc. With upwards of One 


Hundred Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
(Ready about December 15th.) 


- 


D. APPLETON & COQ., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5&5 Bond Street, New York. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SILK HOSIERY. 


London and Paris Novelties. Special 
order for the Holidays. Plain, Embroi- 
dered and Sandal Lace. Extra Heavy 
Ribbed Silk in fancy colors. Extra 
Heavy Plain Black Raw Silk fleeced 
Hose. 

Gentlemen’s Rich Silk Half Hose, solid 
shades, Embroidered, Hair-lined, &c., 
in Sapphire grounds. 


UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, 
in Silk, Wool, Cashmere and Merino. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LACES. 


Holiday Novelties in Rich Lace Sets, 
Made-up Lace Goods and Handker- 
chiefs. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SHAWLS. 


Will offer this week a large line of 
Wool Shawls and Rugs of every de- 
scription at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


BASSF ORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Preparing to REMOVE up town, we will, com- 
mencing Monday morning, Dec. 15, sell off our whole 
Stock ot Houseturnishing Goods, Cutlery, Silver- 
ware, Glassware, China, Crockery, Tableware, Brass 
and Copper Goods, and everything tor the house and 
table, all new.and all most appropriate and useful 
GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, at greativ reduced 
prices; in addition to which reduction in price a 
discount of TEN PER CENT. will be taken off EACH 
PURCHASE. Come ear!y to avoid thecrush Goods 
will be promptly packed and delivered tree. All ot 
this immense stock wil! be sold cft here at an ad- 
Vantage to buyers equivalent to breakage and cost to 


BASSFORD, 


Cooper Institute, cor. Sth St. and 3d and 
4th Aves., N. Y. City. 


MBROIDERY SILK by Mail. 25 skeins, any 
shade, 25¢. T. 8. WHEELOCK, 28 Canal 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 


STATION OF THE 


SECOND AVENUE ELEVATED 
RAILROAD 


AT THE ENTRANCE TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


SANTA CLAUS 


Receives Crowds of Friends—No 
Confusion. 


Dolls, Dolls, 
Toys, Toys. 
FANCY GOODS. 


Variety Almost Endless. 


Our 32 Departments 


WILL REPAY A CAREFUL INSPECTION TO THOSE 
WHO ARE IN SEARCH OF 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Suitable for Adults or Children. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


Until Nine O’Clock. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
2, 64, 66, 68, AND JU ALLEN STREET. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 
LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & 


NO.S EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE, 


BARGAINS IN 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES AT POPULAR PRICES. 


DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS, 


OF ALL KINDS. WORK BOXES, WRITING DESKS 
ALBUMS, DRESSING CASES, TOILET SETS, WORK 
BASKETS. PICTURE FRAMES, ODOR CASES, CAN 
DELABRA, JEWEL CASES, BRONZEs, POCKET- 
BOOKS, WALLETS, CIGAR CASES, FANS, UM- 
BRELLAS, JARDINIERE PLANTS AND POTS, JET 
AND GOLD JEWELRY, MADE-UP LACE GuODs, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, GLOVES, EMBROIDERED 
SLIPPERS. &c., &c.. &c,, ALSO OUR STOCK OF 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, E Ces &c., 


AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICEs. 


JAMES G. JOHRSON, 


NO.S EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE, 


BABIES’ 


OUTFITS. 
EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN. 
AT THE 


Better styles, better anneal betier &ttung, ‘than can 
be had elsewhere, and lower prices. 


BEST & CO. 


315 Sixth Ave,,jbet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y. 


R.H.MACY & 60. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVE., N. Y. 
THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION, 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY 
Dolls, Toys 


AND 
ANCY GOODS. 

EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR IMMENSE ES.- 
TABLISHMENT OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED AT- 
haart TLONS TO THOSE LOOKING FOR CHRISTMAS 

MAIL ORDE we WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE; 
WILL BE Ff LED PROMPTLY AND SHIPPED O% 
ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Eighth a 
New York. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


A very large line of Ulsters, Circulars, 
Walking-Jackets, Suits, Dolmans, etc., at re- 
markably low prices for useful presents. 


— 


Send for our 


CATALOCUE, 


giving full descriptions and prices. 

Also Laces, Ribbons, Gloves, Silk Handker- 
chiefs,and every variety of Dry Goods and 
Fancy Goods, at prices defying competition. 


te" Holiday orders promptly and carefully 


XEYES. 


349, 351, and 353 Eighth Ave. 


J O N = 1840. 


WINTER and HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 


35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


Z 
Furs & Cloaks. House furnish? g Goods 


Boye’ Suits. 


‘Silv erware. 


Glaxsware. 


Dress 


silks. Toys. 


JONES 


i71, 173, (76 
| 


EIGH'?I A ‘VENUE 


NEW YORK. 


JONES 


“Laces. 


Carpets. Gloves. 


Upholstery. Hosiery. 
Furniture. Millinery. 


yA Z 
Domestics. Ladies’ Suite, &c. 


Personal and outfits fur- 
Dished, Samples sent tree on ation. 
Seas for new Winter and Holiday Cata- 
ogue,. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_|\WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps tor one ounce of 
Sewiny Silk, Black or assorted Colors, about 800 yards 
in each package, in lengths trom one to ten yards 
each, Waste Embroidery Silk in assorted colors, 40 
ag per ounce. Send for Circular about Knitting 
Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG C@,, 
Manufacturers of Spool silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


Holiday 
Announcement. 


Messrs. TIFFANY & Coa., 
Union Square, New York, have 
completed their preparations 
for the approaching Holidays, 
and suggest that an early ex- 
amination of their stock will 
enable purchasers to secure 
the choicest selections, and 
escape the crowds unavoidable 
later in the month. 

Until Christmas, the estab- 
lishment will be kept open in 
the evenings. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
No. 46 East 14th St., _ 
UNION SQUARE, 


Ofer of their own manufacture 
an elegant and complete 


Assortinent at fin e 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 


TAYLOR’S 


DENIS HOTEL 


AND RESTAURANT, 
BROADWAY, Cor. Eleventh Street, 


2,000 


Dress Patterns, 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


At from $1.25 to $7-50 Each. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


WARM AND DRY. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For the Smati and Large Folks. 


THOMAS BRISTOLL 


359 Sixth Avenue, 
One door from 22d Street, New York, 
A variety of Insoles and Dolls’ Shoes. 


whose answering an Advertisemens 
will confer a favor Isher the Adver- 


tiser and the sta 
that they saw the ad us im 
the Ohristian ‘ 
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Al! communications to * The Christian Union, 22 Washington 
~juare, New York City.” 


TERMS: 


3.00 a year. 2.50 to Clergymen. $1.00 for four 


\--sanoxr hv unregistered letter is at risk of sende 
For further notices see Publisher's Departmeuc. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, } 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 


The Christmas number of The Christian 
lnion, to be nublished week, will con- 
fain, among other attractive seatires, the 
jivst of a series of three articles on “ The 
future of the Negro in the South,” by How- 
lt Cobb, of Georgia; a * Silent Hour” pa- 
per by Dr. J. H. Vincent; a Christmas poem, 
“In Egypt,” by Ela Farman Pratt; anda 
sory for Christmas, entitled * The Juden- 
gasse Gates,” by Eliot McCormich. 


THE CHRISTIAN - UNION. 
1s S 1. 


UNION desires its readers to 
judge its future by its past. Its steadily in- 
creasing prosperity enables it, however, to 
steadily inerease its attractiveness and useful- 


hess, and to afford its readers the best material 


which money can- procure. It is believed that 
n0 Other weekly paper gives so large and varied 
an amount of literary and religious matter, or 
‘urnishes so large a list of eminent contributors, 
veral of the most noted of whom rarely if 
ever contribute to any other periodical. Its 
regular editorial staff includes 

Warp BEECHER, 

LYMAN ABBOTT, 
McCormick, 


Hamitron W. MaBIE. 


But to the strength of this staff it adds by 
editorials on special questions from the men 
most familiar with them and best fitted to dis- 


*usé them. Among those who are thus num- | 
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bered in its list of editorial contributors may be 
mentioned the following names 
Rev. Howarp Crosspy, D.D. 

Rev. Joun Corron Situ, D.D. 
Rev. James M. Lupiow, D.D. 
Rev. W. F. Crarts. 

Rev. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, of Andover. 

Rev. S. W. DuFrrireLp, D.D, of Altoona, Pa. 

Rev. F. A, Nosie, D.D., of Chicago. 

Its list of other contributors during the past 

year includes many of the writers most eminent 

in American literature : such names as 


Phillips Brooks, 

John G. Whittier, 

E. P. Roe, 

Susan Coolidge, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, 
John James Piatt, 

Gail Hamilton, 

Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, 
Benson J. Lossing, 

Ray Palmer, D.D., 

Joel Benton, 

Bisbop F. D. Huntington, 
Harriet McEwen Kimball, 
Sarah K. Bolton, 

Joseph Cook, 

Fred. B. Perkins, 

Josiah Quincy, 

President J. H. Seelye, 
Lucretia P. Hale, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
-Abby Sage Richardson, 
Percy Browne, D.D., 

Ella Farman Pratt, 

J. H. Vineent, D. D., Millie W. Carpenter, 
‘Emily Huntington Miller, Adeline Trafton, 

Bishop Thos. M, Clark, 

Chas. Dudley Warner, John Habherton, 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., Wm. Henry Green, D.D., 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D., aad many others. 


Constance F. Woolson, 
Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, 
Elaine Goodale, 

Dora Read Goodale, 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
Helen Campbell, 

Prof. W. 8S. Tyler, D.D., 
Joho Burroughs, 

Lizzie W. Champney, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Bishop J. F. Hurst, 
Horace E. Scudder, 

A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Edyar Fawcett, 

Prof, Geo, P. Fisher, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Kate Field, 

Blanche Willis Howard, 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, 
J. Leonard Corning, 
Sarah O. Jewett, 

Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker, 
Louise Stockton, 


Besides its general discussion of current ques- 
tions in the Ontlook, the Editorials, the I[n- 
quiring Friends, and the Contributed Articles, 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION gives every year special 
consideration to some special topic. Thus last 
year it furnished its readers with a series of 
Hints for Home Reading which were at once re- 
published in bdok form, the first edition of which 
was exhausted almost as soon as published. It 
will, in pursuance of this general plan, issue 
during the coming year a series of papers on 
hAITH AND SKEPTICISM, which will be prepared 
not asa contribution to dogmatie controversy, but 
as an aid to minds perplexed and distraught by a 
conflict between the desire to bold fast to spirit- 
ual faith, and the inability to hold fast to tradi- 
tional creeds. This-series will include discussions 
of various aspects of Christian faith in response 
to the questioning of modern thought. Among 
those from whom papers may be expected are 
the following : 

‘“ WHat Is FaitH?’ by the Rev. H. M. Sanders, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

‘“WHat ts UNBELIEF.?” by the Rev. Newman Smyth. 

‘IMPORTANCE OF CoRRECT BELtEF,” by Prof. A. P. 
Peabody, D.D., of Harvard College. 

‘SKEPTICISM AMONG THE NEGROES,” by the Rev. Alex- 

ander Crummell, D.D., of Washington, D. C. 

‘DOCTRINE IN SoLuTion,” by the Rev. Llewellyn D. 

3evan, D.D., of the Brick Church, N. Y. 

‘*CREEDS AND Faitas,”’ by the Rev. W. M. Barbour, of 
Yale College. 

‘* THe Farra of Our Times,” by the Rev. H. W. Thomas, 
D.D., of Chicago, and other Papers on kindred topics 
by the Rev. Thomas Guard, D.D., of Baltimore, the 

tev. George Frederick Wright, of Andover, and 
others. 

Other attractive features will be presented 
eurly in the year, among which may be named 
a series of short and popular papers upon 
CnurcH Music, by the Rev. Charles 8. Robin- 
son, D.D., the well-known compiler of *‘ Spirit- 
ual Songs” and *‘Songs for the Sanctuary,” and 
u series by Chancellor Crosby upon the New 


REVISION OF THE SCRIPTURES, jodicstins the 
points where in the ‘Testament soon to be pub- 
lished will differ from the King James version. 
Those features of the paper which are already 
familiar to its readers will be continued, in- 
cluding : 

THOUGHTS FOR SILENT Hours, by such writers as Bishop 
Huntington, Dr. Ray Palmer, Phillips Brooks, Dr. 
Duffield, Percy Browne, Dr. J. H. Vincent, and 
others. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL Papers, by Lyman Abbott and Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts. 

PLYMOUTH PuLpit—Stenographic reports of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons. 

Book ReEvIEws, prepared by specialists in their several 
departments, among whom may be named President 
J. H. Seelye, of Amherst, President I. W. Andrews, 
of Marietta, Benson J. Lossing, Dr. Edward Beecher, 
George M. Towle, C. Elliot Griffis, the Rev. Selah 
Merrill, and others. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, by R. W. Dale and others. 
&c., &c., &e., &e., 

Tue Home DEPARTMENT has been enlarged 
and strengthened during the past year, 
and in its conduct pains wil! be taken to 
meet the wants of every member of the house- 
hold. Popular articles will appear from time 
to time upon the prevailing fashions of the 
day; Mrs. BEECHER will continue her familiar 
talks upon domestic topics; a series of articles 
has been secured from MArion HARLAND upon 
the question: ** What shall we do with the 
mothers?” the column of Hints. will contain 

Valuable suggestions druwu from the personal 


experience of the editors and contributors; 


Miss JULrer Corson will continue her papers 
on cookery, and Miss Scoviz will furnish from 
time to time articles on domestic nursing. For 
the young people there will be stories by the 


writers whose contributions during previous 


years have made this department of the paper 
so acceptable; the TEN-MINUTE SERMONS, 
Which are an original feature of the paper, 
and which, the editors believe, supply a recog- 
nized want in the family life, will be continued; 
and AUNT PatiENcE will draw on her fund 
of motherly sympathy and counsel for the 
benefit of her boy and girl correspondents, 
whom she now numbers by the hundreds. 

THE OUTLOOK will give an interpretative bis- 
tory of current life; Facr anp Ruwsor will 
glean what The Outlook does not harvest: the 


NEWs will give a general survey of 


the work of the churches of all denominations 
at home and abroad ; INQUIRING FRIENDs will 
be epen to every reader who desires to obtain 
information on any question, secular or relig- 
ious; the FARM AND GARDEN, which has been 
enlarged to meet the wants of agricultural read- 
ers, will melude careful contributions from 
some of the most eminent agricultural writers in 


the country; and the FINANCIAL AND Insv-- 


RANCE DEPARTMENT will give in small com- 
pass trustworthy information concerning com- 
mercial affairs. 

In a word, it is the aim of the editors—who 
also control its business management—to make 
the paper in every department so full of in- 
formation and inspiration that no family which 
has once enjoyed its weekly visits will willingly 
be without it; and the abundant means now 


placed at their disposal give them an assurance 
greater than they have ever felt in the history 
of the paper of its assured and increasing pros- 
perity, and its enlarged power for Christian 
service. 
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The Gutlook. 


The Democratic Congfess does not seem to have 
learned much wisdom from the late elections. 
Instead of going on with the public business 
which imperatively demands attention, or at- 
tempting to steal Republican thunder by enacting 
civil service reform, or endeavoring to embody 
their free trade platform in legislation, they are 
wasting time on a joint resolution to reguiate the 
count of the electoral vote. I+ is not strange, in 
view of the cipber despatches of four years ago, 


‘or the Morey letter of this year, that the Repub- 


licans suspect a concealed purpose to reject the 
vote of New York Srate under this resolution, and 
so count in Gen. Hancock after all. We do not 
believe the Democratic leaders are quite so crazy 
as this, but to fritter away important time in en- 
deavoring to provide a system for counting the 
electcral vote which would certainly only be 
operative in this gear’s counting, and which is 
needless so far as this year is concerned, is almost 
as wild a proceeding. The Electoral College sys- 
tem is thoroughly wrong, and needs to be entirely 
readjusted ; but this cannot be done by an out- 
going Congress just on the eve of the comple- 
tion of the Electoral College work. 


Of all the Department reports, that of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is the oneof greatest inter- 
est and importance. He opposes the withdrawal 
and cancellation of the greenbacks, which the 
President favored, and recowmends the suspen- 
sion of the silver coinage or an increase of its 
value toan equality with gold. As a practical 
method of securing civil service reform, a recom- 
mendation of the tenure of office for a fixed period, 
with an increase of pay for faithful serv ce, isa 
suggestion in the righ! direction because it is de- 
rived from the experience of business. The point, 
however, of greatest public interest in his report 
is his recommendation of the issue of treasury 
notes in denominations of not less than ten dol- 
lars, running from one toten years and bearing 
not over four per cent. interest, which be thinks 
would be largely ts» ken up by small investors, and 
the issue of bonds redeemable in fifteen years and 
bearing in*erest not exceeding 3.65 The qnestion 


has been a:ked in Congress as to whether the inter- 


est on these bonds might not be fixed até three 
per cent. This is possible, and tbereis always 
danger in leavivg discret'on in such matters to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who can easily use 
it for bis own advantage or ihat of party or per- 
sonal frievds. Most Republicans, however, will 
be willing to trust this discretion with Secretary 
Sberman or with any snecessor whom Gen. Gar- 
field may place in the Treasury Department. 


As will have been seen last week, by reference 
to our advertising colua.os, pub'ic subscriptious 
to the stock of the Paname Canal Company have 
been opened both in Europe and America, The 
special committee haviug charge of the subscrip- 
tion in this country xvnounces that it is autbor- 
ized to give assurance that the neutrality cof tbe 
canal will be preserved, and such terms made for 
ifs use as wili prevent all discrimina’ion against 
American shipping. It is said thatit is necessary 
or at least desirable to raise in this country from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. Secretary Tbowpson has 
resigned from the Cabinet to sccept the Presi- 
deocy of the American Branch of the Conpany. 
His adwiuistration of the Nevy Department is a 
guarantee of honesty, ecovomy and efficiency in 
th? admini-tration of the new corporation. 


If the old edage, ‘‘It is always darkest just be- 
fore daylight,” is true. dawn for unhappy Ireland 
cavnot be far off. The whole islaud is in a state 
of hardly suppressed revolu’ion. The Land 
League is extending its influence and power into 
the northern and Protestant counties. In three 
separate prosecu'ions the Government has been 
defeated by the verdict of the juries; any lawyer 
who undertakes to represent the uppcpular cause 
hazards a mvub; any store which sells goods to 
those who refuse ‘o join in the popular movement 
is marked and deserted by its customers. The 
unanimity of sentiment is apparently as great as 
in the American colonies just before the Revolno- 
tionary war, and decidedly greater than in the 


‘bles in some respects our own Garrison. 
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Southern States before the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter; apparently, indeed, there is no consider- 
able minority. Meanwhile the landlords, with 
folly only equaled by that of the French nobility 
just prior to the Revolution, go on with their evic. 
tions. Au old man in feeble health, who had 
fallen bebind in bis rent because for the past two 
years bedridden and unable to work, was evicted 
last week; had to be carried out of the bourse 
by the bailiffs, and died in their arms as he was 
crossing the threshold of his cabir. Parnell has 
made no speech so stirring as this incident; he 
bas, however, formulated the demands of the 
Irish at a great banquet given to him at Water- 
ford. The substance of these demands is two- 
fold: first, tenant proprietorship—that is, such a 
change as will give the cul:ivators of the soil a 
proprietary interest in it; second—and this is the 
demand which he chiefly emphasizes—the right of 
self-government. He declares that ‘‘ governing 
Ireland outside of Ireland, by a power and 
a people who do not live in the country, 
is impossible;” that against the 10,000 land- 
lords, with the 500,000 dependencies, there are 
5,000,000 of people, who, if they are com- 
bined, will prove irresistible by anytbing the 
British Government can bring to bear aguinst 
them. The demand is revolutionary, but he dis- 
avows the intention to use revolutionary means: 
be intends by perpetual agitation to make govern- 
ment to John Bull so expensive that he will aban- 
don the experiment. 


This speech marks a great advance in the moral 
power of the Irish agitation. Mr. Parnell resem- 
He is 
an agitator; demands abstract justice; appeals to 
the conscience and moral sense of the people, but 
has no political wisdom to devise practical 
methods to secure his ends. The Evuglish Cabivet 
appears to be divided in sentiment; the Eoglish 
press and, strangely, a large proportion of the 
American press, demand stern and coercive mea- 
sures. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, appears 
to agree with Burke, that ‘‘you cannot draw a 
bill of indictment against a whole people,” and 
to be determined on the one hand to prevent riot- 
ous proceedings and to punish assassination, and 
on the other to recognize in the Irish agitation the 
symptom of a deep-seated disease and to ascertain 
and apply radical remedies. Most thoughtful 
Americans, even those who sympathize least with 
the lrish and have least faith in tbeir power of 
self-government, will agree with Mr. Parnell that 
the end to be attained iy adequate protection of 
tenant rights by securing permanence of tenure 
and local self-goverumenpt. How these ends can 
be aftained without a destruction of vested rights 
and a political separation of tbe British islands is 
the problem the Gladstone government has to 
solve, and which is rendered exceedingly difficulr 
by the fact that its full proportions are s yet not 
even perceived by the great majority of the Eng- 
lish people. 


The debate on the Jewish question in the Prus- 
sian Landtag, reports of wtich have come to 
hand, was nota creditable one, eitber in spirit or 
in breadth and candor of di:cussion. Herr 
Stoeckler, the court chaplain, who has gained 
prominence by bis alliance with wbut is known in 


Germany as the ‘ Cbristi-n Socialist” movement, 


and who hss done more protably than any one 
else to set the anti-Semitic agitation in m>»tion, 
was the principal speaker. The only ground of 
complaint which can be found against the Jews, 
after careful sifting of the speeches, is that they 
have grown rich while the Germans as a class 
remain poor, andtbat they are takivg many of the 
commercial and professional prizes which the 
Germans think ought to belong tothem. No one 
asserts that they bave gained these results in any 
but legitimate ways, and the whole agitation is a 
bigoted and ignorant outburst of popular envy 
and hatred. Herr Meyer, one of the offending 
race, made an admirable speech in defense of the 
Jews, charging the Government with giving secret 
support to the agitation, and denying flatly the 
statement that the Jews would become dangerous 
through iucrease of their numbers by immigra- 
tion. He showed that the emigration of Jews 
from Germany bad been greater than the emigra- 
tion of Christians; that there are more immigrant 


taining reading. 
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Scandinavians and Datch in Germany than Jews, 
and that during fifty years the Jewish population 
bas increased only 100,000. In reply to the charge 
that the Jews seldom engage in severe manual 
labor, be declared that the waster mechanics will 
not employ Jewish apprentices. The petition on 
which the debate arose asks the Government to 
hinder or at least moderate the immigration of 
foreign Jews; to exclude them from all offices of 
authority, especially in the judicial and legal pro- 
fessions; to sbut them out from the field of edu-— 
cation; and to cause statistics to be gathered as to 
their number and employment. The agitation - 
seems to be growing in many parts of Germany, 
and bas already passed the bounds of decency. 
Assaults upon the Jewish populat‘on are fre- 
quent, and many instances of personal indignity 
are reported. 


There is likely to be a period of inactivity in 
the East. The surrender of Dulcigno was the 
fruit of such labors and patience as only Euro- 
pean statesmen versed in Eastern affairs can ap- 
preciate, and tbere is a natural pause before 
pressing the Greek question to a solution. Now 
that a liberal adwinistration in England has 


forced Turkey into actual concession of territory, 


the criticism of liberal foreign policy by the 
Beaconsfield party, as lacking in spirit, is enter- 
Mr. Gladstone has pushed reso- 
lutely through the meshes of diplomacy to a pir- 
tial solution of the Easteru question. A delay of 
a few months in the settlement of the Greek ques- 
tion can be of no possible advantage to the Turks, 
and may be of great importance to Eogland as 
the representative of the interests of Greece. The 
foreign policy of the present French minis‘ry is 
purely negative. If, however, as is probable, a 
dissolution of the ministry sball take place and 
Gambetta is called to form a ministry, the present 
French policy in the East will be changed for one 
decidedly more aggressive, and Eogland will have 
a vigorous support in coercing Turkey, which she 
cannot now count upon from any of the other 
powers. The existence of a Greek army of 40.000 
men eager for an opportunity to redress ancient 
wrovgs is the uncertain element in the immediate 
future ; it is quite possible that it may take mat- 
ters into its own hands and precipitate the conflict 
by some sudden overt act. 


The Tsar of Russia is gcing to revolutionize the 
naval architecture of the world, if the daily 
papers are to be believed. His new iron yacht, 
Livadia, is built in defiance of all hitherto recog- 
nized principles. Instead of being made long 
and narrow to go through the sea, it is made 
broad and shailow to float upon its surface. The 
model may be said to be taken from that of a 
duck. It is 235 feet in length and 153 feetin 
breadth, and draws but seven feet of water; is 
fl t-bottomed and with very slight keel. Accord- 
ing to the *‘ London Tiwes,” she went through the 
gale on the Bay of Biscay with less disturbance 
of her surface than was ever known in an ordinury 
vessel, An angle of twenty-five deysrees is pot un- 
usual; sbe never reached an angle exceeding 
tive degrees, and her cioner table was served in 
the full height of the gale without difficulty. If 
all this were true, the ‘* Livadia” would be a pro- 
pbecy of revolution. The circular model, bow- 
ever, is not a newthbing. It has been tried wore 
or less daring the last seventy years, bat a Rrus-. 
sian adiniral was the first one who ever experi- 
mented with it on a large scale. He built, during 
the Rassian Turkish war, quite a®number of cir- 
cular gunboats that, in the shallow waters of the 
Black Sea, did good service. In building the 
‘* Livadia” the principal object whicb he sought to 
obtain was steadmess, and this he has accom- 
plished, but the strain on a vessel of that shape 
is very great. It is necessary to build them pro- 
portionately heavy and strong, which is a detri- 
ment to their speed, and makes them very expen- 
sive when compared to other vessels, and the 
question of light draught with great beam and 
small draught with great depth, as far as speed is 
concerned, is one which has been pretty thor- 
oughly settled in England. In smooth water the 
light draught boat is the fastest ; in rough water 
the narrow deep boat is by far the fastest, and if 
both vessels are driven at their greatest speed in 
rough water, the narrow vessel is much the most 
comfortable. It is suggested that boats on this 
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model may be of great advantage for the trans- 
portation of live stock. 


The State Charities Aid Association is doing 
valuable work in creating popular interest in and 
disseminating intelligence concerning charite ble 
work. It bas visitorial supervision of all the 
charitable institutions of the State, with commit- 
tees in every county to co-operate with and report 
such information concerning local institutions as 
may be of interest and value. At the annual 
conference held in tbis city last week twenty-three 
of these county visiting committees were repre- 
sented. Reports showed the growing iuterest and- 
importance. of the work throughour the State. 


Sowe suggestive facts were stated respecting the 


Westcbester Temporary Home, an institution 
opened under the Act of the Legislature of 1875 
for the purpose of rescuing children from the 
demoralizing iofluence of pauper association. In 
this house the children of Protestant parents are 
cared for at an expense of $1.50 a week for each 
child : the Catholic Protectory, to whose care the 
children of Roman Catholic parents are comwmii- 
ted, collects from the county $2 a week for each 
child. Mr. Brace warmly commended the Act of 
1875 as of immense importance to the State in 
surrounding pauper children with pure and in- 
vigorating ivfluences. Of the two methods pur- 
sued under this Act—placing children in private 
bomes or keeping them in temporary institutions— 
he greatly favored the first. As the result of the 
operation of the Tramp Bill, reports show tbat 
this nuisance has greatly abated. The Associated 
Cparities of Boston was commended as an institu- 
tion which economizes both money and effort, 
apd by wise supervision uses both to the utmost 
advantage. The Association is a kind of charity 


clearing—house which receives reports daily, weekly 


and monthly from almost every charity association 
in Boston. The reports -give the names of all 
persons who are Lelped by any organization, and 
the amounts, and these are recorded on cards 
which are arravged alphabetically after the fashion 
of curd library catalogues. Last year 7,716 fami- 
lies were thus registered, and a careful estimate 
places this number as four-fifths of all the relief 
given to the poor in Bo-ton. Persons who are 
applied to for relief have simply to send a note to 
the association, and within twenty-four hours 
receive exact information as to the character of 
the applicant and tbe amount he is receiving from 
institutions in the city. In this way frauds are 
prevented and money is wisely and equitably dis- 
tributed. The system costs only $3,000 a year. 
Dr. Potter, in closing, announced the purpose of 
the association to ask the Legislature this winter 
for such action as shall give it a proper status in 
the community, basing its demand on its repre 
sentation of two principles: the right of visitation, 
which is the right of the tax-payer to see what 
becomes of bis money, and the right to make 
public such facts as are discovered concerning the 
management of public institutions. 


Mayor Cooper has signalized the last month of 
his official tenure by accomplisbing a municipal 
revolution second only in importance to that 
which destroyed the Tweed rivg nine years ago. 
Mr. Jobn Kelly’s administration of the finances 
has not, it is true, been marked by the flagrant 
abuses which prevailed under Connolly; but the 


credit for this is due not so much to Mr. Kelly as" 


to Mr. Allan Campbell, who for the last five years 
has maintained in the Department of Public 
Works a resolute front against wasteful expendi- 
ture. and who has now been chosen as Mr. Kelly’s 
successor, The transfer of Mr Campbell to the 
headship of the Finance Department wil] not be 
unsatisfac’ory even to those whose first choice for 
the latter office was its former incumbent, Mr. 
Audrew H. Green. Mr. Campbell’s successor as 
Commissioner of Public Works is Mr. Hubert O. 
Thompson, who was for a time Deputy Commis- 
sioner under Mr. Campbell, and will no doubt 
perpetuate that officer’s methods. The less im- 
portant positions, Commissioners of Docks and 
Parks, Police Justices, etc., have been on the 
whole respectably filled; and the city is to be con- 
gratulated on its escape from what, in view of the 
election of Mr. Grace as Mayor, seemed to be 
an impending danger—the possession of its chief 
municipal offices by Tammany Hall. 
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A NATIONAL DUTY. 


RESIDENT HAYES, in his annual message, 

emphasizes the necessity of national aid to 
public school education in the States, and it is 
reported that Senator Burnside intends to pro- 
pose a practical method of giving such aid bya 
bill appropriating the sales of public lands for 
that purpose. Both are good indications; for 
both are indications that the Republican party is 
overtaking its advance guard, which for over 
eight years has been claiming public education as 
a national right and a national duty. 

The argument is very simple. It is a national 
duty because it is a national necessity. The na- 
tion which bas a right to exist has a right to do 
whatever is necessary forits existence. Universal 
education is necessary to the existence of the re- 
public. And universal education neither can be 
nor ought to be left to the unaided work of the 
States. 

It is too large a work. Nearly one-half the 
school population of the late slave States was out 
of.school, according to the returns of 1877. This 
proportion has probably decreased somewhat since 
then; but the proportion is too large to be left to 
States desolated and devastated. first by a century 
of slavery and then by four years of war. It is cer- 
tainly too large to be provided for by fitful charity 
from the weaithier North. Three million children 
intellectually famine-stricken cannot be left by 
any civilized government to be fed by intellectual 
soup-houses, It is the nation’s duty so to provide 
by appropriate legislation that every family way, 
if it will, be housed, clothed, fed and educated. 
Poverty and ignorance are always crimes, either 
on the part of the individual or of the community. 

Moreover, neither private benevolence nor 
State action can keep pace with the demand. 
Last year 315 000 immigrants landed at Ca:tle 
Garden in New York City. These men and 
women and their children are to be educated, 
Americanized, accustomed to the principles, the 
methods, the very atmosphere of republicanism. 
Into our school—for our nation is a school—are 
pouring 6,000 pupils every week. Let the reader 
estimate for bimself at what rate we need to 
develop educating influences. In round numbers 
we have added ten millions to oar population in 
the last ten years; a million a year, More than 
half of these are children; at Jeast one third cbhil- 
dren that ought to be in school. That is, the 
pupils for our schools are increasing at the rate 
of over 300,000 a year; 6,000 a week. To 
keep pace with that increase we need to add 
every week from one to two hundred teachers to 
our corps and twenty school-houses to our educa- 
tional apparatus. The problem is appalling; but 
it must be met and solved. We cannot afford to 
drive our commercial shuttle by steam and do 
our educational weaving by hand. If schools, 
newspapers and churches do not keep pace with 
immigration, the nation must perish from its own 
wealth. We must digest and assimilate what we 
feed on, or suffer from fhdigestion, and perhaps 
die at last of dyspepsia. 

And this immigrant population passes over the 
old and wealthy States to -nter those that are new 
and imperfectly organized. Of the 315,000 im- 
wigrants of last year, 234,000 went immediately 
weet of Ohio. The population of the States 
west of the Missouri River—Kansas, Nevada, Col- 
orado and the Pacific Coast—has increased since 
the census of 1870 at the rate of about seventy-five 
percent. By what right, with what reason, does 
the nation throw upon these young Sates, just 


-beginning housekeeping, the duty of educating 


so large a proportion of its foreign population? 
The national interest confirms the national 
duty. The pation is growing in unity. The last 


can ever settle anything, that this nation is one— 
not a mere bundle of sticks, but an organic tree, 
one trunk, many branches, one head, many mem- 
bers. ‘*Whether one member suffer all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be bonored 
all the members rejoice with it.” New York is 
only less interested in intelligent voting in Col- 
orado than Colorado herself. The whcle nation 
suffers from ignorance in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. If there had been no Kearneyism in Col- 
orado there would have been no Morey letter in 


New York. The wealthy States can well afford to 


election has settled it, if a Presidential election- 


tax themselves to promote education in the State, 
impoverished by war orill equipped for the un- 
paralleled flood of immigation poured in upon 
them. 
National interest and national neeessity make 
a national right. If we have aright to give pub- 
lic lands to a Pacific Railroad. because it binds the 
Atlantic and the Pacific together, we have a right 
to give them to a cordon of school-houses which 
would bind all the States more closely than either 
forts or railroads. If we have a right to build 
light-houses along the Atlantic coast, we have a 
right to erect them, if need be, in every interior 
village. The danger to national wealth from 
shipwreck is inconsiderable compared with the 
danger to national existence from ignorance, 
The right to exist gives us the right to educate. 
How this work shall be done, how the nation 
shall aid the States, is a question which may well 
stimulate the best brains of our ablest statesmen. 
The first thing, however, is to determine that it 
shall and must be done. Where there is a national 
will there will always be found a national way. 


THE NAUTCH GIRLS. 


EW YORK City, in a rapture of pious indig- 

nation, has refused to see the Jews’ edi- 

tion of the Passion Play, and has paid itself 

handsomely for this small self-denial by expend- 

ing $100,000 in four weeks to see ‘‘ Mlle. M.:mma.” 

We are a little curious to see what this freakish 
judge will say to the Nautch girls. 

Of these particular Nautch girls we know noth- 
ing. They may be virgin nans in decorum and 
propriety; they may be like Barnum’s woolly 
horse, a name, not a reality.. Indeed, this is quite 


likely. Bat the reality is as much worse than — 


‘* Mile. Mamma” as enforced prostitution is worse 
tban thet which is voluntary. For the Nautch 
girls of India are something more than mere pro- 
fessional prostitutes. They belong to a guiid of 
harlots. They are bought in childhood, forbid- 
den marriage, trained in all lascivious arts, wed- 
ded to their profession by corrupt indescribable 
rites, and beld in a sensual slavery sustained 
by the double sanction of a horrible custom 
and an atrocious religion. As the Nautch girl 
wanes in attractiveness she is required to 
provide a daughter to take her place and afford 
her support. And so this shame and curse, as 
poisonous as the fabled Upas tree, and as self- 
perpetuating as the Banyan tree, repeats itself 
from generation to generation. Dancing and sinz- 
ing are mere subsidiary attractions. Whatever 
mysteries may be reserved for the initiated, the 
public dances of the Nautch girls have nothing of 
the melody of motion to recommend them. An 
eye-witness thus describes their public entertain- 
ments: ‘‘They have no idea whatsoever of 
modulating their voices, and the instruments 
which form the accompaniment are little less 
barbarous. . . . The dancing is even more 
strange and less interesting than the music; the 
performers rarely raise their feet from the ground, 
but shuffle, or, to use a more poetical though not 
so expressive a phrase, glide along the floor, rais- 
ing their arms and veiling or unveiling as they 
describe a circle.” The attractions are not in the 
dance nor in the song. The spectator rarely cares 
to remain long or to goagain. They are decorous- 
ly dull and unexciting. The dance and the song 
are but sign-boards. The attractions are among 
tbe things which the Apostle says must not even be 
named among Christian people. 

There lies before us as we write the testimony 
of witnesses to the character of the Nautch girls 
of India—testimovy not to be gainsaid. Says one 
long resident in the East in a private letter: ‘‘ No 


fact is more universally accepted by the Hindoos — 


than the fact that these girls are courtesans. 
Harlotry is their acknowledged trade, and any 
Hindoo would be amazed at the ignorance of the 
person who shoul.i question whether it were so or 
not.” Says another, John William Kaye, in his 
‘Christianity in India:” ‘‘It is unquestionable 
that in the minds of the natives, indeed with all 
who are acquainted with the character of the 
class, the Nautch girls, who are professional 
courtesans, are associated with all that is impure; 
and that the European iady who gives the sanc- 
tion of her presence to such exhibitions, however 


outwardly decorous, must infallibly lower her | 


we 
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own character and the character of her country- 
women in the eyes of every native looker on.” 
But thisisno longer a matter ot general surmise 
and common report. The matter has been re- 
cently investigated at Bombay in legal proceed- 
ings, and the universal opinion has been more 
than justified by the judgment ofthe court, which 
officially declares the Nautch girls’ guild to be one 
of courtesans, contrary to decency and morals, 
whose customs the law will not sanction, and in 
whose iniquities the law will have no part. Our 
description of the guild is taken from the legal 
opinion of the court in this recent case. 

The Nautch girls whom the bad enterprise of a 
theater proprietor has imported to American shores 
have not as yet made any public appearance. Let 
us hope that this is because the public opinion 
which has expressed itself so strongly in the case 
of the Passion Play, and so feebly in the case of 
‘‘Mile. Mamma,” has made the enterprising im- 
porter hesitate. If they shall appear on the 
boards of any theater let every American under- 
stand to what spectacle of monstrous slavery h> 
isinvited to give sanction and support by his 
presence. We call on the secular press to join 
with us in a protest against the insult to woman- 
hood offered by any such spectacle; and the au- 
thority for our statements is at their service if 
the statements themselves are called in ques- 
tion. 


NOTES. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks.in the paper which we 
publish in this issue, emphasizes the impossibility of 
tbe entrance of truth into any heart where there is 
not faith to receive it. His definition of faith as ‘‘ the 
soul’s grasp, the entrance of the soul into its true and 
healthy relationship to the object which is offered to 
it,” is striking and suggestive, as indeed are all Mr. 
Brooks’s statements; and his proposition that “ no 
crisis, no event, no fact, no person is of real value to 
the soul of any man upless it really gets into that 
soul,” furnisbes an explaration for mavy of the fail- 
ures of life. We commend this article especially to 
the careful perusal of our readers. Besides this 
valued contribution there will be found a letter from 
the Rev. Charles Wood narrating a personal inter- 
view which be bas lately had with the Kingof Greece; 
a paper by Mr. William Wells Newell, drawing a com- 
parison between the negro folk lore, as illustrated in 
Mr. Harris’s recent book, and that of other countries; 
anda tender little sketch by Mary A. Denison, not 
unsuited to the season, and having for its subject the 
old familiar Cradle Song. Other seasonable articles 
are the Christmas poem by Caroline Leslie and Mr. 
Matthew White, Jr.’s clever story in the Young Folks 
Department. Not the least interesting features of the 
number are the prospectus on the first editorial page 
and the book publishers’ lists of holiday publications: 


The Parish Guild in connection with St. Ann’s 
Church, in this city, whieh has any number of com- 
mittees to do different kinds of work in the parish, 
has hit upon a successful way of getting its members 
together at their monthly business meetings. It has 
introduced readings, music and recitations, which fol- 
low immediately upon reading thereports. For eight 
or nine months in the year arrangements are made 
beforehand with one and another to make selections 
and superintend the amusements of an evening each 
inturn. The result is that at the last monthly meet- 
ing every seat was occupied. After the amusements 
come the appropriations of money and clothing for 
the month following. St. Ann’s is under the charge 
of the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, a name which bas been 
associated with the care of deaf mutes almost from 
the beginning of the century. The Rev. T. H. Gallau- 
det, the father, marsried a deaf mute, and opened the 
first deaf and dumb asylum in America, at Hartford, 
in 1817. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, a son, and also a deaf 
mute, is the founder and principal of the Columbia 
Institute at Washington, D.C. The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, who married a deaf mute, opened the first 
religious services for this afflicted classin this city 
about 1850, and be is now the general manager of the 
church mission to deaf mutes in this country. The 
mission at St. Ann’s, which has services in the sign- 
language every Sunday afternoon, numbers about 
three hundred. It is alsoa free church for the peo- 
ple, holding, in addition tothe above, four services 
every Sunday. Dr. Gallaudet and wife, who have 
been attending the international conference in the 
interests of deaf mutes at Milan, are expected home 
next month. 


One of the best organized charities in New York Is 
“The United Hebrew Charities,” having its head- 
quarters at No. 12 St. Mark’s Place. This might be 
saying little, for the great defect in the two hundred 
and eighty organized charities in this city is want of 
system and co-operetion. The United Hebrew Char- 
ities, on the other hand, which include the Hebrew 
Orpban Asylum Society, Fuel Association, the Relief 
Society of the Nineteenth Street Portuguese Syna- 


gogue, and the Young Ladies’ Charitable Union, are 
able to work together with admirable efficiency and 
economy. The entire three-story building is occupied 
by different departments of the societies, whether for 
culinary purposes and waiting-rooms, for offices, or 
rooms for the industrial school. The latter includes 
one hundred and sixty girls, who make nearly ail the 
clothing which is distributed among the poor. The 
society divides the city into twenty districts, at the 
head of each of which is a chairman and assistant, 
who are required to investigate every application for 
relief. There is a general fund, to which the four so- 
cieties are subscribers, the number of delegates being 
in proportion to their subscriptions. These societies 
also work in connection with other institutions; as, 
for instance, the United Benevolent and Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum, the Lying In Society, etc., thus doing 
everything to the greatest possible advantage. If the 
multitudinous charities in New York, which are far 
too disconnected and jealous, would be willing to 
learn a lesson from these societies, they would soon 
find themselves doing far more work at a greatly les- 
sened expenditure. 


Most people are not aware that Alexander Hamuil- 
ton was buried in Trinity churchyard. His monu- 
ment, which stands on the south side, about midway 
between Broadway and Rector Sireet, was erected 
by Trinity Corporation. I[t has fora basis a low plat- 
form of granite, ascended on all sides by two or three 
steps. On this stands the monument proper, which 
is composed of many marble slabs, the whole being 
surmounted by a pyramid of the same materiul. 
Tbough an elaborate affair in some sort, 1t would be 
considered in these days rather inartistic and dumpy. 
On the north side is the inscription: ‘‘The patriot of 
incorruptible integrity, the soldier of approved 
valor, the statesman of consummate wisdom, whose 
talents and virtues will be admired by grateful pos- 
terity long after this monument shall have moldered 
into dust.” This is true enough, for even now parts 
of theinscription are scarcely legible. Not far from 
this tomb-stone, on the north side, is a plain horizon- 
tal slab on which are the words: ‘‘ Eliza, daughter of 
Philip Schuyler, widow of Alexander Hamilton.” She 
died at Washington in 1854, aged ninety-seven, while 
Hamilton died in 1804, Col. John C. Hamilton, by whom 
the monument of his father was recently presented to 
the city, is now in his eighty-ninth year. He is still 
hale and vigorous, and leadsa quiet lifeat his home 
in Twentieth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


The Rev. Dr. George Washburn, President of Robert 
College, Constantinople, is now in this country seek- 
ing aid to establish that institution on a sound finan- 
cial basis. Robert College has been in existence more 
than seventeen years, during which time it has sent 
out more than a thousand graduates. Itis wellknown 
in all parts of the Turkish Empire, and Las won the 
respect and confidence of all classes and races in the 
East, eo far as it has become known at all. Itislocat- 
ed in one of the centers of civilization from, whenceit 
has sent out an increasing educational influence. Its 
work in the present period of the reawakening of 
religious and political life inthe East is of the high- 
est importance and ought to command the earnest 
and adequate support of all those in this country who 
desire to see Christianity supplant Mohammedanism 
The college needs a considerable sum of money and is 
ata critical pointinitscareer. Twenty years of self- 
denying labor and an expenditure of $300,000 have 
brought it to a point where it needs enlargement and 
ampler support to meet the great opportunities which 
await it in the immediate future. The liberal, Chris- 
tian-hearted men of America cannot make a better 
investment than this college offers, nor can they find 
a channel through which their means can carry a 
wider or more beneficent power for good. " 


Dr. Deems makes an appeal, which ought to find 
generous response, in behalf of a Home for Convales- 
cents. There are thousands of people, he says, who 
are discharged from the hospitals in New York 
every year. Some are incurable, and are transmitted 
to institutions created for sueh patients. Some are 
strong enough to begin the kind of work they can do. 
Some have homes or friends. But there are hundreds 
wkose pbysical condition is such as precludes the hos- 
pital from retaining them, while it is not such as will 
sustain them in their struggle to secure employment. 
The disease bas been conquered, but the strength has 
not been regained. Thrown upon the great city in 
the cold gloom of winter, not able to walk many 
hours in searching for work, they become utterly dis- 
couraged and faint by the way. For such he proposes 
to open a comfortable home where they may rest for 
a short interval after leaving the hospitals. Remit- 
tances may be made to him at No. 429 West Twenty- 
Second Street, or, Church of the Strangers, No. 4 
Winthrop Place. It would better to send checks, All 
amounts will beduly acknowledged. 


The popular opposition to the surrender of a 
part of Central Park for the purposes of the World’s 
Fair, indicates that New York has learned at last the 
value of its breathing places. The picture from the 
windows of The Christian Union editorial rooms is 
not only delightful to the eye, but suggestive of the 
part which our parks play in the lives of city chil- 
dren. Summer gnd winter, in fair weather, Washing- 


ton Square is thronged with boys and girls enjoying 
to the utmost its ample walks, a moving line of bicy- 
cles in the summer and of skaters on wheels, threads 
the winding paths and makes the square vocal with 
laughter and shouting. One who has had room to 
roam about and be himself in boyhood, cannot help 
commiserating these unfortunate boys and girls, 
whose horizon lines are no larger than the end of the 
street on which they live, and who are compelled to 
stand guard continually over their legs and- lungs. 
For the sake of the children let us have as many parks 
as possible, and let them be inviolate. 


The holiday number of “St. Nicholas” not only sur- 
passes everything else in the way of children’s pern- 
odical literature, but surpasses also its own previous 
efforts in this direction. We had conceived thac it 
could not be made any better than it was already, 
and have, in fact, so often spoken of it as the “‘ best’’ 
thing of its kind, that we shall now be obliged to in- 
vent an extra superlative degree in order to do justice 
toits enlarged attractions. With its striking Christmas 
cover, its lavish supply of illustrations and its rich 
store of literary material from the best American 
writers, it offers a feast of entertainment to every 
one, however old, who has not lost his youthful taste 
for charming pictures and captivating stories. 


It isa very curious coincidence that the ‘“‘ Weekly 
Advocate” of Sydney, New South Wales, has opened 
a department of * Hints, Questions and Experiences,’ 
and it is a still more striking coincidence that this 
department contains very largely the matter printed 
in a similar department of Tne Christian Union. Is 
there any new method of absorption by which liter- 
ary matter can be transmitted across eight or ten 
thousand miles of sea without any mechanical pro- 
cess? If so, The Christian Union would like to forward 
the facts to Mr. Edison. 


It will be good news to a host of people that the 
Rey. Dr. Robert R. Booth, of the University Place 
Church in this city, bas returned from his European 
trip apparently entirely restored to healtb. Dr. Booth 
has undergone a severe and trying disciplinein bis 
long illness, and it will be the hope of all who know 
him that the future will be the richer and more fruit- 
ful because of his troubles. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—What nation invented letter-writing? What were the form 
and materials of letters at first? Is it true that they were 
written, at first, not on parchment, but on clay, and then 
baked hard? 3 

You probably have in mind the Assyrian Tablets, 
from Nineveh and itssurrounding country, specimens 
of which may be seenin the English and French muse- 
ums. It isclaimed that Garcia de Sylva Figuéro, Am- 
bassador cf Philip LII. of Spain, on a visit to Persepolis 
in 1618, was the first to become convinced that the 
cuneiform inscriptions were the key to some lost 
writing; and it is generally admitted that the real and 
final deciphering of these characters is due to Grote- 
fend, of Hanover, in 1801. Many discoveries have fol- 
lowed since, principally those of Rich, Botta, Flan- 
din, and the celebrated discoveries of Layard and 
Rawlinson, during the first half of the present cen- 
tury. Among the tablets found are Chaldean ac- 
counts of the deluge. There is much diversity of 
opinion regarding the age of these inscriptions; it 
would be safe to keep within 2,500 years B. C. These 
Assyrian tablets, however, are antedated some cen- 
turies by Egyptian hieroglyphs, and the best au- 
thorities allow the Egyptian origin of the Assyrian 
cuveiform characters. Aithough the Egyptian re- 
cords are the oldest known, anything earlier than 
3000 B. C. is questiorable. It is not positively known 
when writing, characters or otherwise, was first in- 
vented nor where. There is now in the British Museum 
a wooden tablet or lesson-board (prototype of the 
modern slate) covered with inscriptions in grammar 
and rhetoric, dating from thetimeof Abraham, about 
2000 B.C. Naturally characters in stone and clay 
would precede papyrus, or parchment, or even 
leather; the former were accessible, the latter must 
be manufactured. 

—Is there any evidence of the immortality of those who 
die without repentance and faith in Corist, except that con- 
tained in tbose passages which refer to their everlasting 
puoishment? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

The Bible assumes, rather than directly or dogmati- 
cally teaches, the dcctrine of immortality. Whether 
it assumes or it teaches the immortality of all men, or 
only of those who have been made spiritually alive 
by faith in Christ, is a disputed question in theology 
which we cannot undertake to settle; but there are 
very few passages, if any, which in any proper con- 
struction can be regarded as directly teaching univer- 
salimmortality. Among the priucipal texts cited by 
the believers that universal immortality isa Script- 
ural doctrine, may be mentioned the following: Ec- 
cles. xii., 7; 1 Cor. xv., 42, 43, 44, 51; Acts xxiv., 15; 
John v,, 28, 29; Acts xvii., 31; 2 Cor. v., 10; Rom. xiv., 10. 

—The name of Don Quixote has appeared often in your paper 
of late. Who was be? Please givea littie of hig history: what 
pation and age he belonged to, what were his peculiarities ? 

“Don Quixote,” written by Cervantes, Madrid, 1605, 
is generally regarded as the greatest satire in liters- 
ture, The hook derives its-ngme from -its hero, 9 
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purely fictitious character, represented as a kindly, 
chivalrous old knight who was always engaged in vis- 
ionary and fanatic enterprises; hence the term quix- 
otic. Cervantes did not mean to burlesque knight- 
errantry (which bad expired a century before bis 
birtb) so much as to stop the influx of nonsensical 
romances which threw a false light upon true chiv- 
alry aud genuine nobility of character. The work 
shows incidentally that though a simple guileless na- 
ture may be the butt of society, a pure heart and 
high soul will obtain a victory wbich no ill fortune 
can mar. One who merely classes the work as a bur- 
lesque fails to rightly appreciate it. 

—I have often heard preachers saying that the essence of 
God is love, and tbat his nature is spirit. What is the differ- 
ence between the two things, the essence and nature of an 
object ? 

You can perhaps get an idea of the difference by 
transferring the two words to a physical object. The 
essence of peppermint is that which distinguishes it 
from all other objects. The nature of peppermint 
signifies all the qualities which go to make it up, in- 
cluding those which it has in common with some 
other objects. It is probable that you have trans- 
posed the preacher's ianguage. Go@’s essence is spirit; 
that is, he is wholly and entirely a spirit, without any 
corporeal or physical orgapism answering to the body 

‘in which the human spirit is clothed. He1s thus dis- 
tinguished from all other beings of which we have 
any knowledge. His nature is love; that is, he is per- 
fect, infinite, absolute, illimifable love, and all his 
other moral attributes—justice, purity, truth, etc., 
etc.—are only inflections or manifestations of this 

-spimt of love, this his essential nature. But the dis- 


tinction is so far metaphysical that it is rather worse | 


than useless in practical preaching. 

—May we icclude ourselves among those to whom the new 
covenast to write the law on our inward parts, so that we 
should keepit, was mude? Dovhe Scriptures warrant calva- 
tion otherwise than through keeping the law? G. B. 

Man is not saved through keeping the law, but unto 
keeping of thelaw. Woen a man has been brought in- 
to that state that his whole life is in accordance with 
the law of God, so that he loves God with all his heart 
and with all his mind, and with all his soul, and with 
all his strength, and his neighbor as bimself, be is 

‘saved; there is nothing more to be done for him. 

Christ came, not as the substitu‘e for such a trans- 
formation of character as this, but in order to trans- 
form the character; or, in the words of the passage to 
which you refer, in order to write the law in our 
hearts. This is the scope of Paul’s argument in 
Romans, chaps. 7, 8: ‘““For what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending bis 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin intheflesh, . .. that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us,” 


—Can you tell mein answers to “Inquiring Friends,’”’ the 
origin of “ potter’s field”? I presume the origin will ex- 
plain it sufficiently. 

N. 


M.S. 
The potter’s field was probably a place from which 
clay had been excuvated forsome well-known pottery 
and which had therefore now become usel2ss. It was 
bought accordingly for a very small price with the 
thirty pieces of silver, which Judas in his remorse 
turned over to the chief priests, and was used’ by 
them as a burial-place for the poor and the unknown. 
The declaration in Acts by Peter, that Judas pur- 
chased the field with the reward of iniquity, must be 
regarded as the language of irony. Peter is not an 
historian, but an orator, and be represents Judas Is- 
cariot as buying for himself the field which the priests 
purchased with the blood money for a burial-ground, 
aud in which the traitor met with bis horrible and 
mysterious death. 

—Will you pleas: to favor us by telling in your columns on 
what terms or how cana poor young man witb a family join 
the Hugaes Colony? CONSTANT READER. 

There are no terms other than good behavior, a re- 
striction of the sale of liquor, and a residence erected 
within three years. Land, $3 to $10 per acre; town 
lots in Rugby, $50 to $150; villa lots, $100 to $250 at 
present time. S'ock raisingis principally dove now, 
pext to this is gardening. Ove-fourth of the purchase 
money is required to be paid at commencement. One 
without means cannot get along there any better 
than in other places; must have enough to keep one 
going until fairly started. Address Mr. W. Hasting 
Hughes, 43 Beaver street, New York, or Mr. Cyrus 
Clark, Manager, Rugby, Tennessee, for requisite in- 
formation. 

—Which is the best commentary on Proverbs and on Eccle- 
siastes? Answer in The Christian Union. 

There is no best commentary. In order to answer 
your question we must know the use to which you 
desire to put it and the measure of your scholarsbip. 
Stuart’s commentary on Proverbs is one of the best 
for a student who is able to understand its contin- 
ual reference to the original Hebrew. For students 
unfamiliar with the original there is nothing better 
than Prof. Cowles’s Commentary on Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes and Solomon's Song. Dr. John Miller’s mono- 
graph on the Book of Proverbs is very suggestive, 
though we are unable to accept the idea which under- 
lies that commentary, that the whole took isin the 
nature of a spiritual prophecy of the Gospel. 

_ A. E. W,—Mr. Beecher's lecture upon “The New 
Profession” has not been published except in abbre- 
ylated reports in the daily press, 


THE STARS AND THH BELL. 
By CAROLINE LESLIE. 
BB was dark and cold at the midnight bour, 
For Christmas Day was about to begin; 
The old church-bell hung high in the tower, 
And the stars came peeping in. 


The old church-bell hung high in the tower, 
And the shining stars, above in the sky, 

Laughed to themselves, as he clanged the hour, 
And winked with each golden eye. 


‘‘ Pray, what do you know about time?” they cried. 
‘* We were old when your earth was young, 
And you could not number us if you tried !” 
But the old bell held his tongue. 


Then the sexton toiled up the tower-stair, 
And his kead was bowed and gray; 

But he cheerily called, ‘‘Old bell, up there, 
Ring out! it is Christmas Day!” 


He seized the rope in each wrinkled hand, 
And pulled with a youthful might; 

And the glad sound pealed o’er the sleeping land, 
And soared to the stars se bright. 


‘* Ho, ho!’ laughed the scornful stars again. 
** Whet know you of Cbhristmastide? 
We shone on that far-off Eastern plain 
W here a star was the Wise Men’s guide. 


‘* We saw the child in his manger-bed, 
And the gifts that the Magi gave; 
And we shall shine when your voice is fled— 
We shall shine on thesexton’s grave!”’ 


‘¢ Glory to God!” pealed the bell, ‘‘for aye! 
Peace, peace to all human strife! 
The Saviour comes with a gift to-day— 
And the gift is eternal life. 


‘*O shining stars! unto you ’twas given 
* To herald the Saviour’s birth: 
And the praise and the glory belong to heaven, 
But the joy belongs to earth.” 


“NOT BEING MIXED WITH FAITH.” 
By THE REV. PHILLIPS BRooKsS, D.D. 


HERE is always a pathetic interest, made up of sad- 
ness and hope together, in the sight of any good 
thing which fails of power and of its fullest life because 
it is a fragment, and does not meet the other part which 
is needed to complete the whole. A seed that lies upon 
the rock and finds no ground, an instrument that stands 
complete in all its mechanism but with no piayer’s hand 
to call its music forth, a man who might do brave and 
useful things under the summons of a friend’s enthu- 
siasm but goes threugh life alone, a nature with fine and 
noble qualities that need the complement of other quali- 
ties which the man lacks to make a fruitful life, a commu- 
nity rich in certain elements of character, as for instance 
energy, hopefulness, self-confidence, but wanting just 
that profound cc tiousness, that scrupulous integ- 
rity which should be the rudder to those broad and eager 
sails, a church devout without thoughtfulness or liberal 
without deep convictions—where would the long list of 
illustrations end? Everywhere the most pathetic sights 
are these in which possibility and failure meet. Indeed, 
herein lies the general pathos which belongs to the great 
human history as a whole and to each man’s single life. 
Not with the quiet satisfaction with which we look at 
inarimate nature or at the brutes, not with the sub- 
lime delight with which we think of God, can our 
thoughts rest on man, the meeting place of such evident 
power and such no less evident deficiency. ‘he sadness 
does not disappear but rather increases as we lift up our 
eyes to the men who must be held to have succeeded best. 
From their heights of success only a new range of un- 
fulfilled possibility is opened. And the hope never 
wholly dies out even for those who fail the worst—we 
follow them to their graves almost looking to see them 
start from the dead and do the thing which they have 
always been upon the brink of doing. We dare to dream 
for them of another life when these powers which the 
man has carried so long powerless shall be mixed with 
the capacity or the motive which they have missed and 
the life that never has been lived shall be at last begun. 
One of these failures is described in the words of Script- 
ure in the declaration, ‘‘ The word preached did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith in them that heard it.” 
Truth fails because it does not meet what the Scripture 
calls faith. This is evidently something more than mere 
assent, something more than simple acknowledgment that 
the truth is true. The essential relations between truth 
and the nature of man are evidently comprehended in 
their whole completeness. All that the hearer might 
have done to truth, all the welcome that he might have 
extended, all the cordial and manifold relationship into 


which he might have entered with the word that was 
preached unto him, all this is in the writer’s mind. All 
this is summed up in the faith which the truth has not 
found. Faith is simply the full welcome which the 
human soul can give to anything with which it has essen- 
tial and natural relationship. It will vary for everything 
according to that thing’s nature, as the hand will shape 
itself differently according to the different shapes of 
things it has to grasp. Faith is simply the soul’s grasp, 
a larger or a smaller act according to the largeness or 
smallness of the object grasped ; of one size for a fact, 
of another for a friend, of another for a principle; but 
always the soul’s grasp, the entrance of the soul into its 
true and healthy relationship to the object which is 
offered to it. It is in the fact that there are such essen- 
tial relationships between man and the things which fill 
the world about him that the value and beauty of his 
existence lies. The application of any object to its fac- 
ulty, the opening of the faculty to its object, that is 
what makes the richness of all life. In the open faculty 
the object finds its true mixture and its highest life be- 
gins. You hold a bit of sweet food tothe eye and it 
finds no welcome there. It is not ‘‘ mixed with faith.’’ 
Only when it touches the tongue it opens its possibilities 
and becomes first pleasure and then nourishment. You 


_play sweet music to the taste and the taste cannot hear 


it. It makes noentrance. It is not mixed with faith; 
for faith is welcome, the cordial acceptance of any pres- 
ence into the inmost chambers of our human nature 
where that particular presence has a right to go. 

How easy it is to carry this up from the physical struct- 
ure to much higher things. You bringa true rich friend 
and set him before a sordid man, a man of selfish ambi- 
tions, and how powerless he is. He makes noentrance. He 
is not mixed with faith. You take a great motive, one that 
has rung like a bugle in the ears of the noblest men that 
have ever lived, and you make it sound in the ears of a 
dull boy who has no ambition to be noble ; and why is it 
that it falls dead? Merely, it is ‘‘ not mixed with faith.” 
It finds no answering manhood in this boy with which it 
may unite and make a noble man. Truth and a soul that 
is ready for truth meet like the fuel and the flame. 
They know each other. It is only the Lord’s parable of 
the sower. The good seed finds the ground ready, and 
out of their quick union comes the plant that, by and by, 
crowns itself with the flower and the fruit. The seed upon 
the stony ground comes to nothing because it ‘‘is not 


mixed with faith.” 


At the bottom of our whole conception of what faith is 
must lie its personality. There are some things which I 
can have no faith in while you may take them into your 
very heart of hearts. There are other things which I 
could not liva without, but to which you give no welcome. 
One loves to think of the quick combinations that are 
going on all around us. Everywhere truths, objects, 
characters are falling into men’s lives and, finding faith 
there, are entering on their own higher lives as convic- 
tions, powers and inspirations. In one man one truth 
finds its waiting faith, and in another man another. It 
is the sublime prerogative of God’s Fatherhood that he 
alone can ask for faith in every man. Only he can stand 
and look over the world full of his children and cry to 
every one: ‘‘My son, give me thy heart.” In every 
heart there ought to be a welcome for him to its very in- 
most chambers. 

As soon as we understand what the faith is which any 
object or truth must find and mix itself with before it 
can put on its fullest life and power we are impressed 
with this: that men are always making attempts which 
never can succeed to give to objects and truths a value 
which in themselves they never can possess, which can 
only come to them as they are taken home by faith into 
the characters of men. We hear men talk about the 
progress of our country and by and by we find that they 
mean the increase of its wealth, the development of its 
resources, the opening of its communications, the growth 
of its commerce. These do not make a country great. 
They are powerless until they are mixed with faith; until 
they give themselves to the improvement of the human 
qualities of which any real national life, like any real per- 
sonal life, is made, and make the nation more generous, 
more upright and more free. They may do that. It is 
in the power of a nation as of a man to- grow greater by 
every added dollar of its wealth, but a dollar is powerless 
until it mixes itself with faith and passes into character. 
And so of far more spiritual things than dollars. You 
say, ‘‘How headlong my boy is! Let me give him a 
wise friend, and so he shall get wisdom.”” You say, ‘* Here 
is my brother who has been frivolous. Behold, a blessed 
sorrow is gathering about him and out of the darkness he 
will come with a sober heart!” You say, ‘‘ This man is 
coarse and brutish ; let me set him among fine things and 
he will become delicate and gentle.” You say, ‘‘ This self- 
ish creature who has not cared for his country in what 
seemed her soft and easy days, let the storm come, let 
the war burst out, or the critical election, big with dis. 
grace or honor, rise up like « sudden rock out of the calm 
sea, and patriotism will gather at his heart and set his 
brain to lofty thoughts and strengthen his arm for heroic 
deeds,” Forever the same anticipations from mere cif. 
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cumstances, the same trust in mere emergencies, in facts, 
end tlings, and forever the same disappointment, for- 
ever the same reiterated answer from all experience—like 
the perpetually repeated answer that the moaning rocks 
give to the querulous tide which is always creeping back 
to hear it once again—the answer that no crisis, no 
event, no fact, no person is uf real value to the soul of 
any man unless it really gets into that soul, compels or 
wins its welcome and passes by the mixture of faith into 
character. So, and so only, does a wise friend make 
your boy wise, or sorrow make your brother noble, or 
fine and gentle circumstances make the coarse man fine, 
or the need of his country make the selfish man a patriot. 

Now, all this is peculiarly true with reference to re- 
ligion, Think how it runs through the Bible. Remem- 
ber the course’of the sacred history, which is a perpetual 
parable of that other no less sacred history which is the 
life of every religious man, The story of the Bible is 
the record of God, who is the great eternal circumstance, 
the vast surrounding element which always encompasses 
the life of man, constantly offering himself to that life 
and testing its capacity toreceive him. At the begin- 
ning comes the mysterious story of Genesis, The 
Creator walks with the new humanity among the trees of 
the new garden. But the humanity as yet unripened by 


experience, untrained by suffering, unenlightened by the 


sense of its own essential feebleness, self-confident and 
superficial, cannot take the divine society into his deepest 
heart. »\dam and Eve, the young and untrained Earth 
and Life, take God into the society of their happiness, 
but they do not admit him into the inmost chambers ; 
into the government of their wills, and the consolation 
of their sorrow. At the other end of the Bible is the 
New Jerusalem, and there what have we? Man richin 
all the fearful and beautiful experience of life; hu- 
manity with all its history of grief and comfort, of sin 
and redemption ; humanity mellowed, softened, humbled, 
deepened by all the experience of the long slow day in 
which the ages of human history have been the creeping 
hours, And, lo! in this beaten and ripened humanity 
the doors are all wide open. Even into the deepest cham- 
bers enters the ever-present God and finds in each cham- 
ber a new faith, with which he mixes himself and be- 
comes the soul’s life. ‘‘The throne of God and of the 
Lamb sball bein it; and his servants shall serve him ; 
and his name shall be in their foreheads.””’ Between the 
two there is the story of God’s perpetual offer of himself 
to the soul of man and of his entrance into it just as 
far as he finds faith to welcome him, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, David, the Prophets, John the Baptist, Nico- 
demus, Juhn the Disciple, Paul, each marks some 
access of the divine presence to our human life, and 
each bears witness how impossible it is even for God to 
enter intoa humanity that has not faith, to enter any hu- 
maxity farther than that humanity has faith to take his 
blessed presence in. 

There is indeed another truth, which often mingles 


_ with this and so{tens the harshnsss which would be in it if 


it stood alone. That other truth is that every approach of 
God to man has a true tendency to make faith, without 
which the approach can never become a real entrance. 
As the face of your unforgotten friend coming toward 
you reclaims you for himself, and has a true power to 
make you give that welcome to his love which still at the 
last nothing but your own willing love can give and with- 
out which he, love you as warmly as he may, cannot 
enter, so the first truth of religion always must be that 
there is such an essential and original belonging between 
God and man that as God comes to man he makes, as far 
as any power outside the man’s own will can make, the 
faith which is to be his welcome. If this were not true 
life would be very dark and hope would bea mockery. 
Yet still the truth remains that only into faith, only into 
a {iiness and receptivity of soul, can even God come with 
his Llessed presence. And if itis true of God it is true 
certainly of every truth of God, and of all the forms of 
sacred influence which his presence takes. They cannot 
enter the real life of a man until they are ‘‘mixed with 
faith.” 

Just think how this convicts of superficialness a very 
large part of our labor and expectation for the extension of 
religion and the benefit of man. We*put confidence in 
our organizations: let us plant our church in this re- 
mote village; let our beloved liturgy be heard among 
these unfamiliar scenes; let the episcopate bloom in 
the far West, and so men shall be saved. It is not so 
much that we have too much confidence as that we have 
the wrong kind of confidence in the objective truth. 
** Let this which I know is verity come to this bad 
man’s life and he must turn.”” There is all about us this 
faith in the efficacy of ideas over character. The 
orthodox man believes that if you could silence all dissent 
from the old venerated creed the world would shine 
with holiness. .The unbeliever thinks that if you could 
tear the old creeds altogether out of the belief of men 


the crashed, creed-ridden heart of man would spring up 


and enthusiastically claim its privilege of goodness. 


. Tlow like it all sounds to the cry we hear in the parable 
- coming forth from the still unenlightened ruin of a 


wasted life, ‘‘Nay, father Abraham, but if one went unto 


them from the dead they will repent.”, Ideas are 


mighty. There isno real strength in the world that has 
not an idea at its heart. To declare true ideas, to speak 
the truth to men, is the noblest work that any man can 
covet or try todo. To attempt to gain power over men 
which shall not be the power of an idea is poor, ignoble 
work. But yet it is none the less certain that no man 
really does tell the truth to other men who does not al- 
ways go about remembering that truth is not profitable 
till it is mixed with faith; that the final power of 
acceptance or rejection lies in the soul, It is the forget- 
fulness of this which has made the useless teachers of 
every kind, the dreary books, the teachers from whom 
the scholars have gone away unfed, the faithful but 
fruitless ministers, the disappointed, unsuccessful imis- 
sionaries, 

But we must go farther thanthis. The mind of man 
is far too delicate and sensitive for anything unappro- 
priated and not made a part of itself to be in it with- 
out doing itharm. Everything that is there must enter 
into some relation with the humanity which holds it, and 
if the relationship be not one of fellowship and help it 
will certainly be hostile and injurious, How universal 
is this necessity! The person whom a man has studied 
and understood but has not learned to sympathize with 
and love becomes an irritation, all the more irritating as 
his life is pressed more closely on the unsyntpathetic and 
unloving heart. His motives are distorted ; his excellen- 
cies excite jealousy instead of admiration ; his failings 
are exaggerated and make you glad instead of sorry. 
And so it is of books. The book which you have studied 
but whose heart you have not taken into your heart 
makes you not a wise man buta pedant. And so it is 
with institutions. The government under which you live, 
but with whose ideas you are not in loyal sympathy, 
chafes and worries you, and makes you often all the 
more rebellious in your heart the more punctiliously 
obedient you arein outward action. And so especially 
it is in all that pertains to religion. What is the root and 
source of bigotry, and of that which goes with bigotry— 
Partisanship ‘ the desire that a belief, whether the belief 
be true or false, should prosper and prevail not because 
it is true, but because itis ours. Is not the real reason 
of these morbid substitutes for healthy belief always 
this: that truth has been received but not ‘‘ mixed 
with faith,” not deeply taken into the very nature of the 
man who has received it? Take any truth, the truth, for 
instance, of the Lord’s incarnation. Let it be simply 
a proved fact toa man and how easily he makes it the 
rallying cry of a sect ; how easily he comes to hate with 
personal hatred the men who do not hold it ; how ready 
he is to seek out and magnify the shades of difference 
in the statements which men make of it who do hold the 
great truth along with him! But let that same truth 
be ‘‘ mixed with faith,” let it enter into the depths of a 
man’s nature where it is capable of going, let it awaken in 
him the deep clear sense of the unutterable love of God, 
let it reveal to him his human dignity, his human respon- 
sibility, his human need, and then how impossible it will 
be for him to be a bigot. How all men, believers and un- 
believers alike, will be seen by him within the glory of 
his truth. How he will pity the men who do not know 
it; how he will welcome and rejoice in any half knowledge 
of it, any guess that he sees men making at it, though it 
be very blind and crude ; how he will have fellowship 
with any man who does believe it, though the form in 
which that man has conceived and stated it may be wholly 
different from hisown. Yes, bigotry is the fruit not of 
too much faith but of too little. What the bigot needs 
is not to be freed from the tyranny of his belief but to 
be taught what it is really to believe. The partisan’s 
partisanship is a sign not of his faith but of his infi- 
delity. 

This is what we all need to keep always in our minds 


as we read religious history, or look around us at the im- | 


perfect religious life of to-day. It is possible for us to 
believe the same everlasting truth which the bigots and 
the persecutors believed and yet escape their bigotry and 
terrible intolerance. But we must do it not by believing 
less ‘deeply [but by believing more deeply than they did. 
The path to charity lies not away from faith but into 
the very heart of faith, for only there true, reasonable, 
permanent charity abides. 

How heavily all this pressed upon the heart of Jesus. 
He sat with his disciples at the quiet Passover and his 
thoughts ran back over all the multitudes to whom his 
words had come and in whom they had found no faith. 
“Tf I had not come and spoken unto them,” he said, 
‘they had not had sin.” He looked the Pharisees in the 
face as if he pitied them so while he rebuked them that 
he would almost, if he could, have plucked away again 
the truth which he had taught them. ‘‘ If ye were blind,” 
he said, ‘‘ ye should have no sin.” How he must look at 
some of us! The sorrow with which he wept over Jeru- 
salem must be forever newly awakened in his heart. He 
sees men believing all wrong because they do not believe 
enough. He sees us taking with one part of our nature 
what was meant for the whole; taking with our wills 
what our affections ought to take, taking with slavish 
fear what we ought to embrace with glowing love. Can 


Wwe not almost hear him say, as if he pitied us for the _ 


very richness of the truth which he has offered us, the 
very richness with which he has offered us himself, the 
cld sad words, ‘‘ How is it that ye have no faith?” The 
whole of the life and teaching of Christ is full of emphasis 
laid on the value of the soul and its personal life. Two 
words describe the work that Jesus is always declaring 
that he has come to do for men—revelation and regencr- 
ation ; the opening of divine truth and power to men and 
the making of men fit for the divine truth and power. 
Tauth for men and men for truth. He says to Nathaniel, 
‘* Thou shalt see greater things than these.” He says to 
Nicodemus, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” And he declares 
that he himself is the force by which both shall be accom- 
plished. As we read the story of the men who have tried 
to help the world we see the divine supremacy of Jesus 
in the proportion which these two offers, these two prom- 
ises, revelation and regeneration always held to one 
another in his mind and teaching. There have been many 
teachers whose one idea was revelation and their truth 
has. passed away and left men unlifted, unaroused ; 
there have been other teachers whose one idea was re- 
generation, the-making of new men, but they brought no 
truth which could at once feed and fasten the character 
which they tried to inspire. Jesus comes with both, and 
yet always the new manhood is the great supreme thing. 
Revelation always demands regeneration, and then its 
whole work is to complete it and to make it permanent. — 

It is good for us to believe that many and many a man 


to whom these doctrines of Christianity are very dark > 


does yet catch from the whole aspect of Christ and from 
all he says this great and deep conviction of the value of 
the soul and of the infinite importance that it should be 
kept pure and true and ready. That is the beginning of 
the healthiest process of the new life. To the soul so 
guarded and so open all truth shall come. For before 
the faith which receives truth and turns it into power 
there must come the other faith which knows that the 
soul is made for truth and waits expectant of its coming. 
And when this deepest and first faith is really present, 
the other, sooner or later, cannot fail to come. 

How vast a future this idea of faith opens to humanity. 
We think sometimes that we have come in sight of the 
end of progress, that we live where we can at least fore- 
see an enchanted world. Our ships have sailed the 
sphere around ; our curiosity has searched to the roots of 
the mountains and swept the bottoms of the seas. Men 
have played every role before us which imagination and 
ambition could suggest. What can there be before the 
eyes that are to come when we are gone but endless re- 
iteration of old things? Is not the interest of life almost 
used up? No! The interest of life is not in the things 
that happen but in the men who see. If man be capable 
of perpetual renewal by ever increasing faith then to 
the ever new man the old world shall be forever new. 
It will not need strange things. The things that we call 
common, the things that have been long familiar, the 


things which have been and have been done over and 


over since the world began shall shine forever with new 
light. There must be a limit to the wonders that the 
world has to show, the stories that it has to tell, but the 
relations which may exist between the world and the 
soul of man ever growing in receptive faith are practi- 
cally without limit ; and so the everlasting interest of life, 
the perpetual progress of humanity is sure. 

What a light, too, this throws upon the life which many 
a fellow man is living now close by ourside. How much 
richer than we can begin to know the world must be to 
our brother who has a faith which we have not. Accord- 
ing to our faith so is the world to each of us. I dare to 
give my pity to some man who seems to live a meager 
life. How few things happen in his day! How licile 
light there is in his dark house! How dull the voices are 
that break his silence! But who amI, that I should give 
him pity? Let me know that it is not what he has but 
what he is that makes the poverty or richness of life. It 
may well be that while I pity him his deeper faith is see- 
ing visions and hearing music in familiar things of which 
I have no dream. The world is more to every true un- 
selfish man when he knows that his perception is no 
measure of its wealth but that the deeper souls are all 


the time finding it rich beyond all that he has imagined. WW 
AN This same truth gives us some light upon the eveilasting 


life, the life beyond the grave. The Revelation tells us 
of golden gates and streets of pearl. It tells us also of 
beings who walk in them with a precious and mystic 
name written upon their foreheads. Let us be sure that 


the new name in the forehead is what makes the reality 


of heaven far more than the gold under the feet. The 
new circumstances shall be much but the new man shall 
be more! Only by knowing that can we be truly getting 
ready for heaven here. We can do nothing now to build 
the streets and gates, but by God’s grace we can do much, 
very much, now to begin to become the men and women 
to whom one day heaven shall be possible. Then heaven 
when it comes will not be strange. Only a deepening of 
the faith by which we sought it shall we receive and 


absorb, and grow in and by its richness forever and for- 


ever. 


TRINITY CHURCH, Bostun. 
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THE WINGED SOUL. 
By M. F. Burts. 


H, base eontent 
That lets thee stay 

ln servile peace ! 

Fly then away, 
O winged soul ! 

What matters pain, 
If in thy flight 

Thou findest gain ? 


Thy wings will tire: 
Wide is the space 
Where thou must fly 
To resting place. 
Thou wilt look back 
With sudden fear ; 
Long for thy nest, 
With love-notes near. 


Yet courage take 
And onward fly ; 
Stop riot till shou 
Hast cleft the sky. 
Wings were not made 
To fold in peace ; 
Till is learned 
Thou shalt not cease. 


The thrilling joy 
No poet sings 
Of him who trusts 
The spirit’s wings ; 
He loses thus 
A summer’s nest, 
And finds instead 
The Father’s breast. 


All secrets then 
Are his by right; 
He feareth not, 
By day or night. 
What gain like this 
Can bid thee stay ? 
O winged soul, 
Make haste away. 


THE DEAR OLD CRADLE SONG. 
By Mary A. DENISON 


OT long ago, a beautiful girl came upon the stage 


at a popular concert and sang a song within a 


- gong, that constrained the people to listen with bated 


breath, while eyes not accustomed to tears grew dim, 
as memory recalled the long-ago when the cradle 
hymn was sung by the sweetest lips in the world. The 
words that so appealed to every heart enshrined this 
quaintest of lullabies as clear an.ber covers but not 
conceals whatever form of loveliness it has imprisoned. 
They were descriptive of a lowly home which in 
maturer life the woman visits to recall old recollec- 
tions. 7 

Very small and common seems the venerable place, 
with its smoke-stained rafters, its clumsy doors and 
rattling windows, but the dear familiar objects that to 
childhood seemed a revelation of sanctity, truth, and 
purity are still there. She enters the tiny bed-room 
with its slant ceiling and whitewashed walls, where 
once she repeated the prayer that mother-lips made 
sacred. The quaint, unpainted trundle-bed, now a 
thing of the past, stands in its corner yet, where, tucked 
in like a lily between lavender-smelling sheets, she 
touched so soon the golden borders of dream land. 

Well, the words of the song within the song (and 
that old cumbersome cradle in the garret recalls them 
oh, so vividly—recalls the dear old faces now under the 
sod, that used to look smilingly down over it) brought 
pictures like this before that listening audience, as 


‘they fell on silence: 


“ Husb, my babe; lie still and slumber. 
Holy angels guard thy bed. 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently fall upon thy head. : 


‘* How mucb better thou art tended 

Than the Son of God could be, | 
When from heaven be descended 
And became a child like thee.”’ 

Don’t you see the wide, sunny kitchen, the sanded 
floor, the cheerful fire roaring up the grand old chim- 
ney, the much-used spinsing-wheel, and the young 
mother sitting before it, while at her side stands the 
cradle within which all her maternal hopes and long- 
ings are centered? Listen, as she still sings on: 

“ Soft and easy is thy cradle: 
Coarse and bard thy Saviour lay, 


When his birth-place was a stable, 
4.nd big softest bed was hay.” 


| Then, mayhap, the little one stirs, and she hastens to 
the words— 


** Peace, my child; I did not chide thee, 
Though my song may sound too bard. 
‘Tisthy mother sits beside thee, 
And her arms shall be thy guard.” 


How tenderly she smiles down at her babe! The 
eight-day clock in its corner ticks bravely on ; the cup- 
board opposite holds a store of old china that would 
be a treasure to the bric-a-brac collectors now. There 
were few Bridgets then to break those far-fetched and 
even at that time costly dishes. The young wife 
scorned to admit that she was not possessed of suffi- 
cient physical vitality to enable her to ‘‘do up” her 
work in such a way that time enough was left for 
spinning the good man’s cloth and linen in plenty for 
the household. 

True there was not much reading done in those days. 
Light literature was scarcely known. The ‘“ Family 
Bible” stood on its honored shelf, and the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’”’ with perhaps ‘‘Baxter’s Saints’ Rest,” be- 
side it. The busy wife sang now and then old-fashioned 
songs, but none of them fell so sweetly on the ear of 
husband and babe as that with which she sang the 
little one to sleep: 


** Hush, my babe; He still and slumber.”’ 


Those pioneer fathers and mothers, from what we 
know of them, lived earnest, wholesome, simple lives, 
the aroma of which has come down from generation to 
generation, transmitting thoughts, ideas and principles, 
as well as the fragrance of good deeds. 

From a diary—ah, how long have the gentle fingers 
been dust that traced these faded lines !—I copy a few 
paragraphs, rich with id) llic fancies, though the writer 
was only a farmer’s wife. She seems, however, to 
have been brought up in a different station—a city 
damsel, no doubt, who, for love of John’s bright dark 
eyes and sturdy independence of character, came into 
the wilds to help make ahome. Thus it commences: 

‘‘*A letter from my dearest Sara this morning 
{probably an old school friend!, lamenting that I am 
lost to society, and sending news of the gay times they 
are having in New Amsterdam. Well, it may be that 
I miss something of the old life at times; but who 
would love me in that life as my John does, and whois 
there half so handsome as he? Remembering always 
what I gave up for him--or seemed to—being of so 
generous a nature, he is as careful of me as if I werea 
very delicate piece of ware indeed. He willnot let me fill 
the bucket at the spring, nor swing an iron pot to the 
crane, and at times he even helps me with the sweep- 
ing, or sends a neighbor to wash. Truly he is tender 
of me, and where could I have found his equal in the 
city? - Not among the fops and fine ones who used to 
visit at my father’s, and put on their manners with 
their knee buckles. 

. **I would not exchange these grand glimpses of 
God’s beautiful creation for the finest house in the city. 
Such reaches of sweet, soft tinting! such emerald 
tields downy with young grass; such pictures by sun- 
rise, when surely God puts all his color in the sky; 
such shadowy, still glory when the moon paints the 
hills and the mountains in its own wierd, white beauty ! 

..» ** Make a little quilt of Marseilles, bordered with 
red, with here and there a silken star blue and bright. 
John laughed so when I spread it out—([ah, the cradle 
and the cradle-song were near! } 

. ** Went to a husking frolic—and John is such a 
favorite. Yet he would hardly leave my side a moment, 
but looked on at the games, which are very hearty out 
here. I begged him to join them, but he only said: 

Tt is pleasanter here by you.’ 

‘‘ Dear, dear John! 

.. ‘*We call her Dotty. Such a little marvel of 
beauty as she is—pink and white, and a tiny fringe of 
delicate golden curls! We are sohappy! When I sit by 
the great open fire, with my baby on my lap, and John 
right opposite, reading or helping care for our sweet 
little queen, there is not a happier household in the 
world. And if we go out, every neighbor stops to look 
at her in her silk cloak and blue hood, which my 
mother sent me for her first grandchild.” 

By and by she gets stronger and more robust, and 
boasts of her butter-making and poultry-raising. And 
the little ones come, healthy and beautiful : 

... **I have four of them now: Dotty, my wise little 
woman-girl, almost eight, while Benny is my boy-baby, 
who looks as if he saw angels when I sing the cradle 
song.” 

Of course the cradle-song could mean but one in 
those days, when books for babies were not published 
by tens of thousands. And it is not to be wondered at 
if the little one in his cradle did see angels as he listened 
to the rhythm of that dear old hymn, of which the cen- 
tral figure is Carist, the light of the world. Next come 
the angels, in harmony with the heavenly vision; then 
the sweet old story of his birth in a manger, and the 


| reason for-his advent, all of which together form a per- 


feet gospel for the child as he grows older and listens 


while the next little human seul is soothed and lulled 
by the same tender message. 

It is safe to say that there is no cradle hymn in the 
world’s literature richer to-day in association by thou- 
sands of hearts than the dear old lullaby of our grand- 
mothers : 

‘* Husb, my babe; lie still and slumber. 
Holy angels guard thy bed.”” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH KING GEORGE. 
By THE REV. CHARLES Woop. 


S I was packing up in Athens, one morning last 
week for a short trip through the Peloponnesus, 
I received the following note in French: . 

“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD GUARD. MONSIEUR: I bavethe honor 
to inform you tbat you may cowe to the palace to present 
yourself to his Majesty to-day, and in case you are about 
leaving Athens, you may come even before noon. Aide de 
Camp of the Service G. A. METAXAS.” 

A little after twelve o’clock, I drove toward the 
palace. It is a large, square barrack-like. German 
building, erected by the Bavarian Otho on a slight 
eminence overlooking the city, the ancient Acropolis, 
and the sea. The rapid growth of Athens has caused 
the immense disproportion between the palace and the 
city to disappear. I remember seeing an old photo- 
graph, in which the few houses huddling around the 
royal residence, looked like merely the proper append- 
ages of a great household. 

We stopped before the marble front, guarded by 
armed sentinels, and I passed in unchallenged, between 
the tall Ionic columns of whitest pentelic marble, and 
was shown to the room of the military secretary, who 
had written the note. He was in full uniform, even to 
the sword, and seemed equally ready for a peaceable 
American or a warlike Turk. 

He rose and apologized in his suavest manner for 
speaking French. ‘*I once knew Eoaglish,” he said, 
‘*but alas, I have forgotten it.”” Fora military man, 
he seemed to take an unusual interest in the archzo- 
logical remains of [taly and Greece, and discussed 
them with no little discrimination. 

There was one other in the room when I entered, a 
Greek in full evening dress, evidently come, like my- 
self, to see the King. I thought him a little nervous, 
and wondered if he had come to beg some government 
position; certainly a not altogether unplausible sup- 
position, as one-twelfth of the Greek nation depends 
on the government for a living. There was soona 
little stir at one end of the room, and the Duke of 
Sparta, the heir to the throne, and his brother, boys 
# ope eight and ten years of age, I should think, dressed 

n sailors’ costume, came in from the balcony, and 
passed into another apartment. Immediately the 
secretary and the Greek rose and bowed as if it had 
been the King himself. There was another stir, another 
door opened, and a general who had just had an inter- 
view with the King came out, and took the place of 
the Greek, who was shown in. The general looked, 
at least I imagined so, as if he had been discussing the 
questioa of Thessaly and Epirus with the King: how 
many soldiers it would be possible to send forward 
in case Greece should attempt to occupy these pro- 
vinces, and what would be their chances against Turk- 
ish veterans. I did not wonder that the discussion 
of such subjects should have left a cloud on his 
brow. If I had been the Tsar of something or other, 
with two or three hundred thousand soldiers at my 
command, I think I could have mustered up enough 
Greek to make that general look much happier in a 
very few moments. 

The door opened again. My first companion of the 
waiting-room returned. A servant in the national red 
hat and embroidered vest, and a short, white kilt-like 
petticoat, of innumerable folds, and long ornamented 
leggings from the knee to the toe, conducted me to the 
King’s private apartment. No such blaze of glory 
dazzled my eyes as made Hippias tremble when ad- 
mitted to the presence of King Darius in Ecbatana. 
Instead of a golden throne, encircled by a glittering 
crowd of court officials, on which sat his royal High- 
ness, robed in all the gorgeousness of Eastern magnifi- 
cence, and before whom I was expected to bow, and 
cry with my hand on my lips, ‘‘O King, live for- 
ever!” a handsome young man in ordinary morning 
dress rose from just such an easy-chair as the reader 
of this is probably now sitting in, and came forward 
unguarded and unaccompanied, smiling, and holding 
out his hand in such a cordial, welcoming way, that 
I immediately became conscious of a feeling of ease 
which I fear poor Hippias never had in Ecbatana. 

After the King had made a general remark or two, 
the absence of an American representative at his court 
was mentioned. He said ‘‘ he thought it unfortunate 
that the legation had been abolished,” and what could 
any American answer by way of excuse! One’s pride 
in one’s country suffers now and then some most rude 
and unnecessary shocks, and not unfrequently through 
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that mysteriously managed something, that we choose 
to call ‘“‘our diplomatic service.” Our diplomats are 
appointed on an incomprehensible system, if there be 
any system to it. They are forced to perform their 
duties in a dress so inappropriate, that they are con- 
stantly subjected to unpleasant remarks. They are 
recalled. and even the office they held may be done 
away with without any sufficient reason being given; 
and in this case of Greece the whimsical arbitrariness 
of some two or three members of Congress has 
reached a climax. Whatever deficiencies, real or sup- 
posed, the last incumbent of this office may have had, 
was that any reason why Greece herself, whose war of 
independence recalls our own, whose long struggle for 
liberty against the Turk should have won our sym- 
pathy, should be forced to see other nationalities 
smaller and less important than herself receive diplo- 
matic representatives from America, while the Ameri- 
can legation at Athens is abolished, as if Greece had 
once more become a province of Turkey? 

I would have been glad to say all this to King 


_ George, but I didn’t, for before I had thought it half 


out he asked me about my voyage—how much of the 
Peleponnesus I expected to see, and if I was traveling 
alone. On my mentioning Sparta, he said that it was 
very difficult to get there, almost too difficult to make 
it worth while to go. Then he referred to the progress 
which had been made in facilities of locomotion in 
Greece, and to the rapid development of Athens itself. 
‘“<Tcan see,” he said, ‘‘that it has grown not a little 
even in the five months of my absence.”’ He spoke of 
the Greek question, as it is now called, much more 
freely and plainly than I had expected; but he has 
never made any attempt to conceal his views on that 
subject. He thinks, like all the rest of the Greeks, 
that the line Europe drew through Larissa and Jannina 
at the Berlin Conference, giving those cities and all 
south of them to Greece, must become within the next 
three months the Greek frontier; and Europe is mor- 
ally bound to see to it that when the Greek army 
marches into Thessaly and Epirus, the Turkish iron- 
clads do not burn the Pirzeus, or Nauplia, or Patras, 
or Zante, or Corfu. King George sees, and has no 
hesitation in saying so, that a great crisis has come 
for him and for his country. He and his Prime Min- 
ister, Triconpis, felt it their duty, after the award of 
the Berlin Conference, to call out an army of some 
60,000 men, a most alarming number compared with 
the whole population of Greece—a million and a half. 
He and his ministers cannot if they would, so every 
one says, disband these men with nothing accomplish- 
ed. It would upset his throne. But if he enters 
Turkey, and Europe—Europe that has made so many 
promises; Europe that has urged him on to a point 
where he must advance—if Europe stands still and 
does nothing, then, like the old Athenian King Co- 
dus, from whom only Otho separates him, his life may 
be the price of his country’s victory. Dane though 
King George is, he seems to have given himself so 
unreservedly to Greece, that as I heard him talk I felt 
that the trade of statescraft is sometimes very cruel, 
and that European statescraft is likely enough to be 
stained before many months with the blood of this 
young King, and with that of some thousands of 
his eager subjects. 
ATHENS, Nov. 8, 1880. 


FOLK LORE AMONG THE NEGROES. 


By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 


T is strange that the tales of the negroes in the 
South have gone so long uncollected. While those 
American scholars who are interested in this subject 
have been paying attention to the traditions of all 
parts of the earth, they have, it appears, neglected 
a field at their own door, and disregarded a stock of 
narratives which possess something of a domestic if 
not national interest. We owe thanks to Mr. Harris 
for preserving these stories of ‘‘Uncle Remus,”’* which, 
although not likely to compete in uursery circulation 
with the old favorites, to the student of folk lore will 
be welcome and surprising. It is not of their literary 
merit, but of their scientific interest, that we offer a 
few remarks. 

Mr. Harris, in his brief preface, has alluded to the 
correspondences of these tales with those of In‘ians on 
the Amazon, as published by Prof. Hartt, and as col- 
lected, but not yet published, by Mr. Herbert H. 
Smith. In some cases this coincidence amounts to 
identity ; in some it is only a parallelism of certain 
traits. Prof. Powell asserts that these tales, or some 
of them, are current among North American Indians, 
and expresses a belief that they were originally derived 
from these by the negroes. Mr. Smith, while not pre- 
pared to formulate any theory, thinks that the South 
American tales, as told among the remote tribes of the 
Amazon Valley, could hardly have been derived from 


’ * Uncle Remus: Hie Songs and Sayings. The Foik Lore of the 
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the African negroes. On the other hand, he believes 
it certain that ‘‘ the animal stories told by the negroes 
in our Southern States and in Brazil were brought by 
them from Africa.” He somewhat unnecessarily re- 
fers to a story from Upper Egypt (the fox who pretend- 
ed to be dead) as identical with an Amazonian story, 
and refers to a suggestion of race relationship made 
by the Brazilian historian Varnhagen. 

Of course, until the stories of Prof. Powell and Mr. 
Smith are published, and perhaps until stil] fuller col- 
lections are made, in Africa and elsewhere, it is impossi- 
ble to speak dogmatically on the subject; but it may 
be of some use to show how the matter stands accord- 
ing to present lights. For our own part, we cannot 
unreservedly assent to the opinion that these negro 
tales came over, in their present state, from Africa. 
We are willing, however, to believe that the basis of 
them came from Africa, but think it likely that they 
have undergone changes and additions in part, even 
perhaps from printed sources. , 

The chief character of these stories is the Rabbit, 
who takes the place of the Fox in our own tales, as illus- 
trating the victory of cunning over force. This is suf- 
ficient, we think, to prove an African origin. In 
Zanzibar the rabbit is regarded as the impersonation 
of such cunning. Mr. Steere, in his Swahill tales, 
mentions that instead of saying, ‘‘ Oh, you fox!” ofan 
artful person, it is said in Zanzibar, ‘‘ Ee Sungara 
wee !”—‘*‘ O you rabbit!”’. Unfortunately Mr. Steere 
does not quote a story he alludes to, quite in Uncle 
Remus’s vein, in which the Rabbit, who alone refuses 
to assist in digging a well, and consequently is denied 
water, cheats all the other animals, and finally procures 
it. ‘*I asked a native why Sungaras should be thought 
so cunning. He said, ‘ Look at one; it is always 
moving its mouth, as though 1t had something to say 
about everything.’”’ The tortoise, too, is from Africa, 
while the Fox in Uncle Remus’s tales replsces the 
beast of prey, the lion or hyena of Africa. We learn 
from another (not printed) source that the Clever 
Rabbit figures similarly in South Africa in the Sets- 
chuana tongue. We do not therefore doubt that he is 
an importation. 

On the other hand, these tales have been modified in 
form, and we Wwlieve in spirit, to suit the circum- 
stances of the new country. We believe that some of 
them have been influenced by European stories, which 
may have been caught up by aclever reciter. An example 
of this is the account of the way in whick ‘‘ Mr. Rab- 
bit lost his Fine Bushy Tail.” On meeting the Fox 
with a fine string of fish, and exp~essing envy, he is 
advised to drop his tail in the creek, and keep it there 
till morning. His tailisfrozenin. Now this is taken 
trait for trait from a Norwegian tale of the Fox and the 
Bear. The story, proper enough for the Bear, who is 
deceived by the shrewd Fox, is quite out of character 
for the Rabbit, and cannot possibly have got over from 
Africa (though similar tales of the cause  f taillessness 
may be current there), but must have been borrowed 
from a recitation (in translation) or from print. 

We may specify many other cases in which the coin- 
cidence between negro and European tales is almost 
equally significant. Thus the story of the Deer and 
the Tortoise, whom the latter beats in a race for a 
wager by the simple process of putting one of his 
numerous and similar family at each milepost, is in 
substance identical with a very familiar tale of the 
Hare and the Hedgehog, as children read it in Grimm. 
The fable *‘ Mr. Rabbit nibbles up the Butter” is an- 
other example in point. ‘* Brer Rabbit,” ‘‘ Brer Fox,”’ 
and ‘‘Brer Possum ” have become so friendly as to 
keep their supplies together. As the companions are 
strolling, Brer Rabbit raises his head and shouts, 
‘*Here Lis. Wat you want wid me?” and rushes off. 
He reports, first, that his ‘‘ ole ’oman” is ‘‘ tuck 
mighty sick,” ‘‘ sinkin’,” and ‘‘done gone.’”’ Now, this 
is nothing but the familiar tale of the Cat and the 
Mouse, Grimm’s No. 2. The Cat, who is invited 
out to christen the child, reports the name as ‘‘ Top- 
off,’ ‘* Half-gone,” ‘*All-gone.” But this story 
is world-wide. We find it in Greece under the 
title of the ‘‘ Wolf, Fox and Honeypot;” among the 
Siberiaw Tartars as the .“* Wolf, Tiger and Fox’’ who 
find a pot of butter. We find, too, in South Africa, a 
Kafir story (given in the Cape monthly magazine, 
Sept., 1878) of which the beginning reminds us of our 
tale, thus: ‘‘ Once on atime the animals made a kraal 
and put some fat in it.” Mr. Harris’s story begins 
similarly, where ‘‘ de animils en de beastesses got ter 
sorter bunching their perwishuns tergedder in de same 
shanty.”’ But the rest is quite different. The thief 
deceives the animals who are placed on guard, and 
successively causes their death. We remark that the 
type of the South African tale is very much more crude, 
less artistic and connected, while far more imagina- 
tive than these Southern tales; and we doubt if it 
will be found that a single story can be traced into 
Africa in the form in which we here have them. 

These stories again are only a slender remainder of a 
rich stock of myths. What has become of the numer- 


ous and imaginative traditions of cannibals, river- 
demons, children born with the magic power of rain- 
causing, and the like, which abound in South African 
tales, and were presumably common to all negro 
races? This rich mass of fable is reduced to a single 
insignificant cycle; and se-far as at present appears, 
this cycle of fables resembles European more than 
African stories. Wedo not pretend to dogmatize on 
the matter; but seeing with what inconceivable 
rapidity the negroes have lost their national beliefs, 
myths and traditions (though till within the memory 
of living men replenished from African stock), and 
seeing that a great mass of European lore has passed 
into their minds, and will be found as tales, songs and 
games, familiar to every old negro nurse in the South, 
we are disposed to believe that the present tales, which 
owe their basis to Africa, have been modified in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the white race. It will re- 
quire actual evidence of existing African examples of 
the tales above referred to (and we might add others) 
to persuade us that they are to be regarded as of genu- 
ine African origin. And we strongly suspect that it 
will be found that something of the sort is true of the 
Brazilian tales. | 

We do not forget that the stories which we read as 
children, and which are still orally current in Europe 
and Asia, might also reach us by a different route from 
Africa, and so fairly circumnavigate the world. Mo- 
hammedan missionaries and teachers have carried 
these far into the dark continent, even beyond the 
equator. In Zanzibar and Bornu a mass of Asiatic 
tales have passed into the popular stock, and thence 
have probably distilled across the continent. Nay, it 
is even possible that individual reciters might reach 
America directly from those States. It has happened 
that believers in Islam, readers of the Koran at a 
tender age, instructed from early childhood, worship- 
ers of one God, have reached as slaves the Eastern 
coast, and been exported in the hold of a slave ship. 
It may have been that the ignorant master of a South- 
ern plantation may have worked and scourged un- 
wittingly a man far more learned and no more an 
idolater than himself, albeit no Christian. We do not, 
however, see in the present stories any traces of such 
an influence. | 

We have, at present, no measure of the rapidity of 
diffusion of popular tales across different languages (a 
far more rapid process even among uncivilized peo- 
ples than is sometimes imagined). We know that 
stories may come down unchanged for many hundred 
years. Still, in general, a close coincidence in the 
traits cf a popular tale is pretty conclusive evidence 
of communication and transfer in times comparatively 
recent. At all events the idea that similarity of tales 
like these has anything to do with race origin is now 
completely disproved. 

On the other hand, the task of the comparative my- 
thologist must not be made light of, nor it be supposed 
that the search for origins is idle pedantry. His prob- 
lem is to determine the development of fancy and the 
laws and limits of human imagination. What inquiry 
is more interesting or important? 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE have little to ask of thee, our Father, and much togive 
thee thanks for ; for thy unasked bounty flows as rivers of 
water. Thy thoughts descend upon all the earth; and 
though we are made in thine own image, and are the chiefest 
of things created, yet all things are thine. Whatever flies, 
whatever creeps and whatever swims, from the lowest undis- 
cerned speck of life to the very highest and mightiest, are 
thine; and thy thought stretches over them all; and thou 
bast appointed the vast enginery ofthis world toserve them; 
but thou hast made thyself manifest to us, through our rea- 
son and our hearts’ affections more than to any others; and 
it behooves us to know more of God, and to rejoice more in 
bim ; and in thee do we rejoice. 

Is there one whom God hath not led? Is there one who, 
making inquisition upon his past life, cannot find argument 
of thanksgiving and gratitude? We thank thee for even the 
things that are dark and hard. We thank thee for the with 
holding hand as weil as for the giving hand. We thank thee 
tor the troubie, and the doubt, and the bereavement, and the 
overthrow, and the pruning, and the loss that comes thereby. 
We thank thee forail those things which lead toward that 
manhood by which we shall stand near to thee and under- 
stand thee in the life thatis to come. We thank tbee for all 
the mercies by which hope has been fed. We thank thee for | 
all those things which bave developed in us love toward one 
another. And we thank thee that, loving those whom we 
see, we have gone upward, on the airy rounds of ascent, to 
learn how to love him whom we bave not seen., Though the 
barvest of the soul is yet small, we thank thee for what it is, 
and for the hope that there is init for the days;which are to 
come. 

We beseech of thee, our Father, that every day may be to 
us as the day ofrest inthe Lord. May labor be rest; and may 
our very rest belabor. May we be instant inspirit. May we 
pray without ceasing. Muay we, in season and out of season, 
be filled with the blessedness of the service oftne Lord. 

So, we beseech of thee that thou wilt carry us, day by day, 
not unaccompanied nor alone. May we feel strong when we 
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are consciously weak. May the Spirit of God fill our empti- 
ness with divine power. Open our eyes to understand, not 
alone the things that men teach, but the things which the 
Holy Ghost teaches. Grant that the letter of thy word, as 
the seeds of precious fruits or flowers, may germinate, and 
that we may pluck new growths, new meanings, new lifeand 
new aspiration therefrom. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all the labors of 
thy people, in their own houses, in the ways of business, in 

. the ministration of kindness and charity, in the work of in- 
struction, and in carrying out unto those that are needy the 
messages of benevolence. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all schools and 
scholars that are gathered forthe study of the word of the 
Lord; and may it not be the power of the outward letter 
that they possess, but the inward spiritof thetruth. | 

We pray that thou wilt be with any that would be with us, 
but are separated from us. Some arein foreign lands; but 
they are not far from thee. Some are upon the great deep» 
boisterous and enraged with winter storms; but thou canst 
minister to them as easily as though they dwelt beneath our 
own roof. 

Grant, we pray thee, that the brethren of this church, 
wherever they may be this day, may remember us as we 
remember them; and if we do not meet them in the flesh, 
may we meet them in the spirit; and may our prayers and 
theirs meet around about thy smiling face to-day. 

May the stranugersin a strange land, those from abroad 
that have come hither to the house of the Lord, feel the 
warmth of thy heart, and the greeting of the spirit of the 
Lord, as they come home to thee to-day. 

Bless this nation, and all the influences that are brought to 
bear upon itforits weal. Bless all the nationsof the earth. 
And we beseech of thee that thou wilt bringin the glorious 
day when, from tbe rising of the sun until the going down of 
the same, all men shall know theeand love thee. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be eternal 
praises. Amen. 


SERMON. 
CREED AND SPIRIT.* 


“For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. And asmany 
as walk according to tbis rule, peace be on them, and mercy, 
and upon the Israel of God.’’—GLA. vi., 15, 16. 

NE grand ceremonial of the Jews that had both a 
national and a religious character was circum- 
cision. We have not made as much of any other 
service as th © Jews made of circumcision. Itis said 
that baptism has taken the place of it; and in some 
-gense it has; but not historically ncr by command; it 
simply has been employed as ordinance in initiating 
one into the Christian community, as a man was initi- 
ated intothe Jewish by the act of circumcision; and this 
ordinance, like the ordinance of circumcision, once ex- 
perienced, is supposed by many to have in it a charm. 
The ordinance of circumcision was a sort of exorcism of 
evil, or an amulet with all charms contained in it; and 
men were very proud of it; and they had a contempt, 
therefore, for all those who had not been so fortunate 
as to have experienced it; and you could not have 
struck anything elsé in the whole Jewish economy that 
would have had clustered around about it so many lines 
of importance running out of every part of the system. 

But the apostle declares that neither the presence 
of it nor the absence of it made any difference. He is 
describing the new life; or, in other words, he is giv- 
ing what is called the gospel view—the marrow of the 
Gospel—and he means, substantially, that in all forms, 
all ordinances, all things external whatsoever, however 
much importance they may have, it is the new creature 
that is the one effective thing—that, and that only. 

Paul and his Master both handled, observed, and to 

some extent revered services, as we call them, as the 
means of grace. Our Master attended the synagogical 
worship of the Sabbath days, as he was accustomed, it 
is said—as he was wont. He was a thorough Jew. 
He did not tread down the Jewish manners arftl habits. 
Wherever they were used to promote a wrong spirit 
he brought them to naught; but wherever they were 
of any benefit he not only did not discourage them, but 
was himself a glorious observer of them. There was 
not so Jewish a Jew in all Palestine as Jesus Christ in 
his day; and that was one of the reasons of his 
great popularity for the time. Among his own country- 
men he was a typical Jew, and brought back, they 
thought, the days of the heroic Jews—the old prophets 
and deliverers. Paul himself, we need not say if we 
have read his biography with any attention (and he 
gives us something of it in almost everything he 
wrote), was an intensely Jewish Jew, second to none; 
nor did he ever despise, ridicule or throw aside his ad- 
hesion to Jewish customs. On the contrary, even to 
the last days of his life, and within a year or two of his 
death, he ostentatiously went through the ritual of the 
temple; but he declares in another passage that, for 
the sake of winning men to spiritual life, he became all 
things to allmen. Among the Jews he was under the 
law—under Moses’ law—for the sake of winning them ; 
and when he was among the Gentiles he laid aside 
the law of Moses as such, and was without law——-that 
is, without that law—although he says he was under 
the law of Christ. 

Here is an instance, then, both of the Master and of 

his foremost apostle, in two respects—-first, an ob- 
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servance of instrumentation, and secondly, a persistent 
and luminous conception—bearing testimony to the 
fact that none of these things were religion; in other 
words, that they did not constitute the Gospel. 
Everywhere the Gospel was taught as being—what? 
Not a historical document; not a history of the life of 
Christ; not a record of his sayings and dealings. We, 
in a general sense, use the term so; but in its vital and 
spiritual sense, everywhere it was taught, both by the 
Master and his apostles, that the Gospel was a living 
experience in human hearts; not the educating influ- 
ence by which that was inspired and developed, but 
the thing itself—the new creature created in righteous- 
ness by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The Gospel, then, according to their conception, was 
a living state of spiritual facts: it was not a book, nor 
was it a system of truths, philosophically reduced and 
connected; it was that which these things were in- 
tended to produce—a new creature. A developed man- 
hood around the center of love by the power of the 
Holy Ghost—that is the Gospel. In each man, and in 
every assembly of men called a church, the Gospel is 
not what they believe, but what they are. 

We are not to undervalue church. organizations uor 
church ordinances, be they more or be they less. Some 
like them and are benefited by them. Some do not care 
for them because they are not benefited by them. We 
are not to tread on each other’s preferences, tastes, as- 
sociations or education; but we are never to allow our- 
selves to be so misled as to mistake the instrument 
for the end, the cause for the effect—that is, the minis- 
trant cause. We should fall into precisely the same 
mistake if we should speak of school-houses, black- 
boards, books, or physiology and mathematics, with the 
greatest reverence, meaning all the time simply the 
educated, refined and intelligent man. We discrimi- 
nate at once in the case of culture and intellectual de- 
velopment. We know that a train of institutions and 
influences are necessary for broad development; but 
the development itself, the education, is always not in 
the books, norin the school-houses, nor in the corps 
of professors, but in the scholar—there or nowhere. 
It is a living thing ; it is a term or phrase that conveys 
the idea of a certain condition of actual living men. 

Now, the Gospel, as it was taught by the apostles, 
was light from on high in the souls of men. It was a 
condition of conduct flowing from a condition of char- 
acter. It was the living experience of a soul attuned 


to the love of God and of men by the indwelling of the 


divine Spirit. This it was that was preached. 

Listen to such language as is found in Titus, the 
second chapter and the eleventh and fifteenth verses 
inclusive : 

‘*For the grace of God that bringeth salvation bath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in the present world; looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; wno gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto bimself a peculiar people, 
zealous; of good works. These things speak, and exhort, and 
rebuke with all authority. Let no man despise thee.” 

Here, then, is what men were to preach—the dispos- 
session of evil, and the perfection and beatification of 
the soul by reason of this spiritual life flowing from 
the heart of God. That was the Gospel to every man. 

Of course there is a large range of debatable ground 
as tothe method by which one can produce in men this 
sense of their need, of the nature of sin, the philosophy 
of it, the mode of convicting men of it, and of the 
transition from the dominion and power of sin to the 
development and power of a truly regenerated life in 
the soul. There is a wide variation which is quite 
permissible here ; but, according to the language of 
church disputants, one man holding a certain line of 
historic truth declares that that is the Gospel. It is no 
more the Gospel than an eggshell is the chicken. itis 
very necessary that every egg should have a shell to 


protect it; but it is not the chicken, nor the bird, nor > 


the eagle. It is an external condition ministering to 
an end ; but the end is the life of the thing itself. 

Here are men entrenched behind institutions that 
have, as they think, the historical prolongation back- 


-ward, until, link after link, the staple is hitched to the 


throne of God—the apostolic succession. And they 
hold that they have the true Gospel by virtue of that 
jointed succession. In other words, here is an exter- 
nal historicai development ; and they hold that that 
incloses the only true Gospel. If the historical apos- 
tolic churches, as they are called, could makeit appear 
to every dispassionate man that within the circuit of 
their walls there was a sweeter, purer, nobler develop- 
ment of human life, their argument would be sustain- 
able, perhaps ; but if within the circuit of historical 
churches human nature does not rise above the aver- 
age level of that which is outside of them, the argu- 
ment fails. The Gospel does not lie in historical 
sequences, but in the living development, the spirit- 
ual consciousness of men. 

Here is the greater church out of whose loins the 
Episcopal Church sprang, reformed from the mother 


church, that holds that it has a living connection be- 
tween it and its Head, properly augmented and auxil- 
iaried by its officers; that there is substantially a 
living God in the midst of the Church of Rome; and 
that there is no salvation out of Rome except the mere 
gratuity which God, out of his generosity, may be 
pleased to give, but of which there is no guarantee, no 
warrant, no properly grounded expectation. 

Now if, with all the accumulated organizations and 
the long, and in many respects illustrious history, that 


have gone with that great sect (for it is nothing but a 


sect), there was also uniformly, or so generally as to 
indicate the working of cause and effect. the highest 
style of manhood, and a nobler life in the family and 
state ; if men had become clearer minded, with a larger 
conscience and a purer aspiration; if the household 
life were sweeter and richer; if there were found there 
the garden and the orchard of spiritual experience, 
then manifestly that sect would give evidence of 
being more Christlike than any other ; and I would 
go into a community that was more Christlike 
than any other—that is to say, if it were a community 
that had existed a sufficient length of time to show 
that it had universal relations with mankinéd, and that 
it really did produce a nobler type of life, social, domes- 
tic and civic, as well as spiritual, than any other com- 
munity. I would seek such a community as that no 
matter what their doctrines were. There is the king- 
dom of God, where human nature effloresces and comes 
to its highest development. 

The Calvinistic—the Presbyterian —church holds 
that having subordinated all history and external ele- 
ments, and made them merely the servants of the 
church, they have a better declaration of God’s truth 
and will than any other church, and that within the 
scope of their believings a man is a great deal safer 
and a great deal nearer to duty and to God than he 
could be elsewhere. If it could be shown that human 
nature generally had risen higher within those limits 
than anywhere else, there would be a very strong pre- 
sumption in favor of their statement; but it is not 
enough that there are here and there stately growths 
—these are in every community. It is not enough 
that you point out much that is good and admirable— 
there are saints belonging to almost every sect in the 
world. Butis there such a characteristic difference 
as that they stand, as compared with other sects, in 
the consent of all men, above all others? Differences 
of degree are recognizable. You could not make acom- 
munity believe that the vine was a stately, strong oak 
tree of centuries; youcould not make men helieve that 
any number of candles in a dwelling were like the sun 
in light and in strength; you could not make a commu- 
nity believe that this, that, or the other sect had such 
an advantage over all others that the men and women 


in this sect stood head and shoulders above people in — 


general. There is no such difference in sects. When 
you come to look into the actual relations of denomi- 
nations to one another they are very largely relying 
upon organization, upon ordinances, upon philosophi- 
cal statements, upon doctrines, upon historic and ex- 
ternal conditions, in their assumption of superior ranks 
one over another; whereas the Word of Godstill sounds 
its note, ‘‘Circumcision or uncircumcision, baptism or 
no baptism, organization or no organization, doctrine 
or no doctrine, it is the new creature created in right- 
eousness in Christ Jesus that is the Gospel;” and he is 
the new creature who in this life rises highest, shines 
brightest, and is irradiated with the most beauty. 
There came together, not long ago, a great conven- 
tion of very noble men—the Pan Presbyterian Council ; 
and in their deliberations it was debated whether there 


should be an attempt made to restate the creeds of — 


the Presbyterian Church—substantially the Westmin- 
ster Confession; and they concluded not to meddle with 
it, but to let it stand, and dispersed and went their 
several ways home. 

There was convoked, not a great while after, what 
is called the Triennial Council of the Congregational 
churches. Professor Smythe, of Andover, read a long 
and very able essay to show that the Congregational 
churches ought to have a new creed; and after debate 
it was resolved that steps should be taken for making 
a new creed. A committee of seven was appointed by 
the Council, not to make the creed, but to select the 
creed-makers. Twenty-five is the number, I think, 
that are to be called into council. 

Now, it is to be remembered that the Congrega- 
tional Churches of New England, and generally of the 
United States, are substantially in agreement with the 
Presbyterians in holding truths formulated in the 
Westminster and Savoy Confessions of faith. The 
two great platforms of New England are substantially 
the Savoy Confession and the Catechism. The Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms have been substantially those 
of the Westminster Confession or Assembly. 

The Congregational churches then, as represented 
in their great Triennial Council, unquestionably said, 
by this action, that these confessions of faith do not 
any longer perfectly express divine truth. I think that 
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may be said to be avery fair inference. They have 
substantially declared that the minds of the people 
to-day need to be illuminated by a reconstructed state- 
ment of religious truth. Well, that isa good deal— 
a good deal. 

One step that I took more than thirty years ago 
was to declare that the medieval creeds, though they 
possessed much virtue, and had like anchors been very 
useful indeed in past storms, like anchors were not 
good for anything when the ship was tied up in the 
harbor. And more, I have held, from the beginning, 
that the creeds which have come down to us from the 
medieval ages, or from two hundred years ago, had 
in thém much that was solid and noble, and that would 
belong to all time. Yet the most momentous part of 
them—that which touched upon the character of God, 
upon the work of the Divine Spirit in the human soul, 
upon the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, upon his 
sacrifice and death, and upon the atonement—was ex- 
pressed in language which not only did not interpret 
Scripture correctly, but stood right over against it, 
hiding and hindering it; and I have taken the ground 
that it was the duty of the ministry that held such 
creeds to get them out of the way as stumblingblocks 
before the Word of the Lord, in order that men could 
come at the real truth; and I think that under divine 
providence the thoughts of men have traveled about 
to that point. They have traveled for fifty or a hun- 
dred years, from the days of Edwards, and Spring, 
and Hopkins, and Bellamy, and Backus, and a host of 
men such as these, aud they have come at last to the 
conclusion that those creeds do not express the truth 
as itis held by the Christian public within the range 
of Congregational churches. 

Now, there is one step further that I have taken, and 
do take, and shall insist upon; and that is, that we are 
not in a condition, as yet, to formulate a creed. The 
world has not lived long enough. God’s mode of work- 
ing consists in making men live great truths first, and 
then tell what they have got by their actual life. The 
spiritual conscience has not gone through all that 
round of development which is necessary to disclose 
the philosophy of mind; and if you do not understand 
the philosophy of mind you cannot understand the 
philosophy of God. We have no other light than our 
own consciousness. If I say that God is just, and 
have never had any consciousness of justice myself, it 
is nothing, or it is as a dark lantern in a dark hole to 
me. We have had given tous reason, judgment and 
moral sense—the sense of truth, the sense of honor 
and rectitude, the sense of purity aud love; and as 
‘these are developed in lower grades among men they 
are types, they are single letters; and by putting the 
various experiences of men together we get the sen- 
tences of what truth, and honor, and rectitude, and 
purity and love are in the divine nature; but in the 
present state of ignorance, or nescience, or science, 
if you choose to call it so, to unfold the whole theory 
of the divine nature, of the origin of men, of the 
source of evil and sin, of motive and desire, is a task 
that neither individual men, nor men in association in 
the family or in society, have so far been able to per- 
form. The truths that are coming upon the world 
have not yet been ail evolved; and there are one or 
two questions that would naturally come up before the 
committee that are appointed for the founding of the 
new creed. 

Are they going to undertake to give such an inter- 
pretation to the old formula as will make it palatable 
without any essential change? Are they going: to 
patch the old chariot? or are they going to build a new 
one? Which way are they working? with their face 
to the past and their back to the future, or with their 
back to the past and their face to the future? Are they 
going to invite into the number of those that are to 
give expression toa new creed the men that are de- 
voutly and thoroughly scientific? Are they going to 
include men that will give some sort of expression to 
the present tendency of men’s belief upon the subject 
of the origin of species in this world? Are they going 
to have among these men some who will express their 
views as to what God has actually done as revealed by 
the manuscript of rocks by geology? Are they going 
to have some expression in regard to the nature of 
Scripture in the light that modern learning and inter- 
pretation have brought to bear upon it, so as thata 
plain common man will know precisely what the best 
men of the church believe in regard to the Bible? Or, 
are they going to put a glow upon the old creed, and 
swallow it like a sugar-coated pill? 

Men that are reading the Bible are pointing out place 
after place and thing after thing that seem inconsis- 
tent; and our refuge from these assaults is to say, 
‘“‘Well, they are infidels.” Men read about David’s 
imprecatory songs; they read of the slaughter of 
thousands and bundreds of thousands of people; they 
read of the terrible worldliness and animalism that 
possessed even the best of menof certain generations; 
’ and being filled with superstition in regard to the in- 
aspiration of Scripture they suppose that they have either 


got to reject the whole Bible, or to accept it all; anda 
declaration of what the Bible really is in its simple 
origin—is that going into the new creed? If it is not, 
what is the use of it? Is it going to meet the exigency 
of present thought? or is it going to be a creed that 
will substitute the machinery of religion for religion 
itself 2? The conception that runs parallel with the 
teaching of Scripture, and with the declaration of the 
phases of experience that a man goes through in pass- 
ing from the lowest carnal state up to the highest reach 
of spiritual life and spiritual joy—namely, the evolu- 
tion of the soul under divine guidance from selfishness 
and sin and worldliness, up, step by step, to seraphic 
bliss and spiritual unity with God—that is the Gospel; 
and is there going to be a creed that will set forth the 
spiritual life of men? 

To-day, a man may go to the Communion Table who 
yesterday exploded oaths, if he has said his prayers, 
and is sorry for his profanity. A man may have all the 
week long not violated the law of the land, but vio- 
lated the law of charity and love in his dealing with 
his fellow men; he may have trod down the weak; he 
may have outrun the feeble; he may have made all men 
his servants, instead of being the servant of all men, 
being stronger and smarter than they; and if he be- 
lieves in the Thirty-nine Articles, or in the Creed and 
Confession of the churches, and has violated none of 
them, he may sit unrebuked at the table of the Lord. 
Men say, ‘‘ Oh, well, there is weakness among the 
brethren ;” but no sense of shock comes tothem. If 
he gives liberally to various fairs and benevolent 
movements; if he bribes love and confidence, the fact 
that he is under the influence of carnal, selfish, wicked 
passions, from time to time, does not disfranchise him. 
A man may be harsh, coarse, severe, very wicked, and 
though the kingdom of God may not have shone upon 
his battlements for years, and though he may be 
plunged into profound darkness, yet if he would give 
his body to be burned rather than have an article 
altered in the Creed, and if he stands up for his church, 
he is considered a faithful Christian by his brethren. 
If he is a good sectarian they experience no shock at 
anything he may do. Butif I were to deny the atone- 
ment of Christ, I might live just like Christ, and men 
would put me out of the church. If I denied the 
historical statements of the life and death of Christ, 
and set aside the commercial, the dynastic, the foren- 
sic theory in regard to Christ, but taught the inward 
and spiritual theory of his life and death, and of his 
love for the souls of men, voiding and vacating the 
old church theories cf atonement, and substituting 
in their place a spiritual fact, though I were to live as 
Christ lived I should be called to account as a danger- 
ous man and a heresiarch. 

We have had treatises on holy living and holy dying: 
is there ever to be a statement of the fact that trans- 
spires and must transpire in one way or another when 
a conscious soul under the inspiration of God’s spirit 
is going up from darkness to light, and passing on 
from death unto life? Is that to be a creed in the 
church? [Is holy life in holy men to be the main creed 
of the sanctuary? After the declaration of the apostle, 
‘*Neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth 
anything,” is this newness of life ever to become a 
doctrinal statement so that men shall come into the 
church feeling in their innermost soul the pressure 
of the desire and of the obligation to live in that spirit- 
ual love which arose from the bosom of God? 

I know not what these twenty-five men are going to 
do; but I know what is going to be done, without be- 
ing a prophet or the son of a prophet. I am sure, I 
do know, that more and more as the years go on, as 
virtue grows purer in the household—and it is grow- 
ing purer there; as philanthropy becomes larger and 
nobler—and it is becoming larger and nobler; as 
benevolence takes on new cosmical proportions, and 
is spread between nation and nation, between neigh- 
borhood and neighborhood, and between individual 
and individual; as the moral element is incorporated 
more and more into laws, and institutions, and cus- 
toms, the old scholastic statements must go under, 
and there will be a restatement of the truth which 
shall teach the world the marrow of love. 

Prayer is not piety; praise is not piety; belief is not 
piety. All these things may be auxiliary to piety, asa 
schoolmaster is auxiliary to learning; but as a school- 
master is not learning in the pupil, so religious observ- 
ances are not piety in the individual: and we are com- 
ing to the time when we shall have the mind of Christ, 
when that mind of Christ shall be dominant over every 
other thing, and when we shall cease to look to ex- 
ternalities, and shall look entirely to the inward and 
spiritual elements. j 

Then that will come to pass which men have now 
begun to seek by blind and devious ways. When 
Christianity becomes so largely developed it produces 
what is called the principle of elective affinity. Chem 
ists of the old school (chemistry has been revolution- 
ized, as everything else has; andIdo not know how 
it is in the new school) taught that certain elements 


to attack our neighbors on the subject. 


being brought into near neighborhood, had an affinity 
for each other, and rushed together. One thing is 
very sure: there is an elective affinity between good- 
ness and goodness, benevolence and benevolence, sym- 
pathy ani sympathy, purity and purity. If you want to 
unite Christians, you do not unite them any more by 
sweeping away their churches. Suppose you wanted to 
bring two provinces together in harmonious relations, 
in civic amity, in peaceful intercourse with each other, 
and suppose you should propose to do it by pulling 
down all the forts, by overthrowing all the walls that 
surround the cities, and by destroying all the weapons. 
of war, thus leaving the people just as they were be- 
fore they had any means of protection? Changing the 
external conditions does not change the true interior 
conditions. Changing outward observances dogs not 
change the inward disposition. 

You might take away all the medieval framework of 
the Roman church; you might take away all the newly- 
fashioned framework of the Anglican church; you 
might take away all the laws of the Calvinistic and 
Armenian systems of theology; you might take away 
pretty much all the ordinances of the churches, and 
get ail Christians to write their name in blood, if it 
were necessary, in league and covenant that they 
would come together in unity, by a sinking of all those 
things that tended to separate them; and if human 
nature was not changed they would not be one single 
particle nearer together, and there would be no more 
unity than there was before. There can be no unity 
in mere juxtaposition. You cannot crowd men to- 
gether in that way. You cannot have unity of 
churches in the sense that every Christian on the globe 
will accept what every other Christian does. You 
have got to meet on different days, in different houses. 
There can be no physical unity. You can never be 
united by calling yourselves all Catholics, or all Pro- 
testants. The Catholic thinks he has unity. In some 
respects he has a technical, theological, dynastic unity ; 
but for the most part he has no more unity than we 
have. The Protestants are broken up into sects, it is 
said. Yes, you would think so to hear them squabble. 
Yet there is no more real unity among the Catholics 
than there is among the Protestants. All attempts to 
produce unity from the outside are vain and foolish; 
and even if the impossible should become a possibility 
it would not be worth the having. : 

What, then, are we to do? There is but one way to 
bring men into unity; and that is by bringing them 
into unity of thoughts from the inside. You cannot 
make a light in a man’s presence that he will not see it. 
Even if he shuts his eyes he will notice the difference. 
You cannot present beauty to men and they not admire 
it. You cannot see noble Christian men, who live in 
transcendent heroism all their life long, singing in the 
household, choiring in the congregation, and moving 
to and fro with blessings for everybody, and not well 
nigh revere them. Their very presence is a picture of 
beauty, and their passing by is as the fragrance of 
flowers. You cannot have beauty in life and have men 
hate it, or refuse to be in alliance with it; and if you 
kindle it in churches they will come together just as 
much as it is possible for people to come together. 

It is not making men chant the same hymns, it is 
not making them say A, B, C, altogether, that makes 
this or that school. The true creed of any church is 
the way its members live. The true Gospel of any de- 
nomination is the attainment which it makes in the 
development of holy Christian dispositions. When it 
comes to that we arevery nimble to defend ourselves; . 
and we have nimble instruments of war by which 
Here de.om- 
inations wage fight; but once let the orthodoxy of a 
church stand in its new spiritual life, and in the ex- 
altation of its members, and no weapon that is formed 
against it shallprosper. Nothing can keep apart men 
who are drawn together by the same spirit that draws 
them to their common Head, Jesus Christ. 

And now, brethren, I shalldie. I have been ahewer 
of wood and a carrier of water. I am not in the 
slightest degree puffed up with any conception of my 
own importance in my time. Iam unspeakably grate- 
ful to have been permitted to doa little. But oh, I 
have such a sense of the movement of God upon the 
whole earth! I see that the morning is coming, and 
that the truth is breaking the bars of night, not be- 
cause I happened to get up a little earlier than you did, 
but because God is working. The morning is coming 
by reason of the revolution of the earth. I have such 
a sense of the outpouring and the oncoming of the 
divine Spirit upon the human race, that my own 
work seems to me very little; and yet that little seems 
to be a great honor. To have been permitted to turn 
a single leaf, even, in the book of time, by which men 
have gone up one step; to have been permitted to 
make some smiles, to take away some sorrows, and to 
point out the right road to any, has been an unspeak- 
able privilege to me. 

But no human being is of much account. God is 
the only man that is worth reckoning much about— 
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God that pours himself into men, and is the one great 


' Man, the one great Soul, the one great Power. I, 


with unspeakable joy, look down the line of the coming 


periods; and without being a prophet, yet with the 
ecstasy of the old prophets, I discern the light grow- 
ing stronger and stronger. Old things shall pass 
away. All things shall become new. And I rejoice, 
not because my church is going up, not because the 
denomination to which I belong is going up, nor be- 
cause any other church or denomination is going down, 
but because all mankind are going {up. The heavens 
are stooping ; they are bowing themselves, as if to kiss 
the earth; the earth is lifting itself out of its degrada- 
tion, both externally and internally; the way is being 
cast ap; aud the ransomed of the Lord shall return 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads; and I shall be there to see it; and 
you will be there to see it; and our dear children will 
be there to seeit; and every one of us that on the way 
kindles and lifts up a brighter torch or flame of experi- 

ence and life, and sets a more heroic example of Christ- 
likeness and Christliving, shall find fresh the memory 
of God like a written book; and when you come to 
standin Zion and before God, and receive that one 
look which no tongue can describe, and he shall say, 
‘“*Come to me,” though you have gone through an 
ocean of blood, though you have swam through rivers 
of tears, that moment will obliterate all, and you will 
cast your crown at his feet, and say, ‘‘ Not unto us, 
not unto us, but unto thy name, be the praise.”’ 


Beligions Helos. 


Knox-Little on Ritualism.—A correspondent in Boston 
writes Dec. 6th: The lecture in the Meionaon on Ritualism 
this Monday morning by the Rev. W. J. Knox-Little was 
in many ways a significant event. Mr. Knox- Little is a 
full-fledged English ritualist, being the rector of a church 
in the busy city of Manchester, and having, if we mistake 
not, been himself a sufferer to some extent in the conflict 
now going on within the Church of England over ques- 
tions of vestments, altar positions and candles. If he bad 
been asked by the sympathizing friends in this country 
whom he is now helping in revival services to give this 
exposition of the views of his party, the fact would have 
been an ordinary one, and might have passed unnoticed 
in these columns. But that the invitation to speak upon 
such a subject should have come as it did from a large 
number of Protestant clergymen of Boston and vicinity, 
of all shades of religious views and church connections— 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, etc. 
—showed a very uncommon interest, or at least a very 
creditable spirit of intellectual and ecclesiastical hospital- 
ity, and a praiseworthy disposition to ‘‘ prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good.’”’ The hall was filled with 
a very remarkable audience some time before the hour 
appointed, and was fairly crowded by the time the speaker 
entered. He was very gracefully and graciously intro- 
duced by the Rev. Dr. Duryea, who knows so well how to 
peel off the exterior of a subject and get at the kernel! of 
it with the least possible delay. Mr. Knox-Little is a 
smooth-faced, slender, rather youthful-looking individual, 
wearing spectacles, and exhibiting most of those traits 
and tricks of putlic speech which are noticeable in our 
English cousins of every religious name. He wore a plain 
suit of black, a coat whose only conspicuous feature was 
its excessively long skirt, and, contrary to expectation, 
read from a manuscript instead of relying upon his ex- 
temporaneous gifts, which are known to be considerable. 
When I add that he spoke for very nearly two hours, and 
held his hearers with scarcely an exception for the whole 
of that time in spite of as heated and fetid an atmosphere 
as a public hall often contains, you will understand that 
he had something to say and said it with goodeffect. The 
address was a defense of the consistency of the English 
ritualists with the teachings of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Book of Common Prayer itself he did not 
attempt to defend; but, taking it for granted, he under- 
took to show that the main positions of the ritualists grew 
logically out of that book, and that, mistaken though they 
might be believed to be, they are at least honest and sin- 
cere. The chief points made were that the Prayer Book 
teaches or allows the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, the Real Presence (not the corpo- 
real) of Christ in his sacraments, the three orders of the 
ministry, and the use of eucharistic vestments as properly 

significant of the central and great act of Christian wor- 
ship. It was claimed that the term “ritualist” was a term 
of reproach, as the names of ‘‘ Puritan,” ‘‘ Quaker,’’ and 
‘‘ Methodist”’ originally were, and that it did not justly 
and fairly represent the sentiments and aims of those to 
whom it was applied. This point was well ‘taken, and a 
good deal was made of it. The claim was advanced and 
supported with much of ability and earnestness, that 
the ritualist movement was, like the Methodist 
movement, only another effort for a higher and 
richer spiritual life, but with this difference, that 
while the Methodists went off from the Church, the 
ritualists proposed to stay in it and work through it— 
the Church of their love. Many illustrations were given 
of the truth of these positions, some of which were not 
a little amusing, and gave the audience much delight. 
More might.bave been said than wassaid of the consecrat- 


well know, some of the most faitbful Christian service 
now being rendered in Great Britain. But not everything 
could be said even in twohours. The failure of Mr. 
Knox-Little’s effort, when its object is takentinto account, 
was its assumption of premises which most of those who 
invited him, and certainly most of those who came to 
hear bim, would not be prepared to deny. In fact, the 
average New England Con@regationalist or Baptist or 
Methodist would very gladly admit that the English Book 
of Common Prayer contains the germs of ritualism. 
From this point of view Mr. Knox-Litttle’s line of argu- 
ment was better adapted for an audience of Episcopalians 
than for one of so miscellaneous a character as this. He 
would have met the case more aptly if he had left the 
Prayer Book entirely out of the question, and made a plea 
for an ornate and symbolic and sensuous worship, based 
on the broad grounds which would appeal toevery human 
consciousness. Still, the occasion was a unique one, and 
the address or lecture was adroit ina good sense, clever 
and impressive. It was delivered with an earnestness 
which covered up all peculiarities of manner. A word is 
due to the new Meionaon, which your correspondent now 
has occasion to mention for the first time. It is an under- 
ground hall of the rebuilt Tremont Temple, and a worse 
place,for an audience to get into or out of it would be 
hard to find. For remoteness, and bad air, and general 
uncomfortableness it ought to take the premium, and if 
there is nota terrible loss of life there some day by fire, 
all past experience will go for nothing. 


An English Clergyman on Ritualism.—Canon Fleming, 
preaching at St. Michael’s, Chester-square, recently, said: 
‘*We are surrounded just now by an esthetic religion, 
which comes appealing to men’s senses with an excessive 
ritual, and some of our clergy, who of all men among us 
ought to be law-keepers, not law-breakers, are so obsti- 
nately fighting this battle that, forgetful of all canonical 
obedience and ordination vows, they are ready to go to 
prison rather than obey the laws of their Church and uf 
the land. But no vestments or ritual can justify lawless- 
ness, and all this augurs that if the Established Church 
falls it will not be by violent hands from without, but the 
blow will be struck by hands within herown pale. The 
three great schools of thought— High, Broad, aad Evan- 
gelical—must ever be found in our national church; and 
it would be an evil day for her when she has not room for 
them all. But those who are now straining her to carry 
another school that sails as closely as it can go to the 
Church of Rome, will find that they are attempting a 
thing impossible in this country. The laity, who bave quite 
read up to the clergy if not beyond them, will not adopt 
or even tolerate such a religion within the limits of the 
Reformed Protestant Church. The {sterling, downright 
manhood of our nation rejects it. Give it time. The 
bubble will burst.” 


The Society of the Royal Law, which takes its name 
from the language of St. James, “If ye fulfil the royal 
law according to the Scriptures, ye do well,’’ and which 
includes such women in the Episcopal Church as are occu- 
pied or interested in any branch of Christian work, has 
been receiving ‘‘instructions’’ from certain bishops of 
the Cburch in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
etc. Of these, two or three were given by Bishop Whipple,. 
and as many more by Bishop Garrett, of Northern Texas. 
These instrnctions, which last about an hour, and which 
are preceded and followed by brief services, are another 
sign of the increasing interest this church is taking in the 
work of Christian women. Indeed, taking into account 
the recent legislation in the matter of deaconesses, the 
work of sisterhoods, women’s missionary societies, etc., it 
is plain that as much as possible is to be made of those 
wonderful resources in the way of zeal and - activity 
which seem to be woman’s especial endowment. In ad- 
dressing the Women’s Missionary meeting, last week, 
Bishop Vail was especially happy in showing how much 
St. Paul thought of those Christian women, Phebe, and 
Priscilla, and Mary, and Junia, and Tryphena, who were 


‘to him as sisters and helpers in the Lord. Now, asin the 


early Church, he said, women should play the same part 
of activity and usefulness. 


The Week of Prayer.—In accordance with the arrange- 
ments made by the Evangelical Alliance, a Union Meeting 
for Prayer will be held in this city, at the Brick Church, 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, every 
afternoon during the Week of Prayer, at half-past three 
o’clock, conducted by the following clergymen: 

January 3d, Monday.—Rev. J. M. King, D.D. 

January 4th, Tuesday.—Rev. E. P. Rogers, D.D. 
January 5th, Wednesday.—Rev. T. S. Hastings, D.D. 
January 6th, Thursday.—Rev. Wm. M, Taylor, D. D. 
January 7th, Friday.—Rev. J. Peddie, D.D. 

January 8th, Saturday.—Rev. R. F. McKim, D.D. 

On Sabbath evening, January 9th, at half-past seven 
o’clock, a public meeting will be held in the same church. 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge will preside; Drs. 8. I. Prime and P. 
Schaff, Secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance, will make 
statements, and brief addresses will be made by Rev. Drs. 
J. F. Elder, E. A. Washburn, M. D. C. Crawford, and L. 
D. Bevan. 


Church Recognition and Installation.—A Council was 
called Decamber 2d at the Lenhardht Chapel, four miles 
north of St. Catherine, Mo., to recognizea newly formed 
Congregational Church of nine members. It was organ- 
ized by the election of the Rev. G. Griffiths, New Cambria, 


| as moderator, and Deacon W. D. Roberts as clerk. A 


careful investigation was then made into the condition of 
the new field, the circumstances which moved the friends 


ed lives and faithful. works of the English ritualists as a 
class, tg whom is to be credited, as many of our readers 


of the Gospel there to take such a step, and the regularity 


of their proceedings in the matter, which resulted in a 
unanimous vote in favor of recognition. Father Seward, 
of Laclede, a Congregationalist in this region, 
gave them the right hand of fellowship in behalf of the 
Council. The Rev. C. M. Schwartzauer was installed as 
pastor by the same Council; the Rev. J. C. Plumb, of 
Brookfield, preached the sermon and gave the right band 
of fellowship ; the Rev. E. D, Seward offered the install- 
ing prayer; the Rev. J. W. Blosser, of Bevier, gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. G. Griffiths, of New 
Cambria, the charge to the people. 


The Rev. Dr. E. A. Washburn, of Calvary Church, who 
has greatly suffered from malaria caused by defective 
sewerage, is at last slowly improving, and it to be hoped 
that in a few weeks he will have fairly recovered. When 
he came to this city fifteen years ago he was blessed with 
an iron constitution, which, however, was to be slowly 
enfeebled by somebody’s neglect of sanitary laws. The 
consequence was that he had to put aside some important 
literary work which but for his imperfect health would 
probably have been by this time given tothe world. Of the 
twoor three books which were fairly under way, one is a 
work on “ Church Polity,” which, taking into account the 
broad and philosophic spirit in which he might be pre- 
sumed to treat the subject, could not fail to be of very 
great interest. Dr. Washburn is one of the most scholarly 
and independent men in the Episcopal Church, and seeing 
he is only sixty-one years of age, there may be yet suffi- 
cient time and strength for him to say what, however, he 
can far better afford to go without saying than the public 
can afford to go without hearing. 


‘* Hindered by Camp-Meetings’’ is a complaint made by 
one of the missionaries of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Texas. He says these meetings, known also as 
‘‘revival meetings” and protracted meetings,’ which 
are very prevalent at a certain season of the year, 


absorb all the religious activity and interest of the region - 


round about the place where they are held, before, during 
end after their session, and of course obstruct regular 
Sunday-school missionary work. The same difficulty is 
experienced by other missionaries of the Union. Do such 
meetings compensate for such hindrances! and interrup- 
tions of regular work? 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The new Holy Trinity Church, of Harlem, was opened for 
service Dec. 5th. 

—The Rev. Dr. Darling, of Schenectady, is preparing a his- 
tory of the Sunday-schools ot that place. 

—The New York Presbytery has decided upon a systematic 
visitation of all its churches during the coming winter. 

—The Rey. Joseph Reynolds, Jr., bas been appointed as- 
sistant rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 

—Principal Dawson, of McGill College, Montreal, is deliver- 
ing a course of lectures before the Auburn Theological Sem - 
inary. 

—The corner-stone of the new Methodist church at Nos- 
trand avenue and Quincy street, Brooklyn, was laid two 
weeks ago, Bishop Harris and Doctors Fowler and Buckley 
taking part in the exercises. 

—The Rev. N. G. Smith, lately of the Gates Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, has accepted a callto the pulpit of the 
Union Congregational Chureb, Brooklyn, becoming the suc- 
cessor of the Rev. Joseph Wild. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Second Congregational Church, of Greenwich, Conn., 
bave extended a unanimous ca!l to the Rey. George A, 
Gordon, of Cambridge, Mass., to become their pastor. 
Mr. Gordon is a graduate of the Bangor Theological Semina- 
ry, and is now engaged ina special course of study at Har- 
vard University. 

—The Rev. Wm. R. Terrett was installed pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Dalton, Mass., Dec. Ist. Moderator of 
Council, the Rev. E. Flint, D. D.. Hinsdale: Sermon, Prof. L. 
Pratt, D.D.. of WilliamsCollege ; charge to pastor, the Rev. 
J.C. Jenkins, Pittsfield ; charge to people, the Rey. Dr. Flint, 
Hinsdale ; right hand of fellowship, the Rev. A.C. Sewall, 
Williamstown ; installing prayer, the Rev. N. H. Eggleston, 
Williamstown. 

—The committee appointed to secure an additional endow- 


meat of the Harvard Divinity School (Dr. Bellows, chair-. 


man) direct attention to the fact that of the $139,000 asked 
for, $13,146,31 are yet to be raised. The amount criginally 
named was based upon careful calculations made in Jan- 
uary, 1879, and to-day it clearly appears that no smaller sum 
will accomplish the endsin view. The committee, therefore, 
appeal earnestly and confidently to the friends of theo- 
logical education to complete the proposed endowment.  . 

—The Faith Prayer Cure Mission, of Springfield, Mass., an- 
oints with oil aswell as prayer. The anointing consists sim- 
ply in dipping the floger in oil and placing it on the forehead 
of the patient, and the sisters find their authority for this in 
James v., 14, 15: *“‘Is any sick among you? Let him call for 
the elders of the church; and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing bim with oii in the name of the Lord; and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shali raise him up; 
and if he have committed sins they sball be forgiven him.”’ 
Other passages also confirm their belief in the healing power 
of faithful prayer. 

THE WEST- 
_—Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick bas given an additional $100,000 
to the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Chicago. 

—Three new Congregational churches have been organized 
in lowa: one at Meriden, another at Storm Lakeand a third 
in the neighborhood of Cherokee. 

—The six Methodist churches of Detroit, Mich., are all free 
from debt. During eighteen months past they have contri- 
buted toa common fund,andon Thanksgiving Day held a 
united service of gratitude, $35,500 bave been raised. More 
than 3,000 persons bave sbared in the giad result, During 
the services there was sent to the Seeond Congregational 
Cburcb, which had just rajsed $28.000 to repurchase their lost 
house and Jand, fervent congratulations, and q compliment- 
ary response recejyed, Detroit churches are bappy, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
~at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising ba of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
om east memoranda of prices are desirable 

in 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

Amusements.” By H. C. Haydn, D.D. A 
discussion of a much-talked-of subject. 

Minnie’s Temptation.’ By Mary B. Wyllys. 

‘“‘Talks and Stories about Prayer.”’ By W. F. 
Crafts, D.D. Anecdotes and familiar talks. 

RoBERTS Bros., Boston. 

‘Modern Society.”” By Julia W. Howe. Two 
essays on Society, one of which was read before 
the Concord Schoo! of Philosophy. 

**Stories of the Sea.”’ By E. E. Hale. Stories 
of great discoveries, voyages and wrecks. 

‘Head of Medusa.’ By George Fleming, 
Miss Fietcher’s latest story. 

LEE’& SHEPARD. 
‘‘Aim, Fire, Bang.” By Julia M. Beecher. 


* Live Boys in the Black Hills.’ By A. More- 
camp. 

“The Twin Uousins.”’ By Sophie May. 

**A Strong Arm, &c.”’ By E. Kellogg. 


**Gems of Genius.”’ By H. W. French. 
Jas. R. OsGoop & Co. 

“The Trip to England.”” By Wm, Winter. A 
collection of letters originally contributed tothe 
Tribune.” 

“Ballads and other Poems.’ By Tennyson. 
Containing Mr. Tennyson's recent contributions 
to various periodicals. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 

‘‘A Summer at Peace Cottage.” 
Pratt. Avery attractive book. 

“Charity, Sweet Charity.’’ By Rose Porter. 
Astory in Miss Porter’s characteristically de- 
lightful style. 

* Honolulu.”’ By Laura Fish Judd. 

NaTIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
** Alcohol and Hygiene.’’ By Julia Colman. 
WASHINGTON Gov’T PRINTING OFFICE, 


By S. W. 


** Commissioner’s Report of Fisheries.’ Part 
VI, for 1878. 
WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, Mass. 
‘A Guide to the Greek New Testament.”’’ By 
E. C. Mitchell, D.D. 
“Gesenius Hebrew Grammar.” By E. C. 


Mitchell, D.D. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., PHILA. 

* Old Faith and New Thoughts.’ By the Kev’ 
J. B. Gross. 

** Wandering Thoughts and Wandering Steps.”’ 
By a Pailadelphia Lady. Sketches of travel in 
Europe. 

** Story of a Dog.”’ 
for children. 

* Feet and Wings.”’ 

“The Ycungster.”’ By Cousin Daisy. 

Time Child Life.’’ By E. H. Arr, 

*“*My Hero.”’ By Mrs. Forrester. 

A. WILLIAMS & Co., BOSTON, 

**Country Love and City Life.’ By C. H, St. 
John. A volume of verse. 

GEO. MUNRO. 

Letty’s Experience.” 
lock. 

** Rachel Gray.” By Julia Kavanagh. 

** Malcolm.” By Geo. McDonald. 

** Endymion.”’ By Beaconsfield. 

*“Onuta.”’ By Octave Feuillet. 

Sisters.’’ By Geo. Ebers. 

MACMILLAN & Co. 

“Primer of French Literature.’ By Geo. 
Saintsbury. An admirable survey of French 
literature. 

“Food for the Invalid.”’ By Drs. shat 
and Wood. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, PHILA, 

** Lesson Calendar for 1881.”’ 

Duncan & HALL, 

*“* Ye Last Sweet Thing in Corners.”’ 

JANSEN, McCLurG & Co., CHICAGO. 

“*Life of Beethoven.” By Jno. J. Lalor. A 
charming biography. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

** All Round the Year.”’ E. and D. A. Goodale. 
A new volume of verse, containing also ‘In 
Berkshire with the Wild Flowers.” 

**Nestlenook.”’ By L. Kip. 

Henry Hott & Co. 

“The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia.”” By Jno. D, 

Champlin, Jr. 


By N. D’Anvers. A story 


By Miss Mu- 


& Hunt. 
“International Lessons.’’ Berean Series, 1 


“Walter.” By Emma Leslie. A story of the 
times of Wesley. 

“The American Conflict.”’ 
S. Robinson. 

““Fur-Ciad Adventurers.” By Z. A Mudge. 
Travel and adventure in the far North. 

“Drifting and Anchored.”’ By Mrs. E. J. 
Richmond. A story of real life, with a decided 
moral bearing. 

“Saxby.’’ By Emma Leslie. A story of the 
early Puritan times in England and America. 

“Elizabeth Christine, Wife of Frederick the 
Great.’ By Catharine E. Hurst. The story of 
the tragic life of the wife of Frederick the 
Great. 

** Amy’s Probation.”’ 
‘Commentary on the International Sunda y - 


3vols. By Mary 


School Lessons for 1881.”’ 
D.D., and Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, M.A. 


E. CLaxtTon & Co., PHILA. 


**Leaves Gathered.’’ 
verse, 


lections from the poets. 
HARPER & BRos. 
Confidential Agent.”’ By James Payn. 
MAGAZINES. 
American Art Journal, 


Magazine for January, 1881. 
Music. 


Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio. 
PAMPHLETS. 


& Co.’s Catalogue, Catalogue of Amherst Col 


Camp Meeting Association, Medical Record 
Christian World, Unity Specialist and Intelli 


1880, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 1...5 Bond Street. 
“ American Painters.” Ill. 4to. 


Italy.” Ill. Editea by T. A. Trollope. 
a. 
* Life and her Children.’’ 

Ill. 12mo0. $1.59. 
The Spectator.” Alex. Chambers, A. M. 6 yols. 
vo 

Francis Wey. lll. lvol. 4to, $15, $29. 
“Tne Homes of America.’’ 
Lamb. 4to. $6, $12. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & Son, 714 meh Kt New York. 
“Henry Boynton Smith.”’ Port 


By Wm. H.G G. Kingston. $1.75 
“Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines.,”’ 
ed. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

* Heroes of Christian History. ” Popular biog- 
raphies by English and American authors. 12mo. 
vols. 75 cents each. 

w Ready: 
“William Wilberforce, By John 
*Henry Mart aTS By Canon Chas. D. Bell, D.D. 
“Phillip Dod ridge. By Cast. Stanford, "DD. 
Other volumes in 
“D’Israeli’s Complete Wor 
Beaconsfield. 6vols. Crown svo. $7.50 
vols. Crown 8vo. $3.75 
4 V forks. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. 


$7.50 pers 


eparation 


r set. 


7 W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway. 
“Complete Works of Kembrandt.” 3 vols. 
lio and portfolio, 24x31. 

“The Schools of Modern in * 
Beavington Atkinson. Ill, 1 vol. 12. 

Eu he ae Véron et Chas. Tardieu, rédacteurs). 
vois. Folio. $32, $40, $60. 

* The Portfolio. ; By Philip G. Hamerton. Ill. 
1889. Cumplete. $14. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Voices of and Gludness.”’ 
mer, D.D. Lil. $l. 


Modern Scottish Pulpit.” 8vo. 
190 shrist and his Religion.”’ By Rev. Reid. 


“The ae of Consolation.” $1.25. 
*In Christo.” By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
He’ps to Luke. 
Internationa! Sunday-School Lessons for 1881. 
Ryle’s Notes on Luke.” 2 vols. $3. 
an’. Notes on Luke and John.” 
“Dp Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. 3 vols. 
tues Brighter ihan the Sun.” 
By J. K. Macduff, D.D. I6ill. 8vo. 


DoDD, MEAD & Co., 755 


“ A History of Paint'ng.” From t 
Woltman By 8. Calvin, M. A. 


$1.25. 


“Pretty Peggy.’ Rosina Emmet. lil. 


“the Civilization of the Period of the Repais- 


BK. P. DUTTON & Co.. 718 Broadway. 
* Indian Summer.”’ Miss L. Clarkson. Il. 


He Giveth Songs.”’ 
il}, tem Beard. #2. 


*Belle’s Pick Boots.” 
Colored 


Joanna Mathews. 


L. Ciarkson. Colored ll. 4to. 


Home.” Miss 
—ali Smiles, no Frowns.”’ 


and Dow:s 
ored ill. 4 0. $2.50. 
Dick Cheveriey.”’ W.H. G. Kingston. Ill. éto. 


New Pinefore Series.”’ Something new. 2c 
eac 
Various Toy Books Ill. 20c. to $1.25. 


Estes & LavuRiaT, Boston. 


“The Home Book of 
A new edition. Reduced to 


Small 4to. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, New York. 
“The Lovers of Provence. Aucassin and Nico- 
lette.”” By Alexander Bida and Gaston Paris. Note 
and Poem from Edmund C. Stedman. Ill. $3.5v, 


and Times of Sir By Mrs. 
Ss. M. Davis. 12m 

of Master. Be Harriet Beecher 
Merry-Go-Round.” By R. W. Raymond. Ill. 
$1.50. 


“Reminiscences of an Idler.” By Henry Wikoff. 


$1.75. 


By J. H. Vincent, 


A volume of religious 


Vick’s Iilustrated 
Monthly, Potter’s American Monthly, American 
Journal of Science, Musical Herald, Sunday 


‘Gates of Praise,’’ Baltzell & Lorenz, United 


The Foreign Missionary, Annual Report A. B. 
of C. for Foreign Missions, Catalogue of Officers 
and Students of Yale College, Houghton, Mifflin 


lege, **Conquests by the Sea,” Ocean Grove 


gencer, Annual Report Secretary of Interior, 


. $15. 
British Painters.” Companion of above. 
Folio. 
Arabella B. Buckley. 


Edited by Mrs. J. 


$2.50) 
“Shore and Ocean; or, the Heir ‘of Kilfinnan.” 


Edited by Lord 
ew ed. 3 


Fo- 


By Ray Pal- 


he Sun. Moon and Stars.”’ By Agnes Gibderne. 


l vol. 


$4.50. 
A life ¥ our Lord. 


he German of | Adams. 


Folio. 
Companion to Faber’s, 
“Queer Pets at M:rcy’s.” Olive T. Miller. 4to. 
4to 
“Little Buttercup’s Visit to Little Sta — 
Col- 


* Little Bo Peep’”’ Series. ‘‘ Puss in Boots.” 5c. 


$4, 
“The World’s Stone, Temple, Ca- 


Hayes, Jr.. A 


12m 


drich. Selec 


1880. 


worth 
2 vols. 


John J. Lalor. 


lil. 


eer 


5U each. 


Hall. 


** Drifting.”’ 
$1.50 


Royal 4to 


Lil. 8vo. $2.5.. 


12mo9. 


sence in italy.” Jacob Burckhardt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
7.50 or $12. to. 
» Goethe's Mother.” A. 8S. Gibbs. Ill. 8vo. 


Yonge. $1.7 


to 8 vula. 


*Inth he 


Stere »type plate 
‘Wo 


“ Times in the Colonies.”’ 


Bo in the Far East.’ Partl. 
**Drifted Snowflakes.*’ By many authors. Se- | Thos W.Knor Ii. 
of U.S. Navy. Benson J. Loazing, 
Ili. 12mo0. Clot 
> New and the Santa fe Trail.” A. A, 
M. lll. 8vo. 


Tennyson's Songs, with Music.” 

“Friends worth Knowing.” 
o.. $i. 

The Moral Pirates.”’ 


* The Little Fox.’’G. O. Trevelyan.” 8vo. $2 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD WORES. 
** Macaulay’s History of England. 
Macaulay’ 8 Miscellaneous 
*“Gibbon’s Roman Km 
Hiidreth’s History of the U.S 
** Hume's History of England. 

**Motley’s United Netherlands.” $38 

** Motiey’s Dutch Republic.” 36 
Motley’s John of Barneveid.’’ $4 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


“ American Poems.’’ 
tions ao the works of Longfellow, Whittier, &c. 


vo 
35 Bret Huart’s Poems.” 4to. 
“Sam Luws0n’s Fireside Stories.” 
Stowe. 


ted. 
% Ultima Thule.” By H. W. 


** Complete 


$20, $26 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS Co., Beekman Street. 
The London * News. 

The London “ Gra 
Double Holiday Nambere: Colored Lil. 
: JANSEN, McCLuRG & Co,, Chicago, Tll. 
New Editions of ‘Tales from Foreign Tongues.” 
New 1,25 ; $5. 


** Life on Beethoven.” With Portrait. 12mo. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Louis Nohl by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


HARPER & 
* Pastoral Days.” W.H. Gibson. II. 9 $7.50. 
“ Ilias. Dr. mp 
“Harper’s Young People for 188), 8vo. 


C. C. Coffin. Il. 


Royal 4to. 
E. Ingersoll. 
W.L. Alden. lll. 1é6mo. 


set. 
ire, 
$12 
$12 ee 


Boston and N. York. 
Holiday Edition. Selec- 


$?.5u, 
rriet 
lll. 


$4, $6 
By Ha 
New and enlarged edition. 


Wild Roses of Apnn.”’ and other poems. 
sucy Larcom. 
Tennyson’s Poems.” Complete. 
“ mer Allen Poe.”’ An essay by E. C. Stedman. 


v1 Lyrics and X{l Sonnets.” By T. B. Al- 


2 vols. 


16mo 
Longfellow. lémo. 


* The Iron Gate, and ag te Poems.’’ By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. i2mo. $1.2 
Lucile.” By Owen $1.50. 


Ki Adelaide A. Procter’s Poems. 
“Mr Abroad.” 


$1.50. 
The book for 


Works of Henry Wads- 
New Subscription ‘Edition. 


llow. 


hies of Musicians: 
With Portrait. 12mo. $1.25. 


$1.25. 


& SHEPPARD, Boston. 


* Home, Sweet Home!’’ By John Howard Payne. 

from designs from Miss L. B. Humph 
lilustrated Hymns ana Son 

“ Oh. why shoutd the spirit of Sorter’ be Proud ?”’ 

‘“*The Breaking Waves High.”’ 

** Nearer. my Go 

*“ Rock of Ages.” 

‘Abide with Me. 

he 50 each. 

** Ballads of Brave 

** Ballaos of Beau aty” 

Ballads of Home.” Edited by Geo. M. Baker. 


rey. 


d,to Thee 


Gems of Genius.’’ Stories of Painters and Pic- 
e res. By Harry W. French. 
W orid.”’ By Capt. Chas. W. 
$1.23. 


By Julia H. 
lil. 


A Poem by T. Buchanan Read. Il. 


by Miss L. B, Humphrey. 

On "Raine. 

Trojlope. Mrs. Sarah B. 

King and ouhers. 
‘** ancient Rome, a 

Christian ” Bythe Rev. Henry Formby. 

* Ascard and the Gods.”’ By M. W. 

ps _ Vignettes of Travel.’”’ By W. W. Nevin. 

“ Oldtime Childlife.”’ By E. H. Arr. 16mo0. $1.25. 

D. LOTHROP & Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Oo aie Content.” By Clara Doty Bates. ill. 
“ History of England in Rhyme.’’ By Robert C. 


rquare i6mo. c. 
“History of Indis.” By Fanny Roper Feudge. 


eee by James Russell Lowell. 
Stury uf the Prayers of Christian a 


7.50, $10 
“Women of Mrs. Charles. 12mo. 16 
mo. 
Fggieston’s Famous American Indians.” Ed- True Mantiness.”’ 
ward Eggleston and others. |2mo. 
Booas.” Martba Finley. 7 vols. 
16m, $1.25 each. The). By Hezekiah 
Mildred ‘Keith— Mildred at Roselands.” By 
fame author. Kach i vol. limo. $1.25. Yonge 
“ tubke’s History of Art.” Edited by Clarence 
Cook, ztvole. 890. Jil. $!9. $22.50, B. Harris. 4to. 


mali 


By Lady Blanche Murphy, T. 
Wister, Edward 

lll. Large ¥vo. 

no its Connection with the 


Macdowell. 
12mo. 


“*In the Fields.” By Miss M. E. N. Hathaway. 


From Thomas Hughes. In- 
lomo. $1. 


Butterw: rth. 


12m 
* How we went Bird s-\¢ esting.” By Miss Amanda 


Write your own Stories.’ 4to. 50c. 

“New England story-Bo. k.” By the best story 
writers of New England. 
“Art in toe Nursery.” 


Lo. 
New Edition. Oblong 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
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‘Outer Deep.”’ Chas. Kingsley. 
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Pansie’s Fiour Bin.’’ Iii. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Street. 
Three New Tales for Boys, 


In the Forest.” 


“ The Lonely Ilana. 
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P «st Haste.” $1. 

“dbakespeare’s Stories simply 
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12mo, $1.50. 
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Lady Barber. $1.5 
$1.50. 


Kingston. 
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Wiias of Flurida. 
Ill. 12m $1.50. 
$1.50. 
New Books by R. M. Ballantyne. 
12mo. #1.50. 


12mo. $1.25. 
lil. 
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Seamer. lili. by Frank A. 1 
‘‘Lalanne on Etching.” with “ge Green, D. D. Li. mperial $3.50. and Sal 
for 1880-81. » $1.45, Ost a Sere’ Rober. 
Published by § “The Ro ‘al Banper.” 12mo. 
“The Am rt Revi w ready, volume yt Series of Juveni'es 
I, sto, $22. and “Zs Jour! mM. A, 7a Paull. “18mo. 60e. 
neys in Class ie fands. nd, By Butteren tL M, by in the Shade.” Kev. T. P. Wilson, 
Carson’s- Enemy.” Rev. N. , M. 


PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia. 
* Fireside Encyciopedia of Poetry,” 8vo. Cloth. 


**Gibbon’s Rome,”’ ivo!lse. New Stere_type plates. 
** Dickens’s 


History of Engiand.” New 


Pooular Na'ural History.” Ill. $1.75. 
” Greek Mythology.” systematized by 8. A. Scull. 


over Boach.” By Margaret Vandegrift. 4t-. 


New edition. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Ave. 

* Little Britain—The Spectre Bridegroom and 
Legend of aaarad Hollow.” By Washington Ir- 
ving, lll. Qua $4. 

‘The 8st eaetora. Edition of Irving’s Sketch 
Book.” Octavo. Ill. $1.50, $2.25. 
‘* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.” Isabella Bird. 


2vols. Octavo. 

and iv its Edmundo de Amicis. 
Postugel. Old and New.” Oswald Crawfurd. 

Octavo 


Ronins.” E. Greey and S. Saito. 


Octa 
hed to Draw.” Vivllet de Duc. Octavo. 


“ Art Suggestions from the Masters.” Susan N. 
of Woman’s Art School, Cooper 


Univ 
The 8 Dream.” W. H. Venable. Square 


octavo. Lil 
Sky Farm.” Elaine and Dora 


* Verses fro 
Goodale. Ill. Biémo. $1.25. 
“The Worst Boy in Town.” Jno. Habberton. 


l6émo. $1. 
“ Sketches of Iliustrious Soldiers.” Jas. G. Wil- 
son. Octayo 1.50. 

* Allie’ s Mistake. ” R. G.B. l6mo. Til. $1.25 

**Par«bies from Nature.” Mrs. Gatty. 
lémo. 2 vols. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 900 Broadway. 


of Frances Ridley Havergal.” By 
her sist V.G.H. il. $1. 
“ Sister at Saint.” Sophy W. Weitzel. 12mo. 


“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Ill. by Fred Barnard and 
others. Engraved by Dalziel Bros. 
Life Chords.” R. Havergal. In. 

Von Craw. $4. 
Sweet, Sweet Charity. Rose Porter. 


“The Star in the East.” llll. prose and verse, in 
star shape. 5tc. 
MESSRS. ROBERTS BROS.. Boston. 
Little Women.” Louisa M. Alcott. Ill. 


“A Guernsey Lilly.” Susan Coolidge. Ill. 


Verses.” Susan Coolidge. t8mo. $1.00. 
* The Gamekeeper = Home.” Designs by Chas, 


Wh per. Svo. #3 
ack and Jil:.”’ Village story. Louisa M. Alcott. 


“New Bedtime Stories.” C. Moulton. 

Ill. by Addie Ledyard. 16m 
“Stories of the Sea.” E. EK. Hale. Ill. 1lé6mo. 
2 vols. l6mo. 


Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales.” Ill. 


4to. 
4to. 


History 0 of Sanford and Merton.” Thos. 
ay. i 
*Poems,”’ Edwin Arnold. lémo. $). 


ot Gov. “ndrew.” P. W. Chandler, 


“Certain Men of Mark.” Geo. M. Towle. $!. 
** Modern Society.’ Julia W. Howe. i6mo. 
“The Head of Medusa.’”’ Geo. Fleming. }6mo. 


**My Murriage.”’ 16mo. $1. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & ee 416 Broome Street, 
New 
“Kate Greenaway’ 's Birth- day Book for Children,” 
Original dr ages ok by Kate Greenaway. Square 


32mo, $1, $1.5 
“A Popular iistory of Science.” By Robert Rout- 


ledge. 12mo. 
Through the Cannon Smoke.” By 


‘Glimpses 
Archibald Forbes. 12mo. 
Set to music. 


“Singing Quadrille and Lanciers.” 
Oo. 
ot Girl’s Annual for 1881.”’ Ill. by Kate Green- 
. 8vo. 
y Boy’ s Annual for 1881.” = by Ed- 
Caldecott’s New Pic cane Books.”’ 
Each 50 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ s Sons, 743 & 745 Broaaway, N. Y. 


The Boy’s King Arthur, we 

** The Boy’s Froissart.” Ill. 8vo. &: 

and on th 1e Sites of -An- 
cient Mycenz and Tiryn y Dr. Henry Schlie- 
mann. Preface by the Hon. .W. E. Gladstone. Re- 
vised. Reduced to $7.' 


“The House Beautiful.” By Clarence Cook. Ill. 
New ed. 4to. $4. 
Writings of Dr. J. G. Holland.” 
sony, Faiowship, ” By Frank R. Stockton. Ill. 

mo 
“The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. ” By Jules Verne. Dl. 8vo. $3.50. 
‘he Apocrypha of the Old Testament. “ig _evaned 
Trans Rev. E. C. Bissell, D.D. Royal $5. 

The Life of Charles D.D., LL. By 
his son, A. A. Hodge, D.D. 8v 

**Lectures on the Origin ond. Growth of Religion.” 

As illustrated by the Religions of India. By F. Max 
Muller. 8vo. $2.50. 
** Religion ‘and Chemistry.” By Prof. Josiah P. 
Cooke, of Harvard University. A new edition, 


with additions. 8vo. $1.50. 
3 A aeey of Creole Life. By 


** The Grandissimes.” 
George W. Cable. 12mo. 
Sketches my Life ir. Russia.” By Lieut. F. 

V. Greene, U.S 12m $1.50. 
“The Poetical Works of Richard Henry Stoddard.” 
8vo. $4. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 Broidway. 
* Dalziel’s Bible Gallery.”’ Folio 17x14. $35. 
Lays of tR others, Macaula 
“ Knglish Society at Hume.” DuM 
“The Great of Englan 
By Lord Donald G we 
New Series of Standard Authors. il. 
by emirent artists. 8vo. $3 per vol. 
‘‘A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Land 
Finely iil. Subscripticn price, net, $35, 


JNO. WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place. 


** Walton end Cotton’s Compiete Angler.” Edited - 
by Doe $8, $12, $15. 


**Ruskin’s Modern Painters.’”’ New Kdition. 
5 vols. svu. $40, 

**Ruskin’s Stories of Venice.” New edition. 
3 vols. SvO. $18, $24, $27. 
Ruskin’s Seven Lumps. ” New edition. lvo'. 
vo. 


$6. $8, 
“ The Scholar’s Edition of Ruskin.” 9 vols. 12mo. 
5 vols. 12mo0. 
$49, $78. 


Painters.”’ 
12mo. 


‘Ruskin’ Modern 


$18, $27. 
** Ruskin’s Works,” 33 vols. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Books.—Among the important 
new books announced by J. W. Bouton, 
are the following: ‘‘ Schools of Modern 
Art in Germany ;” ‘*‘ Bibliomania in the 
Present Day in France and England;” 
‘‘Rembrandt’s Complete Works,” with 
356 plates; ‘‘ Don Quixote,” new library 
edition, 4 vols. ; ; ‘* The Treatyse of Fysh- 
yng Wyth an Angle;” ‘‘ The Book of St. 
Albans,” by Juliana Borners; and the 
‘‘ Life, Works, and Opinions of Heinrich 
Heine,” by Mr. Stigand, 2 vols. 8vo. 

L’ Art for 188] promises to excel all 
previous years of that wonderful publica- 
tion. Send tor a prospectus, containing 
terms of subscription and a fall descrip- 
.tion of the new premium etching, given. 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. 
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Suggestions for Holiday Gifts. 


A New Portfolio of Proofs from 
SCRIBNER and ST. NICHOLAS. 


Fifty proof impressions of choicest recent 
pictures from these magazines, laid loosely 
in an elegant case. The most valuable and 
beauti collection yet made of modern 
wood-engravings. Several of the pictures 
printed in tint. Price, $5.00. Edition lim- 
ited to 1,500, of which one-third were 
ordered from England before issue. No 


proofs sold separately. 
“The Wonderful Christmas St. 
Nicholas” 
is a grandly illustrated Holiday book. cost- 
ing only thirty cents. First edition 105,000: 
the most beautiful issue of a child’s maga- 
zine ever made, containing an operetta, 
capttal Christmas stories, etc. 


ST. NICHOLAS BOUND VOLS. 

Volume VII. (1880) now ready in two 
part, elegantly bound in red and gold, con- 
tains 1,000 pages. and nearly as many orig- 
inal woodengravings. Price $2.50 per part. 
Last year’s edition was entirely exhausted 
before Caristmas. ‘*The best present for 
an intelligent child.”—{Balto. Gazette. 


Games by the Editor of St. Nicholas. 


The large constituency of ‘‘the world’s 
child-magazine ”’ creates a wide market for 
the editor’s ‘‘Protean Cards, or Box 
of Fifty Games.’’ and ‘‘The Stratford 
Game.” With the Protean Cards, fifty 
capital games can be played—some suited 
to the experienced whist-player, and others 
to httle children; price, $1.00. ‘* Tne Strat- 
ford Game’’—a Shakespearian ‘* Authors,”’ 
with new attractions added—75 cents. New 
editions ready. 


“BABY DAYS.” 


Compiled from the Very Little Folk’s De- 
partment of St. NICHOLAS; richly illus- 
trated and elegantly bound. . The most 
cbarming book yet made: for mothers to 
read to their children. Twentieth thou- 
sand selling. Price, $2.00. 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


to SCRIBNER’S ($4.00) is one of the most 
satisfactory and valuable gifts to grown-up 
people, while asubscription to St. NICHOLAS 
($3.00) will delignt the heart of a child for a 
whole year. 


The above are for sale everywhere, or| 


may be ordered of the publishers. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 B’way, N.Y. 


‘A bright, breezy, inspiring story.’ 
Congregationalist. 
A DAY OF FATE. ? 
Ff. Hes. 
23d thousand now selling. 12mo. 
Handsomely bound. $1.50. : 


Holiday Books Younee 2 Ot 


Ellzabeth Christine, Wife of Fred- 
erick the Creat. 
(From German and other sources.) 
Catherine E. Hurst. 


Five Illustrations. 16mo... ....... $1 25 
Drifting and Anchored. 2 
Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 
Three Illustrations. 16mo..........$1 00 


Church History Series. 
} Two additional volumes. 
SAXBY; A Tale of Old and New England. 
WALTER: A Tale of the Times of Wesley. 
Emma Leslie. 
Illustrated 12mo. ............. Each $1 50 


Amy’s Probation; 

Or, Six Months at a Convent School. An An- 
swer to the Question, ‘‘ Shall Protestant Girls be 
sent to Roman Catholic Schools?” 

Emma Leslie. 
16mo. Illustrated | $1 00 
The American Conflict. 

A Household Story. Narrated in Three Vol- 

umes. 


Mary S. Robinson. 
Illustrated. In abox. 16mo....... $3 00 
The aim of the author was to p¥epare an ac- 
count of the American War apted to the 
youth gathered in our Churches, and largel 
dependent on our Sunday-schoo!l libraries for 
mental recreation. 


Fur-Clad Adventurers; 

Or, Travels in Skin-Canoes, on Dog-Sledges, on 
Reindeer, and on Snow-Shoes, through Alaska, 
Kamschatka, and Eastern Siberia. 

Z. A. MUDGE. 
Four Illustrations. 16mo........... $1 25 

This work is a companion volume to “ Arctic 
Heroes” and ‘“‘North-Pole Voyages.”’ It conveys 
its readers to other lands, and into those little 
known, aaa our newly-acquired Territory 
—** Alaska.”’ 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


LITTLE WOMEN, 


Witb Portrait of Mise Alcott and 200 Tilustra- 


| From the German of the late Dr ALFRED 


** A pew and refreshing style of gift-book.’’—(Com 


LOVERS OF PROVENCE : 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A most idyllic and beautiful chantefable, or ** Song 
Story” of the Troubadours, from a Manuscript of the 
Twelfth Century, preserved in the great French 
National Library. Translated by A. R. MACDON- 
OUGH. With charming Prefatory Note and Poem by 
Mr. E. C. STEDMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED 


with choice engravings after drawings designed for 
this book by ALEXANDRE BIDA, and additional 
illustrations by MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, W. HAM- 
ILTON GIBSON, and F. DIELMAN. Large paper, 
with red. marginal rule, Elegantly bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, $3.50. Full calf or morocco, $7. 

‘A tasteful variation from the conventional holi- 
day book.—E. C. STEDMAN. 

“Nothing more attractive in the whole list of 
holiday books.”’—| Evening Post. 

* Delightful, original, and full of grace ’’—|Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

‘*Exquisitely Graphic. 


* A beautiful and curious production.’’—[N. Y. Mail- 


ALSO CHOICE GIFTS : 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PHILIP SID- 
NEY. By Mr-. S. M. Henry Davis. Illustrated 
with Three Pla‘es: Portrait ot Sidney, View of Pen- 
hurst Castle, Fac-Simile ot Sidney’s Manuscript. 
12mo. Cloth, beveled, stamped in ink and gold 
with Sidney’s Coat of-Arms, $1.50. 

Worthy of rank as an Enghsh Classic.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. Stories tor Boys 
and Girls) By R. W, Raymonp, author of “The Manl 
jn the Moon,”’ e'c. Small 4to. Illustrated. Cloth, 
gold back and side, $1.50. : 


REMINISCENCES OF AN IDLER. 
the Chevalier Henry Wikorr. Small dvo, 
ages. Extra Cloth, beveled boards. With Stee 
oitrait. $1.75. 


Especially 


to the 
Christinas, 


ent, With Lllustrations 
Elegantly bound 


tor Gift purposes. Cloth, beveled, $1.50. 


**Sold everywhere, or mailed post-paid 
by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


PUB L ISHERS, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 


A History of Painting: 


ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDLEVAL, 


WOLTMANN and Dr. KARL WOERMANN. 
Edited by SrDNEY COLVIN, M. A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Arts in the University 
of Cambridge. Imperial 8vo, with numer- 
ous illustrations. Cloth, $7.50; balf mo- 
rocco, $10.50; tree calf, $15.00. 

It mey be said with confidence that the narrative 

here set before the reader is the most complete and 

trustworthy History of Painting yet written. 

*,.*4 History ot Modern Painting by 

the same authors is in press, continuing and 

completing the work. 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Lubke’s History of Art. 


A new translation from the seventh German 
Edition. Edited, with Notes, by CLAR- 
ENCE COOK. 2 vols., 8vo, with nearly 600 
illustrations, cloth, gilt tops or uncut, $14; 
heJf morocco, gilt tops, $19; balf levant 
‘e) tra, $22.50; fulllevant, elegant, $30. 

‘* Tha beauty of this book, its permanent value and 

the ge) eral interest in its subject commend it to all 

pe1sol sof culture as a holiday gift.” 


Pretty Peggy, and Other Ballads. 


Illust“ated in Water-Colors. By ROSINA 
EMMET. Square 8vo, $2.50. 

‘* Nothing more delicate or winsome has been seen 
in bool work for a longtime. For those who love 
art and real talent combined this work, as an Ameri- 
can production purely, will be a surprise.” 

**The artistic features of the book are remarkable 
for their retined humor and accuracy of drawirg.”’ 


Goethe’s Mother. 


Correspondence of Catharine Elizabeth Goe- 
the with Goethe, Lavater, -Wieland, 
-Dachess of Saxe-Weimar, and others. 
Translated from the German, with the ad- 
dision ot Biographical Sketches and Notes 
by Alfred 8. Gibbs,and an iotroductory 
by Clarence Cook. Handsomely 
printed with illustrations. 8yo. Clotb, $2. 

“Sh: was one of the pleasantest figuresin Ger- 

man )iterature, and one standing out with 

greater vividness than almost any other. She was 
the delight of children, the favorite of poets and 
princes.—| Lewes’s *‘ Life of Goethe.” 


DODD, MBAD ¢ CO., 


PUBLISHEBS, 


artes Serthner's. Sons 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. Schliemann’s Ancient Mycene. 

Discoveries and Researches on the sites of 
Mycene and Tiryns. By Dr. HENRY SCHLIE- 
MANN, author of “Troy and its Remains.” 
With Preface by Right Hon W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M. P. With Maps, Colored Plates, 
Views, and Cuts. 1 vol. 4to. Cloth, extra gilt 
top. Enlarged and Revised Edition. Price 
reduced to $7.50. 


A Popular Illustrated Commentary 
on the New Testament. 

Volume I.—Comprising an introduction and 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. By 
Prof. PHILLIP SCHAFF, D. D., and Prof. MAT- 
THEW B. RIDDLE, D. D. (Already published.) 

Volume IT.—Joln. By Prof. WM. MILLIGAN 
and Prof. Wm. F. MOULTON, D.D. The Acts. 
By J.S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester, and 
Canon DONALD SPENCE. (Now ready.) 

Each volume illustrated by nearly one huo- 
dred original engravings, the material for 
which has been furnished by the Rev. WM. M. 
THOMSON, D. D., author of * The Land and 
the Book.” Also by full-page maps, prepared 
under the supervision of Prof. ARNOLD 
Guyot, Princeton; and by full-page pians. 
Royal 8vo, extra cloth. Price $6.00. 


Clarence Cook’s House Beautiful 


Essays on Beds and Tables, Stools and Can- 
diesticks. By CLARENCE COOK. With over 
100 illustrations, from original drawings. 
1 vol., small 4to. Iliuminated cloth. New 
editiun. Price reduced to $4.00. 


The Complete Poetical Writings of 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 

With illustrations anda portrait by Wyatt 

Eaton, engraved by Cole. 1 vol. 8vo, extra 

cloth, $5.00; half calf, $7.50; full morocco, 

$9.00. 


The Boy’s King Arthur and his 

Knights of the Round Table. 
Being Sir THOMAS MALORY’sS History of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited, with an Introduction, for 
boys, by SIDNEY LANIER. 1 vol. 8vo, extra 
elotb. With twelve illustrations by Alfred 
Kappes. $3.00. 


The Boy’s Froissart. 


Being Sir JOHN FROISSART’S Chronicles of 

Adventure, Battle, and Custom in England, 

France, Spain, etc. Edited for Boys, with an 

introduction, by SIDNEY LANIER. Illustrated 

by Alfred Kappes. lvol. 8vo, extra cloth. 

Price $3.00. 

Jules Verne’s Exploration of the 
World. 

FAMOUS TRAVELS AND TRAYV- 
ELERS. 

PART If. THE GREAT NAVIGATORS 

OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Eacb part, 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, with more 
than 100 full-page engravings, $3.50. 


By ‘bis son, A. A. HopGe, D.D. With 2 
steel portraits. 1 vol. 8vo, $3.00. 


The Grandissimes. 
A Story of Creole Life. By GEORGE W. 
CABLE, author of * Old Creole Days.”’ 1 vol. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 
Troy. 

Its Legend, History, and Literature, with u 
sketch of the Topography of the Troad in the 
light of Recent Investigation. By 8S. G. W. 
BENJAMIN. 1 vol., 16mo. Witn a map 
Epochs of Ancient History Series. $1.00. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 
The History of England, ~ 


From the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliz- 
abeth. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 12 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, per set, $18.00. 


The History of Rome, 


Frow the Earliest Time to the Period of its 
Decline. By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSEN. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, per set, $8.00. 


The History of Greece. 


By Prof. ERNST CURTIUS 5 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, per ser, $10.00. 


PART I. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N..Y. 


Of absorbing interest.” 
Detroit Commezcial. 

FATE. 
By £. P. Roe. 
23d thousand now selling. 


A DAY OF 


12mo, 


tions. At ali Bookstores.- 


T"3 Broadway, New York, 


| Handsomely bound. $1.50. 


“Conservative in temper, and proved by 
the even performance of now more than 
thirty years, it has acquired a character 
which is more than reputation.””—{The Lit- 
erary World. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR JANUARY 
CONTAINS: 


THE ENGLISH LAKES AND THBIR GENII. 
[1.—By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

TLLUSTRATIONS. — Wordsworth’s Walk, 
Mount.—Eagle Crag.—Rydal Water. 
he Knoll.—Stickle Tarn. — Langdale 
Pikes.— Honey - mooning. — Thirlmere. — 
Scnool-House, Hawkeshead.—Rubbing of 
Wordsworth’s Name.—Wordsworth’s Desk. 
—Fox How.—Dr. Arvo!d.—Parson’s Pleas- 
ure.—Nab Scarr, Harley Coleridge’s Home. 


THE FAME OF THE CITY. A Poem. 
JOHN BOYLE O’ REILLY. 


OLD-TIME LIFEIN AQUAKER TOWN. By 
HOWARD PYLE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Old Swedes Churcb, Wil- 
mington.—Going to Cburch.—At Evening.— 
The Ombrella,a curious Present.—Wilham 
Cobbett’s Scrool.—The Destruction of the 
Sign.—The British 1n Wilmington. 


THE OLD NEW YORK VOLUNTEER FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. By G. W. SHELDON. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—James Gulick.—Zophar 
Mills.—Great Fire, December 16 and 17, 1835. 
—The Ruins: ** Take up; man your Rope.” 
—Charies Forrester.—The Night Alarm: 
** Sturt ber lively. Boys.””—The Race: “Jump 
her, Boys: jump ber”’—The Fire: “Snake 
her up. Boys.’’—Cornelius V. Anderson.e 
The ** Hay-Wagon ;” Empire Engine, No. 
42.—Southwark Engine, No. 38.—Monument 
at Greenwood. 


FROM EXILE. A Poem. By Juiz C. R. 
DORR. 


With Two Illustrations by F. D. Millet. 


DOWN THE THAMES IN A BIRCH-BARK 
CANOE. By James S. WHITMAN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Nunebam—Medmenhbam 
Abbev.—Marlow. — Windsor Castle. — The 
Scold’s Bridle. 


ANNE. A NOVEL. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON. 


With Three Illustrations by Reinhart. 
SOM VIOLINS. By BARNET PHIL- 


By 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Ole Bull. — Ole Rull’s 
Gaspar di Salo.—A Nicolaus Amati.—Neck 
and Scrollot Ole Bull’s Gaspar di Salo.—A 
Straduarius.—Copy of Guarnerius, by W. E. 
Coleton.—A Jacobus Steiner.—Neck and 
Scroll of a Jacobus Steiner. 


PATIENT MERCY JONES. A PoEM. By 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Witb one illstration by Pyle. 


TWO SONNETS; MERCEDES; THE PRISON 
OF CERVANTES. By JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE: A CEREMONIE. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 


With an illustration by Abbey. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By F. H. Un- 
DERWOOD. 


By 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—James Russell Lowell.— 
Home of James Russeli Lowell. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.—James Russell Lowell,in his 
thirty-sixth year.—Beaver Brook.—The Wa- 
verley Oaks-—-W heel of the Old Mill on Beaver 
Brook.—Fac-Simile of Stanza from Lowell’s 
Poem, ** The Nest.”’ 


DOES LIFE INSORANCE By 
TiTUs MUNSON COAN. 


OUR NEAREST NEIGHBORS. A Srory. 
By ALICE PERRY. 


A LAODICEAN. BOoOoK THE FiRST—GEORGE 
MERSET. By THOMAS HARDY. 
With One Illustration by Du Maurier. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


NOTICE. 

Those desiring to renew their subscriptions 
to HARPER 8S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their names as 
early as convenient. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names 
and mailing back Numbers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


“ If I could bave but one work fora public 
library, I wou!d select a complete set of HAR- 
PER’S Montcly.”—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
JR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.. .$4.00 


HARPER’S WEEELY, . $.00 

HARPER’S BAZAR, 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 
Address 


HAKPER & BROTHERS. 


Franklin Square, New York Oity, 
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Books and Authors. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The House Beautiful. Essays on Beds and Tables, 
Stools and Candlesticks. By Clurence Cook. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) A new edition of a work widely circu- 
lated and sufficiently well known. It is well to call atten- 
tion to:the method of the book. It is presented in five 
sections: The Entrance, The Living Room, The Dining- 
Room, The Bed-room, and Words Here and There. The 
bold, brilliant and incisive thinking and writing of Mr. 
Cook are pretty generally recognized and acknowledged. 
Asacontribution to the direction and development of a 
better spirit ef domestic farnishing and adornment ti.is 
book is likely to prove viluable chiefly by what it suggests 
as within reach of uninstructed and plain people, rather 
than by its sketches of what has been done elsewhere. 
Indeed, it might be a misfortune, zsthetically considered, 
should any system of embellishment or decoration destroy 
or displace altogether the existing order of things in our 
inland houses and homes. It is not a desirable consumma- 
tion that all things and features expressive or representa- 
tive of our own proper social condition should give place 
to any foreign invasion of any date or name. The Jap- 
anese, Queen Anne, Eastlake, or any other outlandish and 
undomesticated spirit of construction and invention, may 
do very well, nuw and then, in subdued relations and 
uses; but they are as unsuitable, unmeaning and inconve- 
nient for us as would be the tents of the Bedouins or the 
chalets of the Tyrol. All forms of decoration and 
construction derive their beauty from their fitness and 


Significance in so far as they express the esthetic life and 


provide for the comfort and well-being of a people. The 
genuine refinements of domestic life are irrepressible. 
They should not, however, be encouraged to express them- 
selves in purely conventional orarbitrary methods. Arti- 
ficial nosegays are wretched substitutes for the commonest 
blossoms of field or garden. We only venture to express 
the wish that Mr. Cook’s book, or the others in a similar 
spirit, will not make our people dumb imitators and copy- 
ists of every odd, strange thing that catches the eye or 
becomes the rage, but help train, as they surely can, the 
perceptious and tastes in such a way that our homes may 
become filled in time with a congruous, indigenous, home- 
spun beauty. 


British Painters. With Eizhty Examples of their Work 
Engraved on Wood. American Painters, with One Hun- 
dred and Four Examples of their Work Engraved on 
Wood. By G. W. Sheldon. (D. Appleton & Company.) 
These volumes, in quarto, tastefully bound, with unexcep- 
tionable type and paper, will easily maintain a prominent 
place among gift-book publications. The ‘‘ British Paint- 
ers’ appears anonymously, and the literary matter seems 
to have been selected and adapted for the present purpose, 
while the ‘‘ American Painters ”’ is edited by a gentleman 
of recognized ability and experience. The volumes differ 
in interest; the American collection clearly presenting not 
only better and more interesting subjects, but fewer of a 
monotonous or insignificant quality. Thereare many in- 
explicable omissions from the ‘‘ British Painters.”” We do 
not find Millais, Holman Hunt, or Dante Rossetti—all 
names of highest importauce. Nor are the examples given 
in many instances such as present the full strength of the 
artist. The volume, however, will have a value among 
that lerge class of art-loving people who know but very 
little of the English schools of art. Indeed, there is no 
phase of European art of which we know so little, and our 
impressions, few and inadequate as they are, reach us 
chiefly through the ‘‘ London Illustrated News” and the 
**Graphic.’’ This volume, therefore, certainly relieves in 
part our poverty of materiel in this direction. The ‘‘Ameri- 
can Painters’’ presents a very satisfactory illustration of 
our own art productions. Many great reputations suffer, 
however, in this ordeal of engraving, while others discover 
unexpected attractions. We find a much better quality of 
work here, and a mastery and novelty of methods that 
quite surpass the English cuts, which might have been 
executed in the last generation. There are interesting 
examples from both older and younger artists, while 
academicians and impressionists appear side by side in 
their best work without discredit or disparagement. This 
volume, indeed, might well supply a serviceable use, where 
a@ general and discriminating study of American artists is 
undertaken at a distance from galleries and collections. 


The Lovers of Provence. A MS. Song-Story of the 
Twefth Century, rendered into modern French by Alex- 
ander Bida, translated by A. Rodney Macdonough. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) There are few daintier, more 
luxurious trifles at this time of holiday enticements than 
this tasteful and unique little volume. It comes from that 
inexhaustible and ever marvelous mine of buried beauties, 
the Middle Ages. The idyllic grace of this quaint chanson 
seems as new to-day as ever and as fascinating. Artless, 
tender and graceful, it offers the vintage of perennial 
yourh in the rarely fashioned goblets of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It may goon the same shelf with Sidney Lanier’s 
reproduction of Sir Thomas Mallory’s Arthur stories. 
Much of the interest accompanying this brochure is found 
in the handiwork cf Alex:nder Bida, author-artist. This 
conjunction is felicitous here, for ths perceptions of an 
artist alone would detect the charms of this ojd romaunt. 
Mr. Bida is easily remembered as the inimitable illustra- 
tor of the *‘Four Gospels,’’ indeed the only illustrator worth 
naming or remembering since Overbeck. Though busied 
with a merry theme, the illustrations, which are mostly his 
own, are touched mith proportionate spirit and beauty 
and add much to the attractiveness of the volume. Mary 
Hallock Foote, Frederick Dielman and W. Hamilton Gibson 


contribute illustrations, all of which are vigerous, racy 
and worth attention. A melodious and sympathetic pre- 
lude, in the way of a sonorous verse-study of the theme, 
from the scholarly and dexterous pen of Edmund C. Sted- 
man, gives a flavorous foretaste of what follows. This 
work is something better than ephemeral, and may be 
selected from the present freshet of exceptional issues, for 
preservation and scholarly diversion. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the binding, paper and letterpress are in 
keeping with the traditions of the publishers. 


Gems of Genius: Famous Painters and their Pictures. 
By Harry W. French. With Fifty full-page Illustrations. 
(Lee & Shepard.) This is a chancewise collection of wood- 
cuts of varying excellence, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects. They are generally striking and often impressive. 
Some of them, like the frontispiece, the Genius of Paint- 
ing, after one of Kaulbach’s frescoes; Alfred Rethel’s 
Death is Comirg asa Friend, Morris’s Summit of Calvary 
(where a Bedouin stands at the foot of the emptied cross, 
looking up at a flight of doves just settling upon its out- 
stretched arms, while sheep and lambs nestle at its foot), 
Julius Schnoor’s Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca, Roberts's 
Church of St. Gudule, and a landscaye by Constatle, are 
of permanent interest and value. Others are meretricious 
acd sensational, although they may find admirers among 
the ‘‘ unilluminated,’’ who enjoy pictures without under- 
standing them. The letterpress seems iodustriously writ- 
ten up to its desc’iptive duty, in a spirit of exuberancs 
and complacency, however, which experience may 
chasten. - The book is certainly unobjectionable, and will 
edify a multitude who are beyond reach of galleries and 
portfolios of better things. The style of binding is well 
suited to arrest attention at such a season, and serves well 
enough the purpose of the publishers. 


L’ Art, Reviie Hebdomadaire Illustrée. (J. W. Bou 
ton.) This important journal is unique and without a 
following in our literature. ‘‘ The London Art Journal” 
covered a different fleld ; it was statlier, and conducted 
on a more logical or coherent method. “ L’Art ’’ swings, 
trapeze-like, from the widest antitheses of illustration and 
design with the assured grace and insouciance of the 
athlete who never loses grip or head. Nothing is toohigh 
and few things are beneath its range of study. A range 
which takes in Ruysdale, Hobbema, Snyders, Victor 
Hugo, Gustave Doré and Sarah Bernhardt, and which ex- 
emplifies the tragic, classic, idyllic, pastoral, preposterous 
and grotesque, certainly outstrips the limits of ordinary 
criticism. Nowhere will we find more spirited or sugges- 
tive etchings, while better wood engravings may easily be 
foundat home. Here is an inexhaustible fund for a dis- 
crimivatisg and instructed taste, but an abundance of 
art-rubbish and persiflage for those who like them. No 
student who knows how to use it can well do without 
L’Art. 

The Teacher's Dream. By W.H. Venable. Illustrated. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Some little books contain a great 
deal, and this is one of them. It is a simple, unstudied so- 
liloquy in easy-going verse, ballad meter, in which the over- 
worked, half-discouraged teacher unbosoms himself and 
sees visions and dreams dreams. These latter are tenderly 
interpreted in close sympathy with the text by H. F. 
Farny, in a series of spirited designs, very nicely drawn 
and engraved on wood in a conscientious and intelligent 
manner. Indeed, letterpress and illustrations together 
constitute a dualistic poem, modest in scope and treat- 
ment and picturesque in quality. Itis presented in a very 
attractive form, and is worth both keeping and giving 
away. 


UHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


From D. Lothrop & Co. we have Ruby Hamilton, by 
Marie Oliver, a somewhat too sensational story of a girl’s 
lifa, from babyhood to marriage; and Pushing Ahead, by 
Rev. A. Rand, an inspiring story for boys, full of goodness 
and Christian teaching; and Divers Women, by Pansey 
and C. M. Livingston, a collection of tales illustrative of 
several varieties of women; and Roy’s Dory at the Sea- 
shore, by Edward A. Rand, another volume of the ‘‘School 
and Camp Series,” a good book for boys; but so good a 
writer ought to restrain himself a little as to number, that 
the quality of his books may be made worthy of his real 
ability.——In New Bed-time Stories (Roberts Bros.), Mrs. 
Louisa Chandler Moulton helps the mothers and older sis- 
ters (why so seldom the fathers, and never the older 
brothers ?) to charm the passage from playtime to dream- 
land, which to many children is so wearisome a way, with 
more of her pleasant stories, The same house gives us 
Jack and Gill, by Miss Alcott, a story which has been de- 
lighting the readers of ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ and put now be- 
tween solid covers, is ready for the larger circle of readers 
which bas been widening for Miss Alcott since she threw 
her first book into the stream. The critics say (but who 
should read Miss Alcott critically ?) it is the best of her 
books since ‘‘ Litthe Women.” It remains to be seen 
whether Jack and Gill and Frank and Ralph will 
keep their places in the memory as long as Meg, Joe, 
Beth, Amy and Laurie. Their permanent popularity is 
witnessed by Roberts Brothers’ publication of a wide- 
margined and profusely illustrated edition of the two voj- 
umes of Miss Alcott’s Little Women, bound inone. The 
friends this story has made in the last thirteen years will 
look at the fine illustrations with curious eyes, and will 
critically compare the artist’s portraits with those painted 
by their own vivid imaginations, and will sometimes be 
dissatisfied with the bodies with which Mr. Merrill has 


invested the quartette of girls which are so beloved of 
many readers. There is less character thrown into face 


and figure than we should have desired, and, on the whole, 
the pictures, although making a very pretty book, are not 
sufficiently characteristic to accompany so characteristic 


a story.——The same house publish 4 Guernsey Lily, by 


Susan Coolidge, a story of six months of the life 
of an English clergyman's family, which the mother, 
for healtb’s sake, was forced to spend in the Jerseys. 
The “Lily” is Lilian, a daughter thirteen years old, 
who is a sunbeam in the family, and succeeds 
in healing a long-time feud between neighboring 
families during her stay at the islands. The book is made 
very attractive by a very pretty cover and a large 
number of pictures, skillfully selected to suit the 
story. A very ingenious way of advertising other books 
by the same author makes the inside of the cover very 
pretty, and the maps are capitally introduced.——Roberts 
Brothers also reissue Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, appar- 
ently printed from the original plates, and including the 
well-known classics, such as ‘* Brubia,’’ “Cinderella,’’ etc., 
which every well-instructed boy and girl ought to read 
Over the Way (National Temperance Society) is two 
temperance stories which will serve fairly well the pur- 
pose for which they are intended ; namely, to supply some 
temperance literature.——The American Tract Society 
gives us Stories for Sunday, by the Rev. Theron Brown, 
which are really short sermons for you.sg people, and will 
be more likely to reach the young people for whom they 
are prepared if they are read aloud than if they are put 


into the bands of the children themselves; Worthies . 


of Science, by the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D., brief 
sketches of seventeen scientists, beginning with Roger 
Bacon, the philosopher, and ending with Adam Sedg- 
wick, the geologist; Little Soldier, by Mrs. D. H. 
Mann, a story for small boys to stimulate a well directed 
courage; a revised edition of The Young Man’s Safe- 
guard inthe Perils of the Age, by Walliam Guest, 
should be a_ bealthful, stimulating book for young 
men just finding. out what life, with its tempta- 
tions and opportunities, means; written by an Eng- 


lishman and addressed to the needs of English - 


young men, it nevertheless deals with principles rather 
than with details, and the general facts of duty and danger 
are the same on both sides the Atlantic.——Little Mother. 
By Madame E. De Pressense. Translated by Louise Sey- 
mour. (American Tract Society.) A beautiful but pa- 
the.ic story of two little Freneh children, the elder of 
whom, a little ten-year-old girl, is a little mother indeed. 
It gives a picture of the life of humble French people 
which is very graphic.—A Jolly Fellowship, by F. R. 
Stockton (Scribners), is a story of two boys, sixteen 
and fourteen, who make a tour through the South. It is 
reprinted from the pages of the ‘St. Nicholas,"’ and is 
both entertaining and instructive, though the instruction 
is incidental, while the entertainment is apparently the 
author’s prime purpose.——TZhe Moral Pirates, by W. L. 
Alden, the funny man of the ‘** Times,” is reprinted from 
‘* Harper’s Young People” by Harper & Bros. Itisa story. 
of four boys who are sent off on a summer’s expedition in 


a row-boat to the Adirondack region. Of course it is vi- 


vacious; it is also valuably suggestive to fathers whose 
boys are reading sensational literature and whose untam- 
able animal spirits are a burden to their mothers, It may 
be characterized in a sentence as a healthful book of roman- 
tic adventure.——Aboard the Mavis. By Richard Mirk- 
bam. (Dodd, Mead & ©o.) Thisis the same merry group of 
young folks, we believe, who gathered around the Yule log 
to hear and tell stories a few years ago, who are now study- 
ing the early bistory of a part of our country while they 
spend an extra two weeks of vacation cruising on a 
schooner along the eastern end of Long Island. Five boys 
and five girls could not make such a cruise without fun 


and frolic enough to give a pleasant taste to a good deal — 


of history. The pictures are well woven into the text. 
We must protest against the incongruity of making Mr. 
Longwood wise enough to manage such an object lesson 
and yet so foolish as to send his son to such a school as 
Theophilus Grinder’s is represented to be.——Dodd, Mead 
& Co. also issue Pretty Peggy and other Ballads, illustrated 
by Rosina Emmet, a pretty picture-book for grown-up 
children. There is spirit and force in the pictures, which 
are decidedly more burlesque than any of Kate Green- 
away'’s. The subjects are adults, nct children, and they 
have therefore nothing of the winsomeness which good 
representations of child life have, while the comicality is 
greater.——Chatterbox, Junior, and What Rosa Did (R. 
Worthington) are two quarto picture-books, the former an 
old friend, or at least the last in a line of old friends, for 
“Chatterbox, Junior,’’ always comes as regularly as Santa 
Claus. ‘‘ What Rosa Did’’ is a pictorial story of the mis- 
chief a little girl got into by meddling without knowledge; 
funny to read, but it would be very aismal in reality. All 
ends well, and it is possible meddlesome children may 
learn a lesson as well as get entertainment from the com- 
edietta.——-Feet and Wings (Lippincott) is another quarto, 
elaborately illustrated with English pictures from Part- 
ridge’s publications; the letterpress is readable, enter- 
taining and instructive matter about animals. The book is 
quite as interesting as most mere story-books, and is a great 
deal better than the average because it leads on to something 
higher and better.——The Story of a Dog. (Lappincott.) 
A similar volume in style of engraving, etc., of which 
nothing is to be said except that it is in the type of the 
animal biography which presents itself for our edification 
every Christmas season ; a style of fiction not especially 
adapted to cultivate either knowledge, affection or imag- 


ination, but perhaps to develop sympathy with the brute 


creation.——The Youngster (Lippincott), with illustrations 
by Kate Greenaway and others, presents a curious con- 
trast between the Greenaway pictures ani the ‘‘ others.’’ 
It is really a scrap-book, without homogeneity or apparent 
method or plan. The pictures are good and the poetry 
and prose are not remarkable,——Clover Beach, 

Margaret Vandegrift. (Porter & Coates.) A ‘‘lovely 
story ” of eight children who spent a happy summer at the 
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gve-sbere in spite ef many restrictions caused by the need 
of “ taking in sail '’ to follow the sound teaching, 
If you can’t raise up your lot to your mind 
You can bring down your mindto your lot. 

It is not at alla ‘‘ goody goody”’ story. but it is one which 
is sure to help children to understand the true life and 
strive for it. The pictures are many and good.——Kate 
Greenaway’s Birthday Book for Children, with verses by 
Mrs. Sale Barker. (George Routledge & Sons.) The near- 
ly 400 illustrations in this quaint little book are all of them, 
however simple their subjects—a chair, a shuttlecock, a 
gooseberry, a tra pot—thoroughly artistic, while the 
dozen full-page colored ones are among the very best pict- 
ures Miss Greenaway has made.——In the name of the 
Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Children we pro- 
test against the publication of such a book as Aim! Fire! 
Bang!!! Stories, by Julia M. Beecher (Lee & Shepard). 
It is the height of cruelty to keep children ‘‘after school” or 
otherwise punish them for not knowing their grammar 
lesson when they are given in books such grammar :?) as 
this, ‘‘ You have been real patient,” and ‘‘Taking Susy 
into my lap, May drew ber rocking-chair close to me, and, 
with a boy on each arm of my chair Jo called out.” It 
makes it all the worse that the stoz1es are live'y and good. 


Let the author send her next volume to some friend who. 


will correct it for her.-—Pansie’s Flour Bin. By the au- 
thor of “St. Olaves.’’ Iilustrated by Adrian Stokes. 
(hiacmillan & Co.) An ingenious combination of real 1ife 
and fairy story; Pansie being a little English girl come 
from ber birthland, India, ready to people oad places with 
the fancies of her imagination, which bad grown strong in 
ber East-rn home. The illustrations are pen-and-ink 
sketches of a type of art which will have its day and die, 
but which has the incidental advantage of furnisving 
easy copies for the young artist to try his hand at.——The 
Twin Cousins. By Sophie May. (Lee & Shepard.) A 
fourth voiume of the Flaxie Frizzle Stories, in which the 
heroine Flaxie has reached her eighth year and has sor- 
rows, joys and mischievous adventures suited or unsuited 
—according to the way one looks at them—to her age. 


Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. V. Greene, 
Lieutenant of Engineers, U. S. A. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) If Lieutenant Greene was signally successful in 
the performance of his duties as an accredited officer 
from our government in the Russian camp during the 
late Turco-Russian war, he has been no less fortunate in 
giving to the public a most acceptable book. Seldom 
do we find such a succinct statement of facts essential to 


_ our proper understanding of the Russian character. He 


corroborates previous accounts of the reljations existing 


- between the masses and their superiors: their subjection; 


their patience in their monotonous existence; their na- 
tural mirth and easy-going, tranquil dispositions: and 
their inclination to cling to the repressive system, ‘‘ even 
more tenaciously than the Tsar himself.’’ The Tsar he 
regards asa kind-hearted, noble man, not actuated by 
mere ambitiou, but acting and warring from a sense of 


_right—a man evidently borne down with care, and contin- 


ually striving against the malice and jealousy of the 
nobles whom he has displeased by his radical reforms. 
He claims that the most skeptical] foreigner must admit 
the integrity of the Tsar’s purpose, and that the masses, 
particularly the army, look upon the Tsar with great 
wonder and utmost reverence, and would follow him as 
worshipfully as the Turks their Mohammed. A want of 
system among the officers he notes, and a continual shifting 
of responsibility. Of Nihilism he says: ‘‘It springs from 
the peculiar nature of Russian development; from certain 
moody, visionary traits of character; from the general 
unsettling of,ideas caused by the vast social changes made 
in the present reign, and from some concrete, well- 
founded g:ievances against}the high-handed tyranny of the 
political secret police, or Third Section. . . . But Nihil- 
ism no more represents Russian society at large than the 
Socialists represent Germany, or the Communists France, 
or the K« arneyites America.” The book is not only decid- 
edly readable, but in matters pertaining to customs and 
habits, in its history of St. Petersburg, and particularly 
that portion relating to the Eastern question (concerning 
which he claims ‘‘the Russian view to be in the main 
right’’), it is highly commendable as giving more use- 
ful and ‘satisfactory information than is usually to be 
found withio sosmall a compass. ° 


The Harvard Editicn of Shakespeare's Complete Works. 
By Henry N. Hudson. (Ginn & Heath.) A new edition of 
Shakespr are is always athing torejoicein. Ifit be of the 
right sort and from broad-minded and competent scholars, 
it is an additional channel through which the finest Englisu 
genius and the richest Eoglish thought may find their way 
into the homes of the people. The true way to arrest the 
growth of inferior and pei nicious literature is to familiarize 
men and women at large with the very best that has been 
thought and uttered in the world, and so to educa‘e their 
taste above the low level of poor and demoralizing books. 
Shakespeare isa treasury of thought and knowledge which 
it requires no keys of literary scholarship to unlock. His 
name ought to be a household word, his men and women 
the companions of childhood. Instead of making an awful 
image of him, into the presence of which we come once 
a year, his face ought to be on the walls of our homes and 
his stories in the nearts of our children. Mr. Hudson has 
already done valuable work in this direction. His series 
of pluys in the Annotated English Classics has received 
our repeated and hearty commendation because 1t is spe- 
cially prepared for young readers and in such manner as 
to introduce, in the most attractive way, the greatest of 
English writers. The Harvard Edition will embody the 
ripest results of Mr. Hudson’s long study, and, in point of 


Shakespearean scholarship, will command the confidence 
and respect of all students and specialists. It will be issued 
in twenty volumes, containing two plays in each volume, 
and in ten volumes, containing four plays in each volume. 
The Comedies will be publisbed first, to be followed by the 
Histories, and later the Tragedies. Each play will bs ac- 
companied by two sets of notes, explanatory and critical, 
The volumes are of convenient size, and present a very 
clear and attractive page. Mr. Hudson’s skill and judg- 
ment as a commentator are well known, His scholarship 
is sympathetic as well as critical, and as an interpreter of 
Shakespeare he has qualifications for conveying informa- 
tion to and interesting the uncritical reader which are 
shared by few Shakespearean scholars. No better invest- 
ment could be made for the home library than the pur- 
chase of this admirable work. 


D’ Israeli's Complete Works. Edited by his son, Lord 
Beaconsfield. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is a fine 
edition of some of the most readable works in our lan- 
guage. Its six volumes comprise “The Curiosities of 
Literature,’’ ‘‘ Calamities and Quarrels of ‘*The 
Amenities of Literature,” and ‘** The Literary Character of 
Men of Genius,’’ aud the set is sold for $7.50. Toe move- 
ment which is carrying the best ititerature into homes of 
moderate means has received no more valuable and inter- 
esting illustration than the appeararc: of this handsome 
edition at this‘reducedrate. D’Israeli’s works are a libra- 
ry of literary anecdote and incident, gathered from many 
quarters, and skillfully blended into narrative or essay 
form. The popular interest in men of letters is apparently 
insatiable, and no curiosity could be more fruitful in sub- 
| stantial impulse and information. Literary men represent 
more or less imperfectly the ideals of the great mass of men 
and women whose aspirations for intellectual outlook and 
opportunity are none the less real because they never find 
expression, and therefore it is that the interest in the bab- 
its, manners, peculiarities and methods of work of men of 
genius is constant from age toage. D Israeli was one of 
those studious men to whom tbe slightest detail of literary 
interest is cf more importance than most contemporaneous 
evenis. These volumes are the fruit of life-long familiarity 
with books. The whole mass of what may be called the 
literature of personality was as familiar to him as the 
town gossip to the professional society man, and these 
works embody a literary scholarship in some respects un- 
surpassed. There arefew more readable books than those 
contained in this set, and the publishers justly claim that 
‘they are a history of literature and of literary men, 
gathered from the writings of centuries and from living 
authors, philosopiuic and learned, yet easy and fascinat- 
ing.’’ Tbe volumes are substantially and attractively 
bound, and present a fair, clean page. The edition is uni- 
form with the editions of Lamb and Hallam recently issued 
by the same house, and the three together will greatly en- 
rich any home library to which they may be added. 


A Day of Fate. By the Rev. E P. Roe. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) The Christian Union has already impliedly ex- 
pressed its opinion of this story by securing the first book 
of it for pubticatiof in its columns. It is easy for a fierce 
critic to find words and phrases in Mr. Roe’s works to 
serve as a target for sharp arrows; or even to condemn 
him for alleged violations of certain art canons, supposed 
to be established by the parliament of critics, but generally 
rather contemptuously ignored by the body of readers. 
But that his books do take hold, not merely of the imagin- 
ation, but of the atfections and the spiritual nature, that 
they not only entertain but also inspire their readegs, is a 
fact too well established by testimony to be denien, and 
too significant to be ignored. The second book of ‘‘ A Day 
of Fate’’ is mainly conversational: its interest lies almost 
wholly in the play of human life and the development of 
human character. Mr. Roe has, appsrently deliberately, 
refused all adventitious aid from exciting incidents. The 


preceding novels, is less prominent. Comparivg tbis 
story with his preceding ones, it seems to us to mark a 
steady improvement in, both artistic skill and emotional 
power. 


A Capital Joke. A Popular Operetta. By Arthur J. 
Mundy. (J. M. Russell.) This is a little musical trifle 
belonging to what mav be called the Pinafore school, 
bright, very simple in structure, very absurd in plot and 
pretty and easy in music. The object appears to be to 
furnish something for popular entertainment. We donot 
commend parior theatricals, which seem tous geverally 
to cause more labor than it is worth while to put into an 
evening's amusement, but for an evening’s entertainment 
of that sort this trifle appears to be well adapted. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Judge Tourgee is going to enter the lecture field. His 
subject wil! be the ‘* Ben-Adhemite Era.” 

—The entire edition of Mr. Charles Keene’s “ Pictures 
from Punch” has been taken up without any waiting. _ 

—There is arumorip the air that Mr. Gladstone is the 
keeper of a journal, and that some day it may see the light. 

—Dr. Charl+s Mackay has written a pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
Liberal Party, its Present Position and Future Prospects.” 

—Tbere can be no question that Miss Bird’s ‘‘ Book of 
Travels in Japan ”’ is going to prove one of the best books 
of the season. 

—‘‘Poole’s Irdex to Periodical Literature” is nearly 
ready for the press, and a publisher is said to have been 
found for it. 

—‘* His Excellency James Lowell is what they 
often call bim in England. We have always thought him 
that at home. 

—The ‘Lit’? medal of Yale College has been awarded 


to Mr, E, T. McLaughlin, of Litchfield, Conn,, for an 


religious elerent, though quite as decided as in any of his. 


essay on Shelley, which is said te be an unusually strong 
piece of writing. 

—It is hardly a creditto us that the most popular 
American authors in England just now seem to be Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain. 

—The last number of the ‘“‘ Atlas Essays,” published by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., contains several of Mr. Hamerton’s 
admirable art papers, notably two on Rubens. 


—Ruskinu says that only five men in modern times have . 


a full sense of material beauty in inanimate nature, name- 
ly, ‘‘ Rousseau, Sheliey, Byron, Turner, and myself.”’ 

—The London “ Graphic,” one of the finest illustrated 
papers in the world, has out a magnificent double number 
for the holidays. The paper is a genuine work of art, 

—‘*Tbe Trumpet Major,” Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new 
novel, isin his best vein. Itis doubtful if the character 
of John Love day has ever been excelled by this author. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co, will publish at once, in a neat 
pamphlet, Dr. R Storrs’s brilliant oration on Wycliffe’s 
translation of the Bible, recently delivered in this city. 

—The Boston public Latin school has had its history 
written by Henry F. Jenks and published by Moses Kiug, 
of Cambridge, in a neat pamphlet, with rather inferior il- 
lustrations. 

—Wnm. Collins, Son & Co., are soon to issue ‘* The Inter- 
national Atlas and Geography,” containing i130 maps, 
classical, historical physical, and modern, with descrip- 
tive letterpress. 

—It has been found necessary to make a second set of 
stereotype plates for the printing of Judge Tourgee’s sec- 
ond book, “‘ Bricks Without Straw,’’ so largely are the 
orders ahead of theésupply. 7 

—A. Setliff, of Nashville, Tenn., bas begun the publica- 
tion of Beckford’s ‘“‘ Vathek,” in large type, pamphlet 
form, at alow price. It is a marvelous tale, and am to 
find new readers in its new dress. 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, the author of ‘** That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” and other popular novels, is at work on 
a story of Washington life, which will appear in ‘* Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly ”’ in due time. 

—In its English form ‘* Endymion” fills the orthodox 
three volumes. How much better our American way is of 
putting such books within one pair of covers and selling 
them at a reasonable pric>. 

—Cassell, Pet-er, Galpin & Co. bavein preparation 


‘Royal Shakespeare, profusely illustrated, to be published 


in monthly parts. The type will be bold and clear, and 
the illustrations mostly from steel plates. 

—The Burr Publizhing Company, of Hartford, Conr., 
have completed their edition of the valwable ‘* Dictionary 


of Christian Antiquities.’”” No minister can afford to be — 


without this work in one form or another. 

—A. L. Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco, have issued 
an index to the first twenty volumes of their ‘* American 
Decisions,’”? a series which includes the reports of cases 
from 1760 to 1860. The index makes a book of 563 pages. 

—If you want to see the picture of a reg lar-built In- 
dian, feathers and all, look at the frontispiece of ‘‘ Pawnee 
Chief ’’ in the November number of the “‘ Magazine of 
American History.’’ It is enough to make one’s hair 
stand on end. 


—A curious book in press over the water is ‘*‘ Anglo- 


Israelitism and the Great Pyramid, an Examination of. 


the Alleged Claims of Queen Victoria to the Throne of 
David, and of the Reasons for Fixing the End of the 
World in 1882.” 

—Olive Logan writes that she saw George Eliot riding 
ina London park the other day. The last time she saw 
her, when Mr. Lewes was sinking into his grave, ber face, 
she says, looked like a map of sorrow; now_it looks like a 
map of the Cape of Good Hope. 

—The ‘* Young Ladies’ Journal,” an illustrated English 
periodical devoted to society and the fashions, and repup- 
lished in this country by the International News Company, 
has issued a double holiday number with an immense 
fashion plate in colors as a supplement. 

—Mr. Alcott has been visiting Syracuse, N. Y., and 
while there gave, or rather held, a ‘“‘conversation’”’ at the 
house of Bishop Hun:ington. His theme was Emerson, 
Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and bis own daughter, Miss 
Louise, the author of ** Little Women.”’ 

—Mr. Samuel L. Boardman, a new England jou rnalist o 
some distinction, has begun at Augusta, Maine, the publi- 
cation of a new agricultural newspaper called * The 
Home Farm.’’ Wecomwmend it tothe attention of such of 
our readersas are interested in husbandry—and who is not? 

—Mr, Archibald Forbes, the Evglish war correspondent, 
had a gr:at time of it on his recent lecture-tour in the 
British provinces over the border. The people traveled 
miles and miles to hear and see him, often on snow-shoes 
and in the bitterest weather of an early Canadiana winter. 

—One of the best of recent works of travel and observa- 
tion is Mr. Charles R. Markham’s ‘*‘ Peru,” a compact, but 
comprehensive and exceedingly able study of that far 
away South American country. A somewhat parallel 
work on Chili, by Mr. Nelson Boyd, will be issued imme- 
diately by William H. Allen & Co. 

—A new edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems is in 
press. We hope it will be complete, as sume of the late 
editions called ‘*complete’’ have been incomplete and pro- 
vozingly so. But then we suppose an author basa right 
to say while he is living what of his writings shall be pub- 
lished and wbat uot. . 

—No books are given out from the Cincinnati public 
library on Sunday, but the reading-roomz are open, both 
for periodicals and newspapers, and the attendance, es- 
pecially now that the cold days. of winter bave come, is 
very large. On some Sundays the rooms are full, and as 


quiet as they are full, Who can doubt that such a plan 


has good results ? 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGMILLAN & GO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW STORY 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


LOVE AND LIFE. 


An Old Story in Eighteenth Century Costume. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 
12mo. $1.75. 

Miss Yonge has cleverly converted the most deli- 
cate fancies of the old allegory into eighteenth-cen- 
tury realities.—_{Graphic. 

The best history of social iife in the last century 
which has been or perhaps can be presented.—{Chi- 
vago Tiles. 


FOOD FOR THE INVALID, 


The Convalescent, the Gouty, the 
Dyspeptic. 
By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M. D., 
AnD HORATIO C. WOOD, M. D. 
One volume, 12mo. 


Out of the Deep. 


Words for the Sorrowful. From the Writings of 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
I2mo. $1.50. 

No modern author has written with more touch- 
ing emotion than Canon Kingsley, yet none have 
excelled him in a manliness of tone that is at once 
deep and tender. * * * Comes in good time for 
use in the approaching holiday season.—{[Boston 
Courier. 

No one can read this work without being soothed 
with its tenderness and strengthened by its admira- 
ble whole-omeness.—{ Chicago Interior. 

Will find a welcome in many sad, bereaved hearts. 
It is a profitable volume for hours of meditative 
reading.—[Zion’s Herald. 


TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL. D. 
12mo. $1.75. 


It is rare that one meets with a mind so deeply 
imbued at once with the truly scientific and also 
the distinctivery Christian or religious spirit. The 
book. is «a sermon, but it is also, after its fashion, a 
beautiful prose poem.—{ Advance. 


It is like a breath from Nature’s sweetest places 
10 be visited again by Dr. Hugh Macmillan. Whoever 
knows his “Bible Teachings in Nature” or his *“*High- 
er Ministry of Nature” need not be charged to pro- 
cure for quiet moments this latest work, “Ewo 
Worlds are Ours.”——{Sunday-school Times. 


POETRY. 


POEMS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Collected 
American Edition, I2mo. English Edition. 2 


vols. $5. 

POEMS. By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, witha 
Memoir. t2mo. $2. 

‘HE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Eaited by Alexander Smith. 2 vols. Foolscap. 8vo. 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. New Collected 
Edition. 4dvols. Foolscap. 8vo 89. 

POEMS. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Collected 
Edition. 12mo. 82. 

POEMS FROM WORDSWORTH. Chosen and 
Edited by Matthew Arnold. 12mo. $2. 

GOLDEN TREASURY EDITION. 18mo. $1.25. 

POEMS FROM SHELLEY. Selected and arranged 
by Stopford A. Brooke. Golden Treasury Series. 
Ismo. $1.2). 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. Selected 
and arranged, with notes, by Francis Turner Pal- 
grave. ismo. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN (O.’S 


Popular Books for the Young. 


A new book by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
Author of “Carrots,” Cuckoo Clock,” etc. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD. A Sketch of a Boy Life. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. l6mo. $1.50. 


By the Author of “When I was a Little Girl,” etc. 


PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. Illustrated by Adrian 
Stokes. l6mo. §1.5v. 


DOLLAR AND HALF SERIES. 


Comprising some of the most popular Books for 
the Young in the English Language. 


Each Volume Elegantly Illustrated. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. Illus- 
trated by Tenniel. 
HROU THE LOOKING-GLASS AND WHAT 
ALICE FOUND THERE. Illustrated by Tenniel. 

THE FAIRY-BOOK. The best Popular Fairy Stories. 
Bv the Author of “John ax, Gentleman.” 
With Colored Illustrations. 

THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY 
CHILDREN. By Charles 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAY By Thomas 
Hughes. New ion 

TOM BROWN AT OXFO 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. By Charigtte M. 
Yonge. New Edition. 

HE LITTLE DUKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 


The Hight Volumes in paper box, price $10. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond St.. New York. 


New and Holiday Books 


LUCY LARCOM. 


WILD ROSES OF CAPE ANN, and other 
Poems. 16mo, flexible cover, gilt top, $1.25. 
A beautiful book of charming poems. Nota few of 
them are religiots, and full] of the noblest aspiration 
and filial trust. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


MY WINTER ON THE NILE. New Edition 
12mo, $2.00. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. New and enlarged 
edition. 75 cents. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


SAM LAWSON’S FIRESIDE STORIES. 
New Edition, with four new stories. $1.50. 


2 All of Mrs. Stowe's stories, except Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. uainely: Nina Gordon, Agues 
otf Sorrento. The’Pear! of Orr’s Island, The 
Minister’s Wooing, The Mayflower, and 
Oldtown Folks, have been reduced from $2 to 
$1.50. Sets,including Uncle Tom’s Cabin, uni- 
formly bound, 8 vols., $12. 


HER HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. namely; 
House and Home Papers. The Chimney 
Corner, and Little Foxes, have been reduced 
from $1.75 to $1.50. The 3 vols., uniformly bound, in 
box, $4.50. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selections from Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Holmes, Lowell,and Emerson. 32 {full page illus- 
trations, and red line border. Cloth, tull gilt, 
$3.00; halt calf, $5.50; full morocco, $7.30. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


ULTIMA THULE, $1.00. 


ORKS. New Cambridce Edi- 


PROSE WORKS, Complete, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, cloth, $4.50; halt calf, $9: morocco, $12. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


POETICAL WORKS, Complete. New Cam- 
bridge Edition. With portrait. 3 vols., crown 5vo, 
gilt top, cloth, $6.75; balf calf, $13.50; morocco, $18. 

PROSE WORKS, Complete, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
gilt top, cloth, $4.50; half calf, 69; morocco, $12. 


HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES, Eight charm- 
ing tales. $1.25. 
MR. BODLEY ABROAD. 
ornamental cover, $1.5. 
The *“ Bodley Books” are delightful Holiday 
and Birthday giit-books,interesting, beautiful,whole- 
some. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE IRON GATE ind other Poems. With fine 
new portrait. Guilt top, $1 25. 

WORKS. Uniform Edition, including The Au- 
tocrat, The Protexser. 21d The Poet atthe 
Breakfast Table, Elsie Venner, The 
Guardian Angel. and Poems. 6 vols., l2mo, 

cloth, $10; halt call, 


SARAH LORING BAILEY. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF ANDO- 


»>MASS. With an account of the indus 
tries, the Theological Seminars.the literary insti- 
tutions, and the puilic-spirited citizens that have 
made the town tamous. Fully and fiaely illustrated. 
&vo, $3.75. 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 


Two new volumes. Nature and Humanity. 
Edited by Rossiter JoHNsSON. 18mo, each, $1.00. 


Fally illustratea, 


*,* For sale by bookseffers. Sent, post-paid , 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
CO 5 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


BOSTON. 
A LIST OF BOOKS from 
which you can select Pres- 
ents for Girls or Boys. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Jack and Jill; Little Women; An Old-Fashioned 
Girl; Little Men: Eight Cousins; Rose in Bloom; 
Under the Lilacs; Aunt Joe’s Scrap Bag, in 5 vols, 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The New Year’s Bargain; What Katy Did; What 
Katy Did at School; Mischief’s Thanksgiving; Nine 
Little Goslings; A Guernsey Lily. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


Bed-Time Stories; More Bed-Time Stories; New 
Bed-Time Stories. 


JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 


Six to Sixteen: Jan of the Windmill; A Great Emer- 
gency; We andthe World. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


Studies for Stories; Stories Told a Child, first and 
second series; A Sister’s Bye-Hours; Mopsa the 


JOLLY GOOD STORIES. 


Jolly Good Times; Jolly Good Times at School; Mice 
at Play- 

The above can all be had in seis according to aue 
thors, uniformly boundin cloth, gilt, and are also 
sold separately. Enterprising booksellers keep them 
in stock, or will procure them. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


LITTLE WOMEN. 


With Portrait of Miss Alcott and 200 I}lustra- 


Publishers, 


tions. Atalil Bookstores. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. 


An Account of Travels in the Interior, in- 
cluding visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and 
the Shrines of Nikk6 and Isé. By IsaBELLa 
Brrp, author of *“‘A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains.” 2 vols., octavo, with 48 
illustrations. $5.00. 


‘She invariably tells us what we want to know. 
. . . A perusal of ber book is very nearly the 
same thing as a visit to the places she describes 
would be. . . Inimitable pictures of man- 
kind, of scenery, and of her own contingent ad- 
ventures.’’—| London Spectator. 


*“*A better insight into Japan cannot be had 
than by reading Miss Bird’s ‘ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan,’ every page of which indicates the 
careful observation of an enlightened and 
painstaking traveler. The clear, straightfor- 
ward style which the author possesses adds 
materia 4 to the general excellence of the 
book,”’—[N. Y. Times. 


ALL ROUND THE YEAR. VEKSES 
FROM SKY FARM. By ELAINE and Dora 
GooDALE, authors of ‘‘Apple Blossoms.” 
16mo, cloth, extra. $1.25. 


The Baltimore ‘‘ American’ says of Apple 
Blossoms”: “Simply wonderful. . . . They 
are healthy, hearty New England children, and 
their poetry, while charming in its grace and 
sweetness, hasnoshamsentiment. . .. The 
artistic development of these inspired children 
will be watched with great interest.” 


‘There is evidence of healthful growth in the 
work of both the young poets. . .. That 
their gift of song, early coming as it was, was 
not an unhealthful precocity, but the beginning 
of a most hopeful development, is now becom- 
ing more and more certain,’’—|Evening Post. 


WOMANHOOD. Lectures on Wo- 
man’s Work inthe World. By the Rev. R. 
HEBER Newton, Rector of the Anthon 
Memorial Church, New York. 16mo, $1.25. 

** All earnest women, and all candid, unselfish 


men, will read this series of chapters with a 
warm gratitude to its author.’’—{Home Journal. 


*.% Send for Putnam's New Catalogue of 
Books for the Library, and List of Christ- 
mas and New Year's Cards. 


“The Daintiest Gift of the Season.” 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 


By JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. With full-page and 
letter-press Tilustratious, from designs by Miss L. B. 
HUMPHREY, engraved by ANDREW, and forming 
the seventh volume in our series ot 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND SONGS: 


Oh, Why Should the _ of Mortal be Proud?. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Rock of Ages. 
Abide with Me. 
The Vagabonds. 


All uniform in Siyle and Price. Small 4to, full gilt, 
$1.50 cach. 


_** During the last tew years these enterprising pab- 
lishers have issued many sma | quartos, containing 
and illustrating such poems or hymns as have become 
as household words among us, nay, world-wide in 
their interest and renown. Illustrated without sunt, 
and with an artistic fidelity and sympathy of expres. 
sion too often lacking in more pretentious volumes; 
faultless in letter-press, heavy, rich and fineiy tinted 
paper and exquisite binding, they have offered to the 
American public a series of livres de luxe woi thy the 
acceptance of a princess, or the attention of the wis- 
est and most powertul, yet within the reach ot every 
man who prizes gvod buoks as among the necessities 
of site.”’—| Boston Journai of Commerce. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue is sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of six cents in postage stamps, or 
our complete Catalogue without illustrations maiied 
tree on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Last Book of W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


ROGER WILLOUGHBY; 


THE TIMES OF BEN Bow. 


A Tale of the Sea and Land, with 
Illustrations, 


12mo, Cloth Extra, $1.50. 


The following Preface introduces the reader 
to this work : 


My Younc Frienps.—Since this work was com- 
menced I have been told by the best medical author- 
ity that I have not long to live. It is, therefore, I 
feel very sure, the last book I shall ever write—the 
winding up ot a life's wo:k, passed, I trust, in being 
of use to you. The disease from which I suffer has 
made such rapid progress, that long before you read 
these pages I shall have passed from this life to the 
glorious one which Eternity opens up. I can say this 
with happy calmness, because I know salvation to be 
the grand and finished work of Omnipo'ent divinity. 
I know that I can trust the loving Saviour who died 
tor me and,cieansed me from all.sin. You all. my dear 
readers, should have that happy assurance. Snort 
believing his iaithful Word. It is not that yuu or 
can bring any of our own sighteousness to complete 
that work. All our good deeds, except such as ema 
nate trom love to him, are but filthy rags, utterly 
worthless. He offers you the freest, the tullest saiva- 
tion; and may you, when you come to die, possess 
the same nappy assurance which our loving Father 
through his infinite grace, has given to me, and will 
give to you all who ask in his dear Son's name! 
Farewell, my dear readers, farewell! May we all 
meet together in that happy heaven to which he so 
freely invites us! 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 


4% Bleecker St., New York. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Homes of the English Aristocracy ; 
The Stately Homes of England. 


By L, JEWETT and S. C. HALL. With 380 Engrav- 
ings, principally interior views of th 
New edition, 2 vols. in Square 8vo. Cloth 
extra, gilt edge. $7.50. 
*,* Includes the ‘‘Homes” of Dukes Devonshire: 
Newcastle, Norfolk, Northumberland, Portland, Suth- 


erland, Westminster ; Earls Carlisle, Darnley, Dela- 
ware, Shrewsbury, Wzrwick, eic., etc. 


A new edition o! 


Pompeii: Its Art and Architecture. 


By Sir WM. GILL and J. P.GANDY. With 70 en- 
gravings on steel and copper. Demy 4to cloth 
extra, with Pompeiian design worked in ink and 
gold, giltedges. $8. 


A HAND-BOOK TO ENGLISH ART. 
Pictures and Painters: 
Frem the text ot W. COSMO MONKHOUSE, with 
40 beautiful steel engravings and descriptive text 
of the cheap works of the masters ot the English 


school. a royal 8vo, ornamented cloth, gilt 
edges. $6.00. 


Household Taste: 


HINTS ON. Selected from the most artistic ex- 
amples of all countries. By WALTER SMITH, 
State Director of Art «‘* School of Design’’) Edu- 
ca‘ion, Massachusetts. With nearly 60U engrav- 
ee Demy quarto cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. 


VALUABLE AND INDEED INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL HOUSEHOLDERS. 
Painters and Sculptors: 
ANECDOTES OF. By S. SPOONER, author ot 
‘Dictionary of Painters,” etc. 3 vols. Cloth, 
gilt tops. $4.50 
Shakespeare. 
HANDY-VALPY EDITION. 
With steel frontispiece after the famous BOY- 
DELL GALLERY, complete in 8 vols. Limp vel- 
a mat rubric edges, in elegant cloth case. 


**The whole book has a gentleman-like air.’ 


JUSTIN WINSOR. 


R: WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway. 


LITTLE WOMEN. 


With Portrait of Miss Alcott and 200 Iilustra- 
tions. At a!l Bookstores. 


JANUARY ATLANTIC 


Ready, for sale everywhere, contains 


Friends: a Duet, First three chap- 
ters of a powerful Serial Story by ELIzA- 
BETH STUART PHELPS. 

Within the Gate. L. M. C. A touch- 
ing poetical tribute to Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child, by J.G. WHITTIER. 

Smith. A delightful, witty paper on the 
English hotel serving-man, by T. B. AL- 
DRICH. 

Sara Bernhardt. <A noteworthy es- 
say by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 

The Portrait of a Lady. F¥our ad- 
ditional chapters of Mr. HENRY JAMES’S 
brilliant Serial Story, 


A Symposium of Sixty Years Ago, 


A very interesting paper by HARRIET W. 


PRESTON. 

“Ve Tombe of ye Poet Chaucer.” 
A vigorous and graceful poem, by E. C. 
STEDMAN. 

Getting Married in Germany. Au 
exceedingly interesting and amusing ac- 
count of the difficulty an American cou- 
ple experienced in getting married in.Ber 
lin. 

Sociology and Hero-Worship. An 
Evolutionist’s Reply to Dr. William 
James's recent article, by JOHN FISKE. 


A Look Ahead. A thoughtful polit- 
ical article. 


The Wives of Poets, The first of a 
series of papers, by WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI. 


A Winter Journey in Colorado. 
By Professor N. S. SHALER. 

Reviews of Holiday Books and 
other New Publications. With other 
Essays, Poems, and The Contributors’ 
Club. 


te The January number begins a New Vol- 
ume. Now is the time to subscribe. 

Terms: Single Number, 35 cents; $4.00 a year, 
postage free. With fine life-size portrait of Lone- 
FELLOW, Bryant, Waittizgr, Lowe, or HOLMEs, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00;-with three portraits. 
$7.00: with tour portraits, $8.00; with al! five por- 
traits, $9.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street. Boston. Mass. 


LITTLE WOMEN. 


With Portrait of Miss Alcott and 200 Ilustra- 


tions. Atall Bookstores, 
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Elegant and Satisfactory Gift Books 


FOR EVERY BODY. 


EVERY CHILD 


SHOULD READ 


CHRISTMAS MORNING, 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 
One Hundred and Eighty Tlustrations. 


Pure, bright, healthful, as are all her books, none of which more 
richly deserve popularity than this latest and best. 


$1 25 


New Editions of the Beautiful Hymns 


NINETY AND NINE, 
Fully Illustrated and Bound in the Highest Style of the Art, 


JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL, 


in Tasteful Bindings. 
“=. =. 


BOSTON » D. LOTHROP & CoO., Publishers 


ing the year. 


Vo more acceptable Holiday Gift has issued from the press dur- 


90 and Q. 


$1.50. 


AND 


Bil ON 


THE BEST 


UR TRATED EM | 
FOR 
| TO UN G 

Pansy.” 


EDITED BY 


Mrs. G. R. ALDEN, ; 

AUTHOR OF THE PANSY BOOKS. | 

Weekly —Fifty. Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Cloth, Gilt, - 


BIRDS’-NESTING: 
HOW WE WENT, | 


LARGE QUARTO, ILLUSTRATED, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND, 
AND DESIGNED FOR A SUMPTUOUS 


D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


/s a Charming Story. 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 
$1 


Boston. 


CHILD LORE, 


for the Little Ones. Cloth, Gilt, - 


Cloth, Gilt, - 
AND THE 


for those a little older. 


for those a a little older. 
Cloth, Gilt, - 


Holiday Books for the Juvenile Mewbers of the Faily. 


NOTHING CAN BE MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN 


CHRISTMAS SNOW-FLAKES, | 


NEW ENGLAND STORY-BOOK, 


Even grandfather finds. it interesting. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


nected with its past ; 
country in the world ; 
cities ; 


$3 00 


12mo. cloth. 


their department. 
eye-witness. 


2 00 


History. DVD. 


combine to make its histo 


By Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 

The writer of this volume is known on both sides of the ocean as the suc- 
cessful author of a series of hand-books of art that are almost unrivaled in 
Her work has the charm that attaches to thestory of an 
One Hundred Illustrations. 
hese are the first two volumes of Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining 
LOTHROP & CO., Pudlishers, 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


HISTORY OF INDIA. | 

By FANNIE ROPER FEUDGHE. 

The vast extent of the great Indian Empire ; 
the mystery that hangs about it as the oldest inhabited 
the almost fabulous wealth and splendor of its great 
its divers population, yo den we customs and strange religion, all 


the wonderful legends con- 


yp? Avon descriptions of the deepest interest. 
pp., 100 full-page illustrations, $1.50. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


TO TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


There are many other new quarto books upon our e liet now ready, varying in price from a few cents to dollars. 

In addition to all this, we offer an unusual variety of charming books in sets, varying in PRICE FROM TEN CENTS 
Of our Pansy Books, Libraries for young folks, by standard authors (such as ELLA Far- 
MAN, Miss EAstMAN, Mrs. Porter, Miss YONGE, and others), we hardly need speak, they are already so well-known. New 
editions of all are now ready, and buyers will do well to send early orders to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Little Women,’ Miss Louisa 
Alcott’s charming story, is al- 
ways welcome in whatever dress 
it is attired, but in its new holi- 
day vegalia it is sumptuous in- 
deed, and is by far the finest hol- 
iday book of the season. 


‘As we hold the exquisitely bound volume, with its 
creamy paper and clear, beautiful type, it is hard to 
understand how ‘Joe’ and the other sisters could 
have been driven to such straits as the book assures 
us they were, when the story of their life lies in such 
a beautiful casket. A fine picture of Miss Alcott is 


given as a frontispiece, and there is hardly a page’ 


in the book that has not an illustration. Few books 
bave ever been published that have won for them- 
selves an affection like ‘ Little Women,’ and this 
beautitul edition is none too dainty for the true, 
beautiful, healthy story it contains,” says the New 
Haven “Register.’’ Price $5. ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, Boston. 


‘“‘ Tt is difficult to imagine how a 
Book for Boys and Girls can be 
more delightful and desirable in 
every respect than ‘A Guernsey 
Lily.’ 


‘The story is interesting enough to absorb the at- 
tention on its own merits: the descrirtions of the 
islands that dot the English Channel are so bright 
and vivid that they will be indelibly impressed on 
youthful minds. . . . We feel like paying a per- 
sonal tribute to the author tor the perfection and 
finish with which her thoughts are putinto words. 
The profuse and admirable illustrations and the 
tasteful make-up of the book harmonize with its 
int’insic excellence. Those who would choose one 
ot the very best books of the season may safely in- 
vest in Guernsey Lily,’” savs the Providence 
** Journal.’’ Price $2; ROBERTS BROTHERS, Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Vagazin enter on its 


15th SS i. 1.50" ye ar. in 
vance. Send +, e No. and 
List. ribers get extra « by 
subscribia Addre 


Nursery Puolishing Boston. 


Just Published. 


NEW EDITIONS 


of the following well-known 


BOOKS OF 


FOUR O’CLOCKS. 4A Selection ot Po- 
ems by HELEN BARRON BOSTWICK. Price 
$1.25. 

DRIFTED SNOWFLAKES; or, Poet 
ical Gatherings from Many Authors. First 
and Second Series in one vol. Price $2.00. 

LEAVES CATHERED in the Daily 
Walks of Life. By the Compiler of “‘Drift- 
ed Snowflakes,’’ etc. Price $1.25. 

THOUCHTS THAT CLUSTER 
Round Our Home. By the Compiler of 
“Drifted Snowflakes,’’ etc. Price $1.25. 

GOLDEN LINKS; or, Thoughts for the 

Hours. Price $1.25. 

HEAVENLY DAWN. Original and Se- 
lected Poems. By MARGARET H. MORRIS. 
Price $1.25. 


All of the above books are neatly bound in 
extra cloth, gilt edges, and may be had of all 
Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, by the Publishers on receipt of the 
price. 


E. CLAXTON & €0., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
The Christmas Double Part 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING 


Four Splendid Colored Supplements, 


a CHARMING and HIGHLY INTERESTING 
E,1n UL COLORS, tor LADIES, 
‘““ THE ENGAGED RING,” also 


FOUR EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 


Includin 
PICTU 


| OF CHRISTMAS NEW MU- 


GAMES, FASHIONS 


Comprising altogether Eight Su pplements and 
o Parts, of 144 large pages, with numerous 11- 
iustrations, formas one ot the MOST INTERESTING 
and ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY NUMBERS, for LA- 
DIES, ever issed. 

Price of the Double Part, including all the Supple- 
ments, 70 postpaid, or double that of ordinary 
Monthly P SOLD BY ALL BOOK 4ND NEWSDEALERS. 
The News Company, 3: Beekman St., N.Y. 


Subscriptions received forall Foreign Publicat ions. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Voices of Hope and Gladness. 
By Ray Palmer,D.D. lillustrated. Gilt.$1 50 


In Christo. By J.R. Macduff, D.D... 1 25 


The Cup of Consolation, 
A Gift-Book for the Sick. 


The End of a Coil. astory. By tbe 
author of the Wide, Wide World. 12mo 1 75 


My Desire. AStory. By the same.. 1 75 
Sun, Moon and Stars. By Giberne 1 50 


Cart Krinken’s Christmas 
Stocking. Qillustrations........ .... 1 
The Bessie Books. ¢ vois......... 7 50 


Nora Crena. 
fiue’s Helps. 


By L.T. Meade. 12mo. 1 25 
By J. M. Drinkwater. 1 50 


Muriel Bertram. By Agnes Gi- 


Hams Royalty. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
*,* Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 


SCHOLAR’S EDITION. 


This new 12mo0 edition of Ruskin’s princi- 
pal works, including MODERN PAINTERS, 
5 vols.; Stones of Venice, 8 vols.; and Seven 
Lamps, 1 vol., is now ready; it contains copies 
of ali the Ste»! Plates and Wood Eogravin 
of the early London editions, and is put up 
Vellum cloth with red letterings. 9 vols. 
12mo, cloth (with an extra volume of plates), 
ina neat box, .00; 9 vols. (with extra vol. of 
plates), —" calt, $40.00. Without extra vol. 


for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* Will be sent prepaid by — on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


‘* He has the power to impress and 
command the attention of the read- 
or.” Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

A DAY OF FATE. 

By E. P. Roe. 
23d thousand now selling. 12mo 

Handsomely bound. $1.50. 


THE 
MAGAZINE 
OF 
ART. 


Dec. No. Just Ready, 38 cts. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.80. 


We know of no “thing of beauty” which 
would be more of an abiding joy asa gift for 
the new year than this splendid ‘periodical.— 
[Christian Intelligencer. 

There is nothing pub!ished to compare with 
it in artistic merit, for the price.—[Journal 
of Education. 

This is truly a sumptuous periodical. ~~ 
[Episcopal Recorder. 


Sample Copy Sent for 25 cts. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


596 Broadway, New York. 


** The style is crisp and sparkling 4, 
conversations easy, flowing and nat- 
ural.” Chicago. Herald. 
A DAY OF FATE. 
By HE. P. Roe. 
23d thousand now selling. 12mo. 
Handsomely bound. $1.50. 


GE! 


In presenting our periodicals for 1881, please 
note that we bave reduced the prices, but not 
the quality, on children’s papers. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER is tbe pioneer 
of children’s illustrated papers, and intends to 
maintain a position equalied by few and ex- 
celled by none. 

The illustrations are the finest wood cuts; 
the paper and printing as good us anytbing in 
the + mr Hae and the matter is almost entirely 
origival. 

Reduced to $12 per hundred Copies. 

MORNING LICHT, irtended tor the 
little folks, with plenty of pictures und short 
stories, has a steadily increasing list of friends. 
Can be divided intoa semi-monthbly,if desired. 

Price, $1°2 per hundred. 


APPLES OF COLD isour WEEKLY 
paper intended tor the youngest. We krow 
of notbing for infant classes that can com- 
pare with it in matter, cuts, paper, or print- 
ing, while itis the only one giving four col- 
ored numbers yearly. 


Single Copies,50 cents: Ten copies,$3.50 
AMERICAN MESSENCER, an old- 


time tavorite, evangelical, spiritual, "full of 
the choicest reading. Some of the best writ- 
ers in the Jand are regular contributors to it 
columns, 


40 Copies, 15 cts. each, or 17 cts. by mail 


American Tract Society, 


50 Nassau “St. 23 Franklin 
74 State ochester, adison St., 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 


Novel Christmas and New Year Tokens. 


o|/THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


A Collection of Religious Prose and Verse ap- 
propriate to the season. 
Cut in the form ofa Sa with Gilt Star 


on front covers ager =ceuve on the 
reverse. ma ly illuminated 
cover. Tied witha Ribbon, 50 cts. 


THE HOUR-GLASS CALENDAR 
FOR 1881. 


Co a Calendar tor each 
with etical quotations. Done in 
covers. with em- 
a c designs, and tied “ith a ribbon. 40 
cents. 
The many persons who found “ The Christ- 
mas Belis’’ and * Voicea so acceptable, 
will be equally pleased with these new tokens. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Sold by {Booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on 


A Present to a Country Friend. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 
P. ROE. 


One elegant volume, with nearly 10) illustrations 
from by Gibson, Mary Hallock Foote, Shep- 
pard. Winslow Homer, Jessie Curtis, Kappes, and 

ers 
Cloth, extra beveled boards. $5.00. 


DoDD EAD &C CO., Publish 


vos. Dickens’ Christmas Books, 


OcrTavo, ILLUSTRATED. 25 cTs. 


Young’ (sample’ page free). the on] 
correct jEdition. Cloth......... 


Postage fr ta) e free. For B.. 
or the K. FUNK & Co., 10 = St., 


receipt of the price. in postage stamps, of otherwise. 


STANDARD SERIES. 
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MISTAKES AND PRECAUTIONS. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 

HOSE favored few who are blessed with robust 
: heaJth are not inclined to take any precautions to 
preserve it. Having never known sickness, they often 
become as reckless as if insured against it. Rules ab- 
solutely necessary to the continuance of good health 
are regarded as ‘‘old wives’ fables,” too childish and 
superstitious to be worthy ofa moment’s consideration. 
Always strong and free from all bodily infirmities, they 
argue that it is folly to allow themselves to become 
the slaves of precautions they have no reasunable pros- 
pect of needing. 

But, for those who will not listen to reasonable 
warnings, ‘‘in such an hour they think not,”’’ the evil 
they would not guard against may overtake them. 

Observe the sigus of the times. With which class 
do the epidemics that so often come upon a community 
like lightning from an unclouded sky prove the most 
deadly? ‘The strong, who have never known sickness, 
or the weak and ever suffering who have uever known 
health? Those who have had very few days’ freedom 
from discomfort and illness, and are conscious of little 
strength to contend with any violent sickness, foresee- 
ing the evil, hide themselves under the protection of 
judicious, sensible sanitary regulations until the storm 
has passed, and are saved. But the strong, who, through 
ignorance of suffering, mock at danger, pass on heedless 
of advice and precautions, and are more frequently 
swept out of life with scarce a moment’s warning. 
How often it is remarked, ‘‘ Strange one so invariably 
robust and healthy should have so easily fallen a victim, 
while another near by, so frail that one expects the 
first breath of contagion to be fatal, is left unscathed.” 

The simple rules or suggestions listened to by 
many as idle breath, are, however small, nevertheless 
as the ‘life boats” in that voyage that all must make 
before they reach the shores of ‘‘ the hereafter.’’ The 
‘¢breakers,”’ whose warning voice may be heard from 
afar, and should be at once guarded against, seem, to 
the strong and incautious, but as the gentle ripples 
that gather and break harmlessly on the shore. But 
however insignificant they may be thought, they have a 
power that may br’ng much mischief. 

Irregularity in eating is an evil that works gradually 
but surely much discomfort and misery; often under- 
mining the health and darkening the remainder of a 
life that might, with a little caution, have been un- 
clouded by any physical disturbance. The number of 
times one eats is of less importance than the quantity 
and regularity. 

A large amount of bodily or mental labor before 
breakfast is not conducive to health, nor should one, 
if it can possibly be avoided, enter upon the day’s 
regular occupation vigorou-~ly for at least an hour after 
eating. It would be of incalculable value to health if 
each meal could be taken in a light, airy room, with 
pleasant, cheerful companions, who would so agreea- 
bly help to pass the time, that the temptation to eat 
rapidly and without thoroughly masticating the food 
would be overcome by the cheerful surroundings. A 
short time of such enjoyment and repose will enable 
one to work more effectively at the proper time, and 
secure a much larger amount of work afterward than 
an hour’s rest without such pleasant influences could 
do. 

Early breakfasts for young and growing people are 
almost a necessity if we hope to bring them up to 
maturity healthy and vigorous. The maxim “ Early 
to bed and early to rise” has much more wisdom in 
it than is generally conceded. 

If the occupation is such that a half hour’s labor be- 
fore breakfast is really a necessity, then take a piece 
of bread or cracker. It is not wise to go out into the 
early morning air before eating at least a few mouth- 
fuls. Especially ought this precaution to be strictly 
observed in malarial sections, and in seasons when 
much sickness is over the country. Nothing can be 
more unwise than to go into a sick room fasting, and 
when the sickness is contagious the result may be 
dangerous if not fatal. 

While early rising and early breakfasts are conduc- 
ive to good health and vigor, late suppers are, on the 
contrary, very injurious and the sure road to dyspep- 
sia and settled ill health. 

To sleep in clothes worn through the day is another 
bad practice. The clothes are filled with the efiuvium 
emanating from the natural wastes from the body all 
through the day. Especially is this the case with those 
-who labor hard, or perspire easily. The poisons of 
_ the system thus ejected or thrown off by people in 
vigorous health furnish a strong reason, if there were 
no others, for removing on retiring every article worn 
through the day. 

As soon as removed, let each article be hung up to 
air through the night, not thrown in a mass on the 


floor, or on chairs, where a free circulation of air will 
be impossible. In the morning one should be just as . 
particular to hang up all the night clothes, so that they 
may be perfectly purified and aired before needed again. 
When not stormy hang them where they will have the 
benefit of the fresh morning air till after breakfast; 
then put each separately in the closet, or on wooden 
pins, brass or galvanized hooks in the bath-room. 
Never hang any white clothes on iron nails that will 
rust from the moisture of the garments, and so iron- 
rust the articles hung on them. 

It is neither neat nor healthy to fold night clothes and 
put them under the pillows, as is too often practised. 

Do not attempt to economize by decreasing the 
washing bills or family washing. To keep the person 
scrupulously clean frequent change of undergarments 
is as necessary as bathing. 

These are but a few hints at the precautions needful 
to preserve the health. If they excite the reader to 
think seriously on this subject, and follow it up by care- 
ful examination, it will accomplish the object for which 
it was written. 


THE POET’S HOUSE. 
By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
3 VI. 
THE GUEST CHAMBER. 


HAD not yet been up stairs, and had not, indeed, 
seen any staircase; but my host, lighting a can- 
dle, went before me, gravely doing the honors of the 
ascent. From the hall we passed through a heavily 
curtained arch into a small hall from which the stair- 
case climbed by easy grades and frequent landings. 
We stopped a moment on the second landing before a 
broad door, by the side of which was a hall clock. 
The door was of glass above and of panels below. 
Stillwell threw open the upper half, shading his can- 
die. I leaned over the lower half-door, and peered 
out. A little balcony was hung from the house here. 
‘“You shall see it more easily in daylight,’’ said 
Stillwell. ‘‘It was a device of the architect which 
pleased me. We have one of these old Dutch doors, 
you see, and on warm days we can open the upper 
half, letting the staircase out upon the world, without 
letting the world in upon us. The little balcony makes 
a shady nook on a retired side of the house. I like the 
notion of breaking the staircase up so that as one 
climbs it he has something at every turn to make him 
forget the labor. It is like getting views all the way 
up a mountain. Here is this clock faced so that one 
can see it coming down stairs; you never want to 
know what time it is when you go up stairs; and here 
are the glass door and these windows at every turn, 
by which we get peeps at the world. This last win- 
dow you see is of painted glass. That is for effect in 
the hall below.”’ So playing the cicerone, he led me up 
the easy steps and escorted me to my chamber. 

‘‘Tt is our only guest chamber,” he explained. ‘‘We 
have rooms which at a pinch we could put to that use, 
but we are a frugal family and take our guests moder- 
ately. Excuse the slight primmness of the word. I 
object to ‘spare-room.’ We could not spare the room; 
we need it for this very purpose.” 

I certainly could not object to the room by what- 
ever name it was called. It occupied a place under 
the roof, being in a projection of the house, and the 
ceiling had been made to follow the lines of the roof; 
an air-chamber, I was told, separated the ceiling from 
the actual roof, but the interior effect was not there- 
fore changed. The many angles thus gave at once a 
quaint aspect to the room, and everything else was in 
keeping. Latticed windows, hung on hinges, swung 
into deep bays, and a broad-mouthed fire-place, paved 
with red brick, upon which a little fire was smolder- 
ing, gave a cheerful invitation. The floor was painted 
a strong pumpkin yellow, and contrasting with this 
were red and black furnishings. Red curtains hung 
at the windows; a red rug, edged with. black, lay on 
the floor, and old ‘farm-house chairs leaned against the 
wall. The chest of drawers and dressing table and 
glass were all of aged cherry, shining with brasses, 
and a great four-poster with a canopy over its head 
held solemn state. The whole room, as my eye took it 
in, was a restoration of an old-fashioned, roomy, hos- 
pitable New England chamber. I should not know 
where to look for it elsewhere, and the details were 
evidently selected and brought together from various 
quarters; but the room was in excellent harmony, and 
did not at all suggest masquerading. I looked at the 
separate points at my leisure, but I saw the entire room 
as I entered it. 

‘‘A good room for a nightmare,” said Stillwell. 
‘¢ You could see your grandmother easily.” 

‘‘It would not disturb me. Jshould regard her as 


| having a right here. Are these all heirlooms?” 


‘Qh, no. We are very much in the fashion when 
we dress the room thus, but I shall not quarrel with a 


fashion which makes us respect our own ancestors 


rather than some one’s else. I have no sort of objec- 


tion to New England antiquity—in New England.” 

** Well, your hospitality has begun before it was 
exercised on me, for you have entertained the past 
here. I don’t see why the past doesn’t harmonize ex- 
cellently with a sleeping apartment. There is nothing 


to make one restless, unless it be a stray ghost or 


two.” 
‘*Mere antiquarianism in a house I care little for. 


When I see it carried out with scrupulous care I am 
irritated by the unreality of it; it could hardly be 
worse if the people living in the house changed their 
dress to conform with the surroundings. But the 
half careless and affectionate clinging to old things 
which we show belongs with interiors. I like to see 
things mixed, new and old; the old because it has its 
associations, the new because we need it and use it in 
our daily life. After all, the secret of all good things 
in a house lies in the use and not in the display.” 

‘‘T have often wondered,” I said, ‘‘ when traveling, 
that innkeepers have not caught at the prevailing 
mode, or rather have not used a simple wisdom, and 
made the chambers where they bestow their guests 
really homelike: not by marble-topped splendor, nor 
by knick-knacks and chromos, but by dimity curtains, 
quiet furniture, and inviting toilet devices. When I 
have been ushered into one of the showy, cheerless 
rooms ata hotel I have imagined myself in such a 
room as this, not of course so artistic, but showing 
thought and contrivance, as if the innkeeper had a 
wife or daughter who really regarded the travelers as 
guests and meant to make them at home.” 

‘*You have fallen upon one of my hobbies,” said 
Stillwell, with something like enthusiasm. ‘I don’t 
know whether the innkeepers are going to regenerate 
the public, or the public the innkeepers, but there is a 
fine reform possible in what you have been saying. I 
am persuaded that in one of our seaside or mountain 


houses some woman ot genius will do the thing, and | 


once done it will be a revelation. The old race of inn- 
keepers will be incorrigible, but a new and thrifty set 
will come up, drawn from the women of small means 
who have the talent to become women of affairs. In- 
stead of keeping boarding-houses, which are utterly 
incompatible with either the home idea or the inn idea, 
they will keep small inns and have a regular class of 
visitors, to whom traveling will then be a real pleas- 
ure. Think, for instance, of a journey to New York, 
with the prospect at the end of going to a quiet house 
where you will find the best of everything so simply 
and frugally served that you will actually get your 
money’s worth, and will feel like shaking hands with 
your hostess when you go away. I believe that inns 
may yet recover their true place in this country, and 
be humble substitutes for homes. We will leave the 
shoddy people then to the great mechanical estab- 
lishments, and for ourselves put up at some Franconia 
or Rye House, where the hostess will treat us as if 
she really wished to rid us of the discomforts of a pil- 
grimage. But the reform will begin in the country, 
at some watering place. A gentlewomen with the 
courage of her convictions will do just the right thing, 
and every one will wonder it never was done before. 
Behold in an instant a new profession for women with- 
out homes. They will make homes for themselves, 
and come near to making homes for thousands of 
others. So, welcome the hospice that is to be.” 

‘* Why isn’t the same idea applicable to the so-called 
homes for orphans, old men and other children of the 
public?” 

‘‘H-m,” muttered Stillwell, looking suddenly grave. 
‘*T suppose it is; and in fact I believe that ‘institu- 
tions,’ as they are called, nowadays express this idea 
more than formerly, but it remains to be proved that 
these caravanseries are the last word in providing for 
the homeless. Christianity in the west, especially, 
has a rage for organizing, and modern times have seen 
the rise and triumphant progress of societies for all 
sorts of benevolent purposes. I have my doubts 
whether societies are to be the final flower of Chris- 


tianity. What if there was something more flexible, - 


more historical, and more rooted in the nature of 
things? There is a great deal of human nature in so- 
cieties, hut the best things in this world are those that 
have emigrated from the other world. A Person is 
one of these; the Family is one; the Nation is one; 
the Church is one. Are not all societies more or less 
conscious endeavors to substitute machinery for living 
forces? to construct organizations which shall work 
more smoothly than organisms? This is rathera large 
subject; but bring it to the point from which we start- 
ed. I am not prepared to say that the various homes 
for orphans, for example, are not necessary in the 
present constitution of society, but then Iam not go- 
ing to admit that society as we know it has been re- 
deemed. The word which we give to these institu- 
tions is our mild protest against a merely mechanical 
or eleemosynary conception of them, and since we 
have given the name we make an anxious effort te 
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have it fit. But what if we had the thing iteelf? You 

know very well that in many, very many instances, we 
really do have the thing itself; that there are thousands 
of homes in this land to-day which are homes for or- 
phan children without any sign up tothat effect. They 
may not have more than one inmate apiece—I believe 
that is the word—and they have no code of rules and 
regulations printed, but they are homes, and happy 
ones too. We recognize them as genuinely Christian. 
Now imagine for a moment such an extension of these 
homes as should deplete the institutions and leave 
those great buildings empty; imagine that for every 
orphan child there should be a family opening its 
doors—do you think anybcdy would sigh for the good 
old days when all these things were managed by socie- 
ties and corporations? Would not such an extension 
actually measure the practical Christianity of a peo- 
ple?’’ 

‘¢Well, and you have fitted up this guest chamber 
for the purpose?” ’ I spoke lightly, scarcely thinking 
of the audacity and rudeness of my guestion. Stillwell 
did notanswer for a moment. Then he said slowly: 

‘‘You are repeating to me the old proverb, ‘ Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.’ I am not called on to justify my- 
self to you, but I conceive that a father might say 
to-day, when considering the matter on general princi- 
ples: My duty is clear toward my own family. The 
child which has been lent to me it is for me to shelter 
and guard within the sanctuary of my home; no duty 
can interfere with that; and the shelter means protec- 
tion against everything which may hurt the body or 
harm the soul. It might be right to introduce into my 
house for my child’s constant companion a homeless 
stranger; but my responsibility for that stranger can- 
not subordinate what I owe to my child. Yet, I dare 
say,’”’ he went on more rapidly, ‘‘ that the principle 
remains invincible; the child or the stranger is best 
cared for who is cared: for in an individual home; and 
I can imagine a rare and surprising compensation 
where some person left alone by circumstance con- 
structs a home by the adoption of a child or of a moth- 
er. Consider how that household, originated for the 
sake of the unfortunate one, becomes a true home to 
the lonely originator. Think of the maiden ladies liv- 
ing dreary boardirg-house lives, or going about from 
cousin to cousin, who might know the true delights of 
a home by giving one to some even more lonely and 
dependent creature. You may be very sure, Gilchrist, 

‘that Christianity has this yet in store, and that the 
communism of the first dawn was but the type of a 
finer and ‘higher manifestation, when the disciples, 
unconscious of their own sacrifice, are known to the 
Master by the faithfulness with which they have taken 
in the stranger to their own houses, clothed the naked 
with their own garments, fed the hungry from their 
own tables. But my hospitality seems to have dis- 
‘played itself by packing you off to bed early and then 
coming up to make you listen to a sermon. Have you 
everything you need? But of course you have. Mrs. 
Stillwell thinks of everything. Good-night.” 

‘*Good night.” I closed the door after my friend, 
and sat in an easy chair before the red hearth. His 
discourse had roused me and taken the sleepiness out 
of me. I had cherished a fancy that it was every 
one’s business to cultivate the earth a little; to do 
his fair share toward tilling and subduing it; I had my 
own patch of ground near my brother’s house—for I 
lived with my brother—and I took pleasure in making 
jt both fruitful and pleasant to the eye. I was an apos- 
tle of planting in our little village, and pleased myself 
with thinking that the roads would be shadier one day 
for what I had done and induced others to do. But 
here was quite another kind of cultivation, and Still- 
well’s words, simple as they were, let light into my 
mind. Why should not I, instead of living at ease 
with my brother’s family, set up my own home by 
adopting a mother, or, if that word was too sacred, at 
least an aunt? The idea, I can assure you, was far 
from grotesque tome. It had its plain, homely side, 
and it solved at once many problems for me. If I 
could but find the solitary woman who would accept 


my home I should be able to do many things which | 


now were impossible. The desire to be of service and 
the desire to accomplish certain ends in my own life 
were curiously mixed. I am not writing my autobiog- 
raphy, so I will not say more on this point; but my 
thoughts were so vivid a part of my experience that 
tirst night at Stillwell’s house that I could not well 
avoid setting them down in this slight chronicle of a 
day. 

I heard below the faint sound of Mrs. Stillwell’s 
piano. I went to the window and looked out, descry- 
ing lights in the houses about. The moon was shining 
brightly. The night wasclearand serene. Something 


perhaps in my sudden dreams of a home, something in 


the fresh recollection of my evening in this new house, 
intensified everything that passed through my mind. 
The house became to me the fine embodiment of a 


noble life. It stood at the center of things, joined to 


whatever was lasting in history. Here one might ex- 
press himself. It was a man’s outer shell; it was his 
castle where he could defend himself against ills and 
enemies; his church, where he might breathe his as- 
pirations ; here he could write his thoughts and his 
memories ; the walls could be his parchment; no other 
place would give so lofty a perch for looking forth 
upon the world, nor so secure a hiding-place when the 
world pressed hard. How else could one get out of 
the world? for the world was what lay beyond his own 
doors; his house fenced him in. I began to see how 
incomplete one was who was not furnished with a 
house. I myself was going about the world, as it 
were, in my shirt sleeves ; and how many poor fellows 
were in even scantier dress. The old saying came to 
me with renewed force, ‘‘As his house, so is the man,”’ 
for the house is the first glimpse one gets of the man; 
if he has lived in it long it has all his wrinkles, and 
after he leaves it, it becomes his monument. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

Some of the readers of this column may be glad to know 
how gloves which are both pretty and economical can be 
made.- For this purpose a chamois skin which is soft, 
flexible, and even in texture, but not too light, should be 
selected. Rip up an old glove, numbering the small pieces 
from the fingers, that it may be easy to tell afterward to 
which finger they belong. Lay the glove on the skin, 
making the fingers lie as nearly straight and as close 
together as possible. Then cut the glove out very care- 
fully and exactly, including the thumb hole, but leaving 
the opening at the wrist where the glove buttons uncut. 
Then cut out the thumb and finger pieces. Beginning at the 
bottom of the wrist, sew up the outside seam of the glove, 
using No. 40 white cotton, and overhanding it on the right 
side. After all the seams of the glove are sewed and the 
thumb put in, cut the glove open in the middle of the 
under side just far enough to admit the hand, and work the 
glove on carefully. Get some one to pinch up the wrist, 
warking with a line of pencil dots just how much too loose 
itis. Shape the opening by this line of dots. Cut a nar- 
row strip of skin slightly on the bias, overhand it around 
the opening, turn it over and hem it down on the wrong 
side of the glove. Mark three lines on the back of the 
glove, and chainstitch them with white button-hole twist. 
Put on small pearl buttons, make the button-holes, and 
your glove is finished. 

The glove should be cut lengthwise of the skin so that it 
will stretch most up and down, and not across the glove. 
A chamois skin which costs between forty and fifty 
cents will cut two pairs of long-wristed gloves, and one 
can indulge in a delightfully extravagant number of but- 
tons at a small expense. These gloves are warm and wear 
very well if a good skin is selected. When soiled they 
can be washed on the hands with soap and warm water, 
and dried on the hands over the fire. 


Mr. C. had a desk in my office. Coming in one morn- 
ing, he said to me, “ Mr. G., I fear I have got the rheuma- 
tism in my chest, and I have just been to the doctor, and he 
thinks so, too.” ‘*‘ What makes you think you have the 
rheumatism in your chest?” ‘‘ Because I have pains un- 
der my shoulder-blades and elsewhere.” ‘**Do you have 
pains in all these places at once, or now here and now 
there?’ ‘**No, not all at once, but now here and now 
there.” ‘* How long have you had these pains?” ‘‘ Some 
three or four days.’’ ‘* Have you eaten any fresh pork 
lately?’ ‘‘No, but I ate some sausages on Sunday.” 
‘‘Did you have any of these pains before you ate the 
sausages on Sunday?” ‘No, I don't remember that I 
did.’’ ‘* Did you tell the doctor this morning that you had 
the rheumatism in your chest?” ‘* Yes, and he thinks I 
have.’’ ‘* Well, my dear sir, you can have that kind of 
rheumatism any time you wish. You have only to take a 
good square meal of sausages, or fresh pork, if you prefer 
it, and as soon as you begin to feel these pains here and 
there, go to the doctor and teJl him your fears. He won’t 
dispute you. Heis a Christian gentleman. Why shouldn’t 
you know?” My friend, with an incredulous smile, turned 
to his desk; and though he came daily to his work for 
weeks afterward, I heard no more of his rheumatism. I 
guess the doctor cured him. L. G. 


Several correspondents inquire about the Duplex Burner 
Lamp for the use of kerosene oil. We have used the lamp 
for about a year with entire satisfaction. It gives a fine 
light, is easily cared for, and the extinguisher works like 
acharm. We should like to use all the breath we have 
saved in not having to blow our lamps out in helping 
others to enjoy its comfort. The only thing against it is 
the price, and that, we suppose, cannot at present be bet- 
tered. The lamp we use—the cheapest made—is sold for 
$7.00. It includes chimney and porcelain shade. There 
are very handsomely ornamented ones to be bad at higher 
prices. 


Carpets are often injured by too frequent sweeping, and 
a disagreeable dust raised that is quite unnecessary. Ina 
room where the carpet is not in constant use—as, for in- 
stance, the parlor—a clean cloth wrung from warm salt 
water may be used to wipe the carpet underneath chairs, 
piano or sofas, where dust accumulates, and the broom will 
not be needed for weeks. Care must be taken that the 
water is thoroughly wrung from the cloth. Try it, and see 


how bright.your carpet will look and how much labor and 
dust you will avoid. Mrs. A. W. P. 


Szurmovur, Conn., Nov. 7, 1880. 
In The’ Christian Union of October 13th I noticed a re- 
quest for the poem containing a couplet describing a coun- 
try road : 
*—winding at its sweet will, 
Here to a ferry and there to a mill.” 
In a poem by Whittier, entitled ‘‘ The Prophecy of Sam- 
uel Sewall,” there is this passage: . 
* And round and round, over valley and bill, 
Old roads winding, as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry and there to a miil.” 


Perhaps this is the poem desired. L. Ws 


In reply to inquiries from a ‘‘Constant Reader,” J. T. M. 
says that the ebonized rods and rings were made to order 
of pine at a factory where sashes, blinds and ornamental 
woo%-work are made. They were ebonized at home, At 
the time the articles on house furnishing were prepared 
they could also be bought at Stern Brothers, Twenty- 
third St., in this city, for the price named. Recent in- 
quiries show that the prices have advanced somewhat, the 
ash and black walnut rods costing $1.35 and the ebonized 


$1.63, 


Perhaps we have thanked God for bringing things to our 
remembrance which we did not wish to forget; but I 
think we have equal reason to thank him for allowmg us 
at times to be forgetful. There are some things which we 
are glad we forgot to do, or forgot to say, for it would 
have been worse for ourselves and othersif we had re- 
membered them. BLANDINA. 


The ‘‘ Inquirer ”’ about shina and chips will find that all 
French china is subject to that infirmity. It is porcelain, 
with a thin glazed edge, and it is hardly possible to have 
it in daily use and keep it from ‘‘ nicks ” unless each piece 
is washed by itself and no two pieces are ever brought to- 
gether. 

The English china, which is more in use now, is stronger 
and lasts much longer unharmed, as my experience proves, 

A HOUSEKEEPER. 


Boung Folks. 


OLD KING BLUSTER. 
By Mrs. N. TURNER. 


H! who is this comes roaring, 
Upon the north wind soaring, 
With icy breath and cutting blast, 
Locking up, and holding fast, 
Kind old Mother Earth, a season? 
Can you tell me what’s the reason 
That she yields her crown so yellow 
To this tyrannizing fellow— 
Old King Bluster? 


Now the gold with which she dresses . 
Can’t become bis snowy tresses, 
For he casts, with great disdain, 
Gold and crimson from his train! 
(Of tbe latter some still lingers 
Just to pinch unwary fingers!) 
What a task he is displaying, 
In his gray and grim arraying— 

Old King Bluster! 


But behold him, great and glorious! 

In his royal white, victorious! 

On all state occasions, see! 

None are dressed so gay 4s he! 

Who a0 happy, who <o free, : 

With bis grand old minstrelsy! 

When he comes so strong and lusty, 

Bold and dashing, gay and gusty— 
Oid King Bluster ! 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


By MatrHew WHITE, JR. 


*¢ ‘| T wiil be so much nicer than if we bought one,” 
said Carrie. 

‘* And a good deal cheaper, too,” added Jack, ina 
business-like tone. 

‘*What’s dood deal seaper?” five-year-old Maud 
wanted to know, walking into the library at this criti- 
cal moment, dragging behind her a huge doll almost as 
big as herself. 

‘*Oh, nothing but a brown-stone house,” replied 
Jack, with remarkable presence of mind. ‘‘ Would 
you like to buy it, Maudling?” 

‘* Kes, I give oo two pennies for it, then me and 
Dolly go live there.” 

‘* Bless her heart!” cried sister Carrie, catching the 
infant purchaser up in her arms, ‘“‘she shall have 
a ——” and then becoming aware of her brother’s most 
awful frown, added, ‘‘ nice Jittle walk in the park,” 
and vanished with her burden up-stairs. 

What she had been on the point of revealing was 
that Maud’s Christmas present was to be a beautiful 
home-made baby-house, two stories high, and with 
four windows, besides carpets and curtains, a piano 
and stove, in short, all the accessories of a first-class 
household, including a family of suitable-sized dolls 
to preside over it all. It had been Jack’s idea, and he 
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had offered to do ali the carpenter work, if Carrie 
would help with the furnishing. Father’s contribu- 
tion was to be the necessary money with which to 
purchase the materials, while mother had promised her 
assistance in the matter of dressing the various mem- 
bers of the miniature family circle, which was.to ex- 
actly correspond with that of the Travings’ own. 

It was now the day after Thanksgiving, and they 
would be obliged to work pretty swiftly during the 
month in order to have everything ready in time. 
Therefore Jack determined to begin right away, so as 
soon as Carrie was safely out of the house with Maud, 
he hurried up-stairs to Lis work-shop to select the 
boards, for being of a mechanical turn of mind, he had 
always a stock of them on hand of various lengths 
and sizes. 

‘* Let me see,’’ he mused, surveying the collection 
with one of his eyes half closed in true carpenter 
style. ‘‘ Where shall I commence?” And so the after- 
noon went on, while the young architect thought ard 
measured, squinted and planned; this, however, being 
the best foundation his work could have, although he 
did not realize it till afterwards. 

At last a design was decided upon, and the boards 
sawed to the required lengths. 

But it was no easy task that Jack had undertaken, 
and it required no little self-denial for him to refuse 
to join the other boys in their walks or games after 
school, in order to go home and fall to work. Onceor 
twice he feared the job would prove too much for him, 
but by patient application and innumerable questions 
addressed to his teachers on the subject of architect- 
ure, he in the end surmounted all difficulties, and just 
a week before Christmas the wonderful house was 
finished and painted, all ready for the furnishing. 

Meanwhile Carrie had not been idle, for carpets and 
oil-cloths, tables and chairs, to say nothing of the 
dolls themselves, had to be purchased, while it was 
also necessary to cut out, fit, and make up bed-clothes 
and table linen, window curtains and shades, and that 
on the most diminutive scale. But the worst of all was 
dressing the little people that were to inhabit this 
magnificent abode, for everything had to be made so 
small that if the scissors went the least fraction of an 
inch too far, the whole garment was ruined. 

‘Oh, Jack,” exclaimed his sister one evening, as the 
whole family, with the exception of the two youngest 
members, were seated around the table in the dining- 
room, ‘‘how ever shall I cut out a cut-away? Just see 
what a guy I’ve male of your representative,” and 
Carrie held up a miniature boy-doll attired in plaid 
breeches and a black coat, the latter having more the 
appearance of a crow’s tail than anything else. 

‘*Make it a swallow-tail and be done with it,” re- 
turned Jack, with his mouth full of tacks and with- 
drawing his head for a moment from the second story 
of his house, where he had been putting down the par- 
lor carpet. 

From the centre of the ceiling of this room ascended 
the chimney, down which Santa Claus was to drop on 
Christmas morning, and in this respect Jack had laid 
- himself open to the merriment of the whole family, 
they laughingly pointing out to him the fact that he 
hed entirely neglected to provide a foundation for the 
said chimney. 

‘* Never mind,’* he would reply, ‘‘as long as Santy 
comes down all right. I guess Maud won’t be apt to 
quarrel with the architectural irregularities of the 
affair.” 

At half past seven every night, when Maud and 
Eugene—the latter was eight years old, and it was 
thought best not to trust him with the secret—had 
been put to bed, the baby-house was brought up from 
the front basement, where it was kept under lock and 
key during the day, and mother, Carrie and Jack 
worked away busy as bees, while father looked up 
from his paper every now and then to answer his son’s 
questions or express an opinion of the others’ labors. 

How short those December evenings seemed, even 
though they were supposed to be the longest of the 
year, for besides the furnishing of the doll house, there 
were the other presents to be decided upon, the dress- 
ing of the tree to be discussed, and the parlor to be 
decorated. 

‘‘And now for the final touches!’’ cried Jack on 
Christmas Eve, as he placed the pride of the family on 
the dining-room table. 

And indeed it was something of which the Travings 
‘could well afford to feel proud. The whole thing was 
about two feet high and three wide, open in front, but 
with the two sides painted in imitation of brown-stone, 
and the back to represent brick. There were four 
windows, one to each room, the first floor consisting 
of kitchen and dining-room. 

In the former there was a little stove on which 
stood tiny pots and kettles, polished to their brightest, 
while all about were scattered such griddles and pie- 
rollers and other utensils of the culinary art, as would 
give one an appetite to behold. This apartment was 


connected with the dining-room by a ‘* real true door,” 
to obtain the knobs for which Jack had been com- 
pelled to scour the town. 

Here the floor was covered with carpet and drugget, 
the wails were neatly papered, border and all, there 
was a mantelpiece on which rested clock and flower- 
vases, while an extension-table, a wonderful side-board 
in miniature, and a set of cunning leather-seated chairs 
completed the furniture. 

Up-stairs—to which region there was for the dolls 
no visible means of access, for at a hall and stairway 
Jack had drawn the line—was devoted to parlor and 
bed-room, the former being provided with a velvet 
carpet, satin-covered furniture, a marvelous gilded 
chandelier with six globes, and wall-paper of the 
finest quality, to say nothing of the grand piano and 
statuettes, which were truly astonishing to look upon, 
considering their size. The bed-room ‘was also pa- 
pered ‘and carpeted, besides boasting a bureau made 
after the latest style, with marble top and two side 
lights complete. 

In addition to the above there were many ‘ore 
articles that went to make up the perfection of the 
whole, and when the tiny inmates were disposed about 
the rooms in the most life-like postures, or seemingly 
engaged inthe most natural occupations, the effect 
was pleasing in the extreme, and well repaid the exer- 
tions of those who had toiled so earnestly toward its 
accomplishment. 

On this night before Christmas, then, Jack was 
busy straightening this, arranging that, and add- 
ing one thing and another, while the others were 
in the front parlor dressing the tree. 

‘¢ There, now, I knew I’d forgotten something!” ex- 
claimed the amateur architect, after a prolonged survey 
of the work ofhis hands. ‘‘ The candles for the par- 
lor chandelier !” and rushing out into the hall he seized 
his cap and bounded down the street and into several 
crowded stores, until he found articles small enovgh 
to suit his purpose. 

Hastening home again, he carefully removed all the 
globes and stuck his half dozen candles tightly in, after 
which he proceeded to light them. Very cautiously 
he went to work, for the lace curtains to the window 
made the task a delicate one. 

However, by dint of the utmost gentleness, Jack 
succeeded in touching a match to all six without acci- 
dent, and then putting on the globes stood off for a mo- 
ment to admire the very pretty effect produced, which 
was so very brilliant that he started for the other 
room to bring the rest to behold it. 

But alas, alas, he had forgotten that puss was in 
the dining-room, and stopped for a few minutes to ad- 
mire the progress made in the decoration of the tree. 
And in those few minutes puss has seized time by the 
forelock, jumped from the floor to the chair, and from 
the chair to the table, and there begun the investiga- 
tion of the baby-house, which had beet a source of 
mystery to her ever since it was started. 

From sniffing about the kitchen she obtrudes her in- 
quisitive nose into the dining-room, and from thence 
it is but half a paw higher to the parlor, where the six 
little candles shine so cunningly through the six little 
globes. Puss, too, is evidently struck with admiration 
for the chandelier, and perhaps by way of returning 
the compliment strikes it in turn with her head, when 
down it falls with the tiniest crash in the world, and 
one of the candles rolling to the window, the curtain 
catches fire, and the next instant the house is all ablaze, 
with the guilty cat staring at the flames in innocent 
wonderment. 

And this is the tableau that presented itself to the 
view of Jack and the others when they came to behold 
and admire an entirely different sight. 

Then what an uproar arose. 

Poor puss was hurled to the floor with one sweep of 
Jack’s arm. Carrie screamed ‘‘ Water!” at the top of 
her voice, not being able to think of the word fire in 
the confusion of the moment, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Traving rushed frantically up and down, one looking 
for the ice-pitcher, the other for a shawl. 

Startled by the unwonted confusion, the servants 
came running into the room, and when they saw the 
blaze they all straightway sent up a shout of terror 
that eaused the mother to 1 bead up stairs to allay the 
fears of her children. 

Everybody saw at once that it was useless to try and 
save the baby-house, for it was already doomed, 
and all efforts were directed towards preyenting the 
flames from spreading, which was not a very difficult 
task, as the only other object they could possibly reach 
was the table; and this was kept constantly drenched 
with water. Perceiving that there was no immediate 
danger of the house burning down over their heads, 
Jack rushed up-stairs and persuaded his mother to let 
Maud come down and see the conflagration, while 
Carrie presented Eugene with the toy fire-engine she 
had bought for him, with which he played atiny stream 
of water on the ruins to his heart’s content. 


Maud, happily with a childish unconsciousness of the 
loss she had sustained, screamed with delight at the 
blazing spectacle. Only one or two articles in the 
house were saved, and these Jack had snatched 
from the flames at the risk of severely burning his 
hand. 

And when it was all over, what a sight that dining- 
room table was! Dolls with all their clothes burned 


off their backs; the door-knobs, which it had cost so - 


much time and pains to procure; broken glass; the 
little stove, with its pots and kettles; the charred 
remnants of the sides, and the ashes of the furniture— 
this was all that was left of the once complete and 
cunning dwelling. 

But it was not until Maud plucked the china corpses 


of the dolls from among the ruins that the awful nature ~ 


of her loss began to dawn upon her; and then, seeing 
her mouth tremble, Mrs. Traving quickly snatched her 
up and bore her off back to bed again, with comforting 
reassurances of the joys that were to come on the 
morrow. 


Eugene, on the other hand, was happy in the posses- — 


sion of his engine, and seemed inclined to imagine that 
the fire had been started for his especial edification 
and amusement. 

However, it was now growing late; the tree was 
only half dressed, and there were the stockings yet to 
be filled; so it was decreed that the young fireman 
should be transported back to his room, after which 
the débris was cleared away, and the business of the 
evening proceeded with. 

But there was universal mourning over the sad fate 


of the house that Jack built, and it was only a feeble | 


smile that greeted Carrie’s remark of, ‘‘It was the cat !”” 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


THE BIBLE LIKE A LANTERN. 
By THE Rev. W. F. CRAFTs. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path. 
—Psalm cxix., 105. 

F I should ask you to tell me aloud what ‘‘a lamp 

for the feet’ and ‘‘a light for the path” is called 

some of you who once lived in the country would say, 
‘*A lantern.” Far away from the cities, where there 
are no gaslights beside the road, when people want to 
walk from one house to another in the dark and cloudy 
evenings, they carry a lamp in a glass lantern, down 
near their feet, to shine on the ground just ahead of 
them and save them from stepping into holes or mud, 
and to prevent them from getting out of the right road. 
In the lands where the Bible was written they did not 
have and do not have even now any lamp-posts along 
the dirty and rocky streets of even the cities, and so 
people who go out at night have to carry lanterns. 
They are mostly like our Chinese lanterns for celebra- 
tions, only plain white cloth instead of red and yellow 
paper, and with strong brass plates at the top and bot- 
tom. If the police of these cities find any one on the 
streets at night without a lantern, they suppose that 
he is a thief or murderer, prowling about in the dark, 
and se lock him up in jail. So all wise and good peo- 
ple in those lands carry lanterns at night to keep them 
from getting into mud, or tumbling over rocks, or los- 
ing their way, or being arrested by the police. 

God tells us the Bible is like such a lantern. 
this is a story will show. 

A ragged errand-boy was carefully printing with 
chalk on a gate the Bible text, ‘* Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet.” 

So interested was he with his work that he did not 
notice a kind-looking old gentleman who, after walk- 
ing slowly past twice, returned and stood beside him. 

‘¢ M—y,”’ said the boy, repeating the letters aloud as 
he formed them with care. ‘‘ F—double e—t, feet.” 

‘* Well done, my boy, well done!” said the old onl 
tleman. ‘‘ Where did you learn that?” 

‘‘At the Mission Sunday-school, sir,’ replied the 
boy, half frightened, and thinking the old gentleman 
was going to deliver him up to the police for writing 
on the gate. 

‘¢ Don’t run away; I’m not going to hurt you. What 
is your name?” 

Nicholas.”’ 

‘¢ So you learned that text at the iiiwtind. Do 
you know what it means?’’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ said Nicholas. 


How 


What is a lamp?” 


‘‘A lamp? why, alamp! a thing what gives light!” 

‘¢ And what is the word that the text speaks of?” 

Bible, sir.” 

‘‘'That’s right. Now, how can the Bible be a lamp 
and give light?” 

‘¢T don’t know, ’less you set it afire,” said Nicholas. 

‘¢ There’s a better way than that, my lad. Suppose 
you were going down some lonely iane on a dark night 
with an unlighted lantern in your hand and a box of 
matches in your pocket, what would you do?” 

‘““Why, light the lantern, sir,” replied Nicholas, 
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evidently surprised that any one should ask such a 
oolish question. 

‘¢What would you light it for?” 
**To show me the road, sir.” 

‘¢Very well. Now, suppose you were walking be- 
hind me some day, and saw me drop a shilling, what 
would you do?” 

‘¢ Pick it up, and give it you again, sir.” 

‘“¢Wouldn’t you want to keep it for yourself?” 

Nicholas hesitated: but he saw a smile on the old 
gentleman’s face, and with an answering one on his 
own, he said, ‘‘I should want to, sir, but I shouldn’t 
do it.”’ 

Why not?” 

‘¢ Because it would be 

How do you know?” 

‘*It would be taking what wasn’t my own, and the 
Bible says we are not to steal.” 

‘“‘Oh!” said the old gentleman, ‘‘so it’s the Bible 
that makes you honest, is it?” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

‘<Tf you had never heard of the Bible would 
steal, I suppose.” 

‘‘ Lots of the boys do,” said Nicholas, hanging his 


head. 
_ And the Bible shows you the right and safe path, 
the path of honesty?” 

‘‘ Like the lamp !” said Nicholas, seeing now what all 
these questions meant. ‘‘Is that what the text means?” 

‘¢Yes; there is always light in the Bible to show us 
where to go. Now, my boy, do you think it worth 
while to take this good old lamp and let it light you 
right through life?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘Do you thiuk you will be safer with it ?”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

Why ?”? 

‘« Because if I’m honest I sha’n’t stand no chance of 
going to prison.” 

‘¢ And what else?” 

Nicholas thought fora few minutes. ‘‘ If I mind the 
Bible I shall go to heaven,” he said at last. 

that’s the best reason for taking the lamp. It 
will light you right into heaven. Good-by, my lad. 
- Here’s a shilling for you, and mind you don’t keep the 

Bible light covered up by not reading it. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Nicholas, grasping the shilling, and 
touching his ragged cap; ‘‘ I’ll mind.” 

When Robert Raikes started Sunday-school a hun- 
dred years ago in a place where the boys and girls, be- 
fore that, used to spend the Sundays in swearing and 
fighting, the Bible was like a lantern to many poor 
boys like Nicholas, to show them the right way to 
speak and act and walk, and to keep them from going 
wrong, and to show them how to go to heaven. Since 
then Sunday-schools have multiplied, until. fourteen 
millions of people, mostly children, now go to Sunday- 
school, and get the Bible as a lantern to show them 
how to go right in this world and how to get to heaven 
at last. 

If we have God’s words in our memories, and can re- 
peat them to help others, our hearts also will be like 
lanterns, to show people the right way. That is what 


Jesus means when he says, ‘“‘Ye are the light of the 


world.” ‘* Let your light shine.” 

In England they call matches “ lights,’’ and so the 
match-sellers cry, ‘‘ Have a light, sir?” When a little 
boy said that to an old minister, he replied, smiling, 
‘* Don’t you know that I am one of the lights of the 
world?” The mischievous little fellow, not: understand- 
ing the Bible words, answered, ‘‘ Well, then, I wish 
you was hung up in our alley, for it’s an awfully dark 
one.” There are alleys and streets ‘‘ awfully dark” 
with drunkenness and swearing and sin and sorrow; 
and we can help to lighten them up with temperance 
and religion and joy, by kind words of our own and 
Bible words from our memories, and by acts of kind-- 
ness and love. 

“* Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure light, . 
Like a little candle shining in the night. 


In the world is darkness—we must sbine, 
Yon in your small corner, J in mine.”’ 


A UN T PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HIS is what I heard from a group of young folks 
yesterday : 


— a graceful shintae Fred is,” said tall Mar- 
gorie. 
*‘ Yes, but I think G. skates the best,” says Rex. 


“Oh! oh! oh!” from the chorus; ‘“ he scarcely 
ever skates at all.’’ 

‘* Well, he spends all the time putting on other peo- 
ple’s skates.” 

‘‘Or holding up such timid ones as I,’’ says Charity ; 

he was ever so nice to me yesterday afternoon.” 

* And you know how long he spent boring the holes 
and fixing the skate straps for Georgina.” 

‘* Yes, and he lent me a skate strap when mine 


‘¢ And ’twas just so all last winter; he always spends 

all his time helping other people.” 
Who is this wonderful boy?” I ask. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. I believe he’s Grace’s brother; 
but he’s the best skater that ever comes to that pond,” 
insists Rex. 

If I hadn’t been obliged to come to the city to-day I 
do believe I should have gone right over to that pond 
this very afternoon and asked that boy if he wouldn’t 
have me for an aunt. I’m going to have him fora 
nephew, any way: 

Are your Christmas presents almost done? I can 
almost hear the tinkle of Santa Claus’s reindeer bells. 

And, what is better than the sound of any bells, [hear 
that some of my generous little people are anxious to 
make Christmas as merry and happy as possible to 
some poor sick children in the city, and are preparing 
some Christmas gifts for them. The crippled chil- 
dren at the hospital, No. 135 East Forty-second Street, 
or those in the nursery at the Home for the Friendless, 
29 East Twenty-ninth Street, would perhaps suit G. B. 
M.’s purpose as well as any ( can mention. 


Drs MOINES, Iowa, Sept. 18, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My school commenced Moniay. Iintended to write to you 
in vacation, but the days went so fast, and someway I 
didn’t. 

I thank you very much for the pretty card you sent me, 
with its consoling motto. 

Old Topsy had two little kittens; one was tortoise-shell 
and one Maltese. We gave the tortoise-shell to Topsy’s old 
mistress, and kept the Maltese. Topsy and Malta sit up to 
the table in chairs and eat musk-melon if we have it, and 
behave beautifully. Every morning old Topsy comes around 
uncer mamma’s windows and mews until she gets up and 
lets her in. 

Saturday, the llth, was my birthday. I gota gold ring and 
“Tanglewood Tales,’ by Hawthorne. 1 am taking music- 
lessons, and am getting along nicely. If you willcome and 
see us I will play you my prettiest piece. 

Some other girls live near me, and this summer vacation 
we each pieced a quilt. 

This summer I have read the “ Life of the Empress Josepb- 
ine,’’ History of Madame Roland,” and two of Pansy’s”’ 
books—‘“ Three People’’ and ‘*‘ Chautauqua Giris at Home.” 
They are all very interesting, I think. I take the ‘‘St. Nich- 
oOlas’’ also; but mamma does not like to have me read many 
stories. We take The Christian Union, and like it best of any 
paper we bave. I sbould think you would feel like calling 
yourself Aunt Perplex, especially when the mail comes in. 

Your niece, Fay A. 


If those two cats behave beautifully at the table I 
wish some children I’ve seen could take lessons of 
them. What do you think of their announcing a school 
something like this: ‘‘ Mistress Topsy and daughter, 
being highly bred and finely educated, feel it their duty 
to devote themselves to the spread of good table man- 
ners. None but pupils from good families received, 
and dull and disobedient ones immediately dis- 
missed ”’! 

I feel more like ‘* Aunt Perplex” when the mail goes 
out and does not carry a quarter of the letters I wanted 
to send. I wish I could buy alittle time from some 
of those people who have so much of it they try to 
** kill” it. What did you do with your quilts? 


HOLYOKE, Mass., Aug. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


1 have read so many nice letters from your nephews and 
nieces that | wish to become one of them. I shal! soon be 
twelve years old; my birthday is the twentieth of September. 
Iam4ft.llin. high. Ourschool begins Monday. The vacation 
has seemed very short, but Iam not sorry to have school 
commence. Aug. 26th, 1880, I wrote to an old gentleman 
called Grandpapa Graybeard; he wrote in the New York 
**Semi-Weekly Tribune.’ He asked all the children that 
would to write to him. He did not publish our letter, but he 
sent us all his picture, which I was very much pleased with. 
He cannot walk, but rides round in a wheelchair. I have 
been thinking who you canbe. I think you are — — —— 
—. I know you must be very patient to read this letter. 1 
have not seen any letter from Holyoke, but I saw one from 
Springfield; it isonly eight miles from here. 

Your loving niece, KATIE C. R. 


No! Katie, you’ll have to guess again. NowlI sup- 
pose you expect me to guess who you are. I guess 
you’re Katie Remiss; is that right? Not long ago I 
passed through Holyoke, as I have done many times 
before, but this time I remembered I had a niece there 
and wondered where she was. 


The bird mentioned by Ellen Louise C. in The Christian 
Union of September 15th, which was “about as large as a 
swallow,” and “flew like a swallow,” according to her de- 
scription, must have been the white-bellied swallow, one of 
the prettiest of the swallow tribe. 

In unsetiled regions this bird builds in hollow trees, but it 
seems to prefer a bird house, or some kind ofa box. Ellen 
noticed its long tail, which however, is not nearly so long, 
nor so deeply forked, astbat of the familiar barn swallow. 
Did she notice how small its feet were? Swallows have 
comparatively little use for feet, as they do not walk much; 
but they are provided with very long wings, so that they can 
fly over immense distanc:s with wonderful rapidity and the 
greatest ease. Sometimes they even feed their young on 
the wing. - 8. C. W. 


Isn’t it wonderful that we keep our eyes staring wide 
open so mach of the time and yet see so little! Who 
of all the young folks who have watched the birds have 
noticed this fact? The trouble is not with the eyes—it 


“broke,” pipes little Carl, 


is astonishing how well they work—but with what is 


~ 


back of tie eyes—the thinking part. Open your eyes 
then, and take notice of what they tell you. 


SPRING CREEK, Warren Co., Pa.., | 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

As my sister May is writing to you, I thought I would like 
to be one ofyour nieces too. I am seven years old. My 
mamma has taken The Christian Union ever since I can re- 
member, and I like to read the stories, and letters from the 
cousins. 

We live on a farm on a bill and have a nice garden and 
plenty of fruit. I wish you could have some of our 
grapes, for they are very nice. 

May is writing this for me, because I cannot write well 
enough to write a letter. JENNIE ALLAN E. 


Please write or print me a letter with your own 
hand. Your sister writes very nicely, but I should 
like your own work, even if it were not so plain. I 
should have enjoyed the grapes, I know, for I am 
very fond of that delicious fruit. I had some to-day 
that Ienjoyed very much. I wondered they could be 
kept fresh so long. 


ULEVELAND, O., Dec. 6, 1880. 


DearAunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nephews. You havea great 
many, I suppose, I goto school andstudy geography, arith- 
metic, spelling, grammar, music, writing, reading and draw- 


had avery nice time. An aunt, an uncle, some cousins, and 
my brother and sister were at our house. I will be ten years 
old on the 28th of February. We take The Christian Union, 
and I read all the letters and your answers in it, and I like 
them very much. My brother and sister each learned a piece 
to speak. My brother’s piece was about “ The Bui!ders” and 
my sister’s about “The Baby’s Stocking.” If there is any- 
thing wrong in this letter please tell ine. 
ARTHUR H. A. 

Isn’t it fortunate you weren’t born on the 29th of 
February, and that you can have a birthday every year? 
I saw nothing wrong to tell you of in your letter. It 
was neatly written and every word correctly spelled. 
As you get more command of your fingers you will 
make a little larger letters so that dim eyes can read 
them easily. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


WHEEL PUZZLE. 
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The circumference is formed of eight words of five letters 
each: 1. Rust. 2. To clean. 3. To weaken. 4. A garment. 
5. A pain. 6. Strokes. 7. A bundle. 8. Released. 

There are eight spokes: 1. (From circumference to cen- 
ter) A fluid. 2. To make known. 3.Afish. 4. To judge. 
5. Asound. 6. Astop. 7. Meat. 8. A garment. M. 


EASY WORD SQUARE. 

1. Heedfulness. 

2. Tart. 

8. An article of food. 

4. A delightful residence. M, 


CONCEALED DEITIES. 


1. These shells were given us by our Uncle Charles. 

2. This is a nice resting-place for us all. 

3. John Smith, Jun., owes me ten dollars. y 

4. A tamer cur you never saw than Rover, my dog. - 

5. How long will your principal last if you spend it at 
this rate? 

6. I willinvest afew hundredsin government bonds. 

7. That story, sir, is nothing but{a willful falsehood. 

8. Where can I get some shellac, Lionel? 


you can get a fine view of the lake. 
10. Down there in the marsh are some gaudy flowers. 
11. As I came here I saw an Indian and a Chinaman. 
12. How you came to break that cup I do not know. 
F. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NCV. I%. 
Rebus.—No pains; no gains. 
Literary Enigma.—No endeavor is in vain; 
Its reward isin the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing, 
Is the prize, the vanquished gain.—{Longfellow. 
"A RT 
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Word-Building.—1, A, an,ran, rain, grain, raving, vinegar, averting. 
2. A, at, tar, rant, train, strain, staring, roasting, assorting 


Square word.— VIOLET 
IMPOSB 
OPPOSE 
LOOSEN 
ESSENE 
TEENSBD 

Answers received from 8, D. O, 


ing. llive with my grandma and aunt. On Thanksgiving I _ 


9. There is a turn in the road, not far from here, where 
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Farm und Garden. 


ENGLISH BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


A paper on this subject was lately read 
before the Kendal (England) Farmers’ 
Club by Mr. A. Milne. The following 
extract indicates the estimation ia whicb 
the different breeds mentioned are held 
by a practical English farmer: 

B-tore treating of breeding, allow me 
to remark that where the soil, climate, 
care and feeding are suitable for the 
different approved pure breeds, pure 
breeding is in all p*obability more ad- 
vantageous than cross-breeding, and it 
is generally allowed to be essentially 
necessary toward profitable’ cross- 
breeding to maintain the pure breeds. 
In my opinion, the first cross—that is to 
say, the produce from a pure sire and a 
pare dam of distinct breeds—is more 
characteristic as a cross, and perhaps as 
profitable under certain circumstances 
as a second or tbird cross, altheugh I 
admit that by always using a pure sire 
of a larger breed than the dam of the 
first and succeeding crosses, an increase 
of size will genera:ly be obtained up to 
a certain Humber ot crosses. 

The improved Leicester is still a sheep 
of much importance in England. Up- 
ward of a ceutury ago Mr. Bakewell, of 
Dishley, in Leicestershire, by judicious 
breeding, care and feeding, improved 
this breed in a remarkable mauner; and 
in the year 1789 he realized 1,200 gs. fur 
the use of three rams for that season, 
and 2,000 ge. for seven others during the 
same season. With favorable soil and 
climate, and under proper feeding and 
care, the pure Leicesters are still held to 
be profitable sheep; they are docile, pos- 
sessed of much aptitude to fatten, they 
arrive at a full weight ata young age, 
and produce heavy fleeces of wool of 
good quality, worth at the present time 
about ls. 5d. per pound. Their mutton 
is waptioug in lean, and is not so good, 
or worth so much by the pound, as the 
mutton of sheep of most other breeds. 

The Border Leicester is a larger sheep 
than the improv:d Leicester, and the 
increased size seems not unlikely to 
have been obtained by tbe introduction 
of Lincoln or Teeswatcr blood with the 
Leicester. Where prizes were offered 
for Border Leicestcrs at agricultural 
shows they are heid to be a pure breed, 
aud are highiy esteemed in the border 
counties and in the south of Scotland; 
their wool is of similar value to that of 
the Leicester. 

The Lincoln is a large sheep, producing 
a heavy fleece of long, bright, valuable 
wool, worth about the same price by 
the pound as that of the Leicester. 1 
believe it is found that in mutton of tae 
Lincoln there is a larger proportion of 
lean than m the care of improved Lei- 
cester mutton, while the Livcoln sheep 
appears tu thrive and improve on less 
luxuriant food, and on laud lyivg ata 
higher altitude, than is necessary for 
sheep of some other breeds to make fa- 
voravle progress upon. We havea suc- 
cess{ul eder of this class of sheep in 
this neighborhood. occupying a farm in 
a hizh-lyipg district at Lambrigg, who 
fur years past bas carried «ff :mpurtant 
prizes at agricultural shows, and whovse 
sheep do him much credit, aud bear wit- 
ness to what cau be accomplished and 
maintained, vuder proper careand man- 
agement, on land of moderate quality, 
aud lying ata comparatively high alti- 
tude. 

The Shropshire sheep is highly prized 
in Staffoidshire ano Shropshire, and 
er parts of England, while several farm- 
ers in this countryhave favorablereturns 
from sheep of tbis breed. They seem to 
me to thrive and do well under cir- 
cumstances iess favorable tban is neces- 
sary for bigh-bred Leicesters; their mut- 
ton is of very good quality, while they 
can be brought to heavy weights ata 
comparatively young age; their wool is 
valuable, and worth at tbe present time 
about ls. 6d. per pound, with a favora- 
ble weight of fleece. Altogether I am 
of opinion that on dry land of fair 
quality the Shropsbire sheep is desirable 
as a rent-paying portion of the livestock 
on a farm of such quality. 

The Oxford-Down, a large, handsome 
sheep, now held to be of pure breed, is 
in Ligh repute in some soutbern coun- 
ties. Ip this ccunty there are a few Ox- 
fords kept, and I believe that their pro- 
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duce has been satisfactory. They are 
handsome, active, heavy, useful sheep, 
producing mutton of medium quality, 
and a large fl-ece of wool, worth at the 
present time about ls. 7d. per pound. 

Tbe South-Down is an old established 
breed, that was much improved by Mr. 
Eliman, of Glynde, in Sussex, about the 
year 180, and has been since much and 
justly esteemed in several of the mid- 
land aud southern counties of England. 
Sherp of this breed are active and well 
suited for grazing on elevat+d pastures 
in the South, ard they are also profita- 
in the south country on low-lying old 
grass pastures, and ov grass following in 
a rutation of crops. The South-Down 
has many good qualities; it is patient, 
docile, earily fenced against, and the 
ewes are tractable, good mothers. Sheep 
of this breed may be early brougbt to 
maturity and to very considerable 
weight; while a South-Down in ripe 
condition is,in my opinion, remarkably 
handsome, producivg mutton that can- 
not be surpassed for goud® quality; and 
their pretty plump legs of mutton are, 
on the table, oruamental as well as ex- 
cellent. The fleece is not beavy when 
cumpared with the weight of clip from 
mauy other sheep, but the wool is of fine 
staple, and commands a high price—at 
the present time about ls. 7d. per 
pound. W.stmoreland seems to be too 
far north for this interesting breed to be 
80 profitable to the farmer in a general 
Way as several other pure breeds and 
crosses are. 

Mr. Milne proceeded to speak of 
cross-breeding in sheep, commencing 
with the improved Leicester as a 
medium used cross-breeding. 
seems to me,” he said, ‘*“‘a large 
number of sheep in this country that 
are called Leicesters inherit a cross 
either with the Lincolu or the Teeswater 
(a sheep extensively kept in Yorkshire), 
by which means, in my opinion, they 
are better covered with wool of longer 
staple, and hence produce fleeces of 
more value than the improved Leices- 
ters do; they are also more active; they 
cau be kept iv proper condition on food 
somewhat jess nutritious than is neces- 
sary for tbe improved Leicester, the 
quality of their mutton is increased, 
and in mapy cares also the weight of 
carcass increased 23s compared with the 
pure Leicester. Hencr, in my opinion, 
on moderately good pastures in our 
climate the sheep in question are im- 
proved by the crers which I think they 
possess, and are ip a general way more 
profitable to the farmer than would be 
pure improved Le:cesters; and I may 
here meution that rams bred as 1 bave 
just now described, but 10 some cases in- 
heriting more, and in some cases less of 
the Liucolu or Teeswater type, aud also 
Border Leicester rains, are very exten- 
sively aud profiiably used in cross- 
breeding with black-faced ewes, aud 
with Cheviot ewes, aud with the firet 
and second crosses from these.” 


TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


To accomplish anything iu life, it will 
be fou.d wecessary to go to work iu 
earnest. No man ever made anything 
by not making an effor:. Thousauds of 
young men come to Kansas with good 
resolutions, but they spend their time 
trying to fiud an easy way to make 
money, and the result is, they fail. 
What is necessary is to go to work in 
earnest. Make up your miod when you 
come to Kansas, that you willat ouncego 
to work, that success comes only from 
diligent application, keep out of debt 
as far as possible, and if you have made 
a wise selection as to location, you are 
allright. We would impress upon the 
minds of all a few facts gathered from 
experience: 

First—You must have good land, and 
not pay too high a price for it. 

Second—You must be sure of a good 
market for all you can raise. 

Third—You will be required to select 
such crops for cultivation as will yield 
the greatest profit. 

Fourth—Don't try experiments until 
you reach a point when a failure will 
not embarraes you. 

Fifth—See to it that your expenses are 
kept at tbe very lowest point, and be 
sure not tospend money before you have 
madeit. By far the larger number of 
failures come from wrong estimates. 


Your crops may look fine, and you may 


have an idea thet your eorn will yteld 
close on to a hundred bushels to the 
acre, but owing to something which you 
do not quite understand, it only turns 
out fifty. Your wheat may look very 
fine, and all your neighbors may give it 
as their opinion that you will harvest 
not less than three thousand bushels, 
but when the threshing time comes you 
only measure up one thousand five hun- 
dred. 

Now, if you have run in debt, expect- 
ing a hundred bushels of corn to the 
acre and fifteén hundred more bushels 
oi wheat than you get, the chances are 
that you will find yourself in a position 
quite uncomfortable; but if you keep 
out of debt, you are all right. Learn to 
do without that which you have not the 
money to pay for, and success will come 
of itself.—([The New Home. 


FANCY POINTS IN POULTRY. 


At most of our poultry exhibitions, 
‘fancy points,” for years past, have too 
often taken the place of utility. Ifa 
fowl’s feathers were of precirely such a 
uumber and length, aid showed just 
such colors or markings, it was sure to 
takea prize. It was never asked which 
was the earliest to mature, gave the 
greatest weight of flesh for the food con- 
sumed, or what was the quality of that 
flesh, whether tender, juicy and savory, 
or dry, hard, and comparatively taste- 
less. Neither was it asked if pullets be- 
gan to lay at an early age, or how many 
eggs a flock of say ten, twenty, or more 
hens averaged per annum, or what the 
weight and quality of these eggs were; 
nor whether the fowls were hardy, 
thrifty, and easily kept. 

We observe that great complaints are 
now made in England ip the azri- 
cultural jeurnals by breeders of choice 
poultry, in compelling them to show for 
useless **fancy points,’”’ rather than for 
those of profit and utility of flesh, eggs, 
and other desirable qualities. They de- 
clare that several of taeir choice breed« 
have been almost entirely ruined in con- 
sequevce ofthe poultry societies adopting 
these foolish arbitrary ‘*tancy points.” 
This is especially the case with the fa- 
mous Dorking, the best table fowl, upon 
the whole, probably, that Europe hus 
yet producel. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
four Abuse of Alcohol. 

JOHN P. WHEELER, M.D., of Hudson, N.Y., 
savs: *“‘I have given it with present decided 
benefit in a case of innutrition of the brain 
from abuse of alcobol.”’ 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. |<: 


11: Broad St.. New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGs, CHEESE, 


Apples, Beans, Hops, Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honev, 
Tallow, Lambs, Wild Game Dried Fruits, Pota. 
tues, Sweet Potatoe- , Cider Vinegur, Furs, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Mapie Sugar, Etc., E.c. 


JENNINCS* SANITARY DEPOT. 


“ALFRED E.JENNINGS US 


SINKS. URINALS & WASH- “BASINS AcL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TE STE D 


MANUFACTURE) 
NEW YORK 7. BURLING SLIP 


$5 10920 wales 


egy Topp & BARD, 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc., 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

Ourare Goods for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 

Strong Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. ocks for Engravers. Pat. 


tern Letters ter Mac his ists, VANDERBURGGH. 
& Go., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. 


N PRESSES, TYPES and 
terial. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O. Woedes Co.,49 Federal St.. Boston,Mass, 


WANTED’. to a =e of Catarrh in each ne 
th Dr. Karsper’s Rem 
te introduce it. Ole Tilton, Pittsbarg,Pa- 


,Figured.and Ai nferd Ot 


Beok, 26c. SEA 


AGENTS WANTED. 
—— 
TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


CABOT 
cent on AR t of 15 cts. 


men co 

“GE D, who the 
character, scope and value of the Review to 
canvass for su bers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 111 & 118 William 8t., N N.Y. 


$100-': Agents. 
More than above Made on *“*GOLDE 9 
a new book that takes. Send fur 
and address of twvo or more Book Agents. aud 10c. fot 
cost ot receive a $1 magazine tree for 


six months. =, F- W. ZIEGLER & CO, Phila- 
deiphia, or Chicago, 


50 All Lithozraphed ards.no 2 alike,l0c. 
Agts, biz outfit, 10c Toc. Globe_ Card Co. "Worthiord, Ct 


MENTS 


heat Tntroduc- 
-L.CUYELER, DP. A 
*TWiastr -ted @2.733 Mail 


In Prose # 
tion by Rev 
charmip «if*. 


ni Puetry,>v over 800 
. TH 


Imwmensely DoT miarin the home cireleand Sunday-schools 
E. B,. TREAT, Pub’r, 757 Broadway, New York, 


A ( GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS at EXTRAORDIN- 

en 4 

t ROSEWOOD Pie 


up. agnificen 8) ANOS 
ustrate atalogue maiied. 

ORACE WATERS & 


Agents ‘Wanted. mo 
anuf’rs 
New York. Box 3530. 


A GESTS WANTED forthe Best and Fastest 


Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. — re- 
duced 33 per cent. _National Pub. Co., Phila. 


COMM m ~ OD 


to pails 


of each patriarch, 
of books of Bible: 
and miracl 


taments; — 


-four sermons of Christ in their codes eighteen 


racles of the ag lustrations. 

ew General A ta wan 

TSON é& 60 th Bt Phica. 


Fi Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural Book 


Farming for Profit 


lete Form 

in itself. A asful 
TELLS HOW rf for Farm Grove 


J. C. MeCURD URDY & Philadelphia, Pa 


NEVER WASTE 


Your time or my N Ph 5 arm wren you can 
BUY on your OWN TIME and TERMS « 


Fine FARM & HOME 


With 0 BEST M RE ETS almost at wer foor 
300 0 C RI ES the World. payments. 


Long time. Low rate of Cinserest. For terms address 
0. M. BARNES, Lansing; ¥ Mich. 


CT 
FACE POWDE4 


Perfectly harm- 


RICKSECKERS 


Impossible to detect it. 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink. 


25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists, 
or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥. 


FINES 


ALL-NICHT 


INHALATION BY THE 


Bronchitis, Consumption, &c. 


ans an ru L 

physicta Medi ir the 

lining of Nose, Throat and Lungs ALLE. 

NIGHT. No time wasted. Retire as usual 

and breathe in health Eight Hours instead 

of fora few minutes, asin t 
and permanent cure. beolutely otes 

an 


comfort, perfectly pl 
SEND ror CIRCULARS. 


HOLLOWAY, & Wholesale 
Agents, 602 Areh 


388 | 
E Td 
wer 
| 
acesan ngs.wit 
4 He Amawers, includirg 
| 6 BI Bi ckbonrd Designa, 
f= Exerrises an aycr- 
| troduction by J. H. 
| =“ Vincent, D D. 466 np. 
Labors in Asia Minor; Life of St, John; Tables time 
ophet aad king; authors 
i ow the earth as people 
WATER-PI NCE TE 
= 
| | 
© 
bad TRADE MARK 
i 
i 
| 
| 
Contains valves, medicine reservoirs, ete. Perfect @® 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., hey 
| 
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WEST .... NORTH....SOU 

if (It will PAY you Well, 
You. to have the Best Plain, Practical, Useful, se. 
Have | liable INFORMATION, anywhere to be 
ons tthe found—supplied by thoroughly Experienced, 
flies. Intelligent Men and Women, who know, and 
'|know well, what they talk and write about. 

Ouse, 

You can get all this, at Small Cost 

arm. 3 
~ Fy In the 40th Annual Volume (now beginning) of the 
ar en, 4 
rawn, American Agriculturist, 
Plants, (so named because started 39 years ago as a Rural Journal, but now en- 
Flowers larged to embrace the whole range of human Labor, Comfort, and Care—Out- 

Doors and In-Doors,—the Profitable, the Useful, the Beautiful. It is most 
Family, Valuable to every Cultivator, and to every Farm or Village or City HOME.) 
Girls, 
fciiies A Most Useful and Important Feature 
Boys; of the American Agriculturist, distinguishing it from all other Journals 
Horse, treating of similar subjects, isthe Nlustrations, [Q" Each Volume has about 
Cow, One Thousand 
Cattle | 
pei ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 

9 | which bring right to the Eye and Understanding, far better than words can 
Swine, | %, an immense variety of Labor-saving, Labor-helping Devices and Con- 
Fow!ls: trivances (largely home-produced), for Out-Door and In-Door Work and 

? | Comfort—the Useful, Helpful, Ornamental, and Interesting. ALSO many 
Bees, well executed illustrations of new and old Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, 
Birds ALSO many pleasing, instructive Pictures for Young Folks and Children. . 

ts” For its IMlustrations alone, Every One should have the AMER- 
Fishes, | 1¢4n AGRICULTURIST, even if he has twenty other Journals. 
Insects ; 

Apples, | HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE :—Original, Common-sense 
Plans of Houses, small and large, and of other Buildings, with full details 
Peaches of materials, cost, etc., are given in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Pears, 
EXPOSURE OF HUMBUGS :—Every number of the Amert- 
Grapes, CAN AGRICULTURIST shows up various Swindiing Schemes and Devices. 
Fruits : These exposures are alone worth, to any one, the whole cost of the Journal. 
Corn, A VALUABLE HOLIDAY GIFT, for any Relative or 
Wheat, | Friend, in Country, Village, or City, is a Subscription for Volume 40 (1881) of 
O ats the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—Ten, Five, or Three Dollars, or even $1.50 
P ’ expended in this way will give Pleasure, and do much Good to the receivers. 

as, 

Grain, | TRY It Yourself For 1881. 
Grass; |. 
Roots; |It will PAY you Well. 
PlOWS, | for Vol. £0 (1881), $1.50: Three Copies, $4. Four Copies, 85. 
Harrow | Ten or more Copies, $1 each. One Number, 15c. (Premiums to Clut Gatherers.) 
Sower (German Edition at same Rates.) 

bar, oy ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 

245 Broadway, New Soule 


1881. 


Art t Furniture. 


SYPHER & Co.; 741 Broadway, New 
York, havea rare collection of Old Mahog- 
any furniture of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak- wood Furniture from 
Japan, old English and other Silverware, 
curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, 
&c.; and their special envoy is constantly 

sending goods from Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 BRUADWAY, New York. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


DIAMONDS 


Specialty. 
Store at 171 BROADWAY only, 


JOHNSON'S 
SILK FELT INSOLES 


Are a simple commmon-sense applia’ ce for 


the health. We will sen4 any one two pairs who 
will enclose ustwenty-five cents in stamps or 
silver, and state size of shoe worn, whether 
for Gen Jeman, Lady orCbtild. This is one- 
balf the price, and we do this to test the value 
of The Christian Union as an advertising medi- 
um as also to introduce the goods. We 
that where our goods are used Doctors’ bills 


are very mach reduced, 
D. W. JOHNSON, 
. 823 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Manufacturer Tents, Fiags and Ban- 
ners, Canvas tol agons, Trunks and 
ers. Ali kinds aud Bunting for 


keepi*g the f-et Dry and Warm, and doiog oa 
much toward preventing colds and preserving | 


Sri Fine Lead Pencils. 


ASK FOR THE 


“American” Brand of Pencils, 


LEAOPENCILCO, 


School and all General Purposes. 


Satisfactory Samples and Illustrated Catalogue 
Will be Males to any address on reeeipt sae 25 cts. 


4832485 BROADWAY. 


Best School Pencils. 


The Great Holiday Gifts! 


In INIMITABLY SUPERFINE 


CONFECTIONS and CHOCOLATES 


FOR SELECT PRESENTS, 
Put up in $1, $2, $3, $4,,and $5 Boxes. 
Stephen EF. Whitman & Son, 
Southwest Corner 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, 


DRY GOODS cna GENERALOUTEITS. 


The Greatest Variety in One Establishment 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


STAL 


WRITETHE ADDRESS ONTHIS SIDE-THE MESSAGE ON THE OTHER 
Grand 
ADDRESS A POSTAL CARD AS ABOVE. | 
Jt forLadies goods,write ov itas follows. E 


for Falland Wiutor 1880, 


(Name) 
(Town) 
(County) 
(State)... 


If for gentlemen’s goods, write for Price List No. 8. 

In either case you will receive the book byreturn mail. It tells how to 
get goods from the city cheaply, quickly and safely, with privilege of return 
and refund of money if not suited in every particular, 

The distance makes no difference. We send goods and samples to every 
State and Territory. & 


-_ 


i 


The SECRET. of Coop LUCK 
Be it Large or is ree, Careful and Persistent 


USE OF PRINTER’S INK, 
‘ How to do it at next to no cost, so as to pay, is all explained 
inthe handsome pamphlet describing the world 
i, renowned Model Press. This little book may make or 
“i save you hundreds of dollars. The popularity ofthe Model 
' Press is world-wide. It is in use by Business Mer 
y to-day, in every civilized country on the Globe, It is 
iam, | Strong, fast, reliable and simple, and so easily managed that 
"aa any boy of 10 years can do nice work, and hundreds of dollars 
my worth of it every yea" and to P. rimt is more fascinating 
thanto play. Clergy and Sunday School Superinten- 
dents are using the Mode with un ed suc- 
i). Ay cess in Church and §. S. ~ 4 We make 12 styles—hand and 
aM foot power, at prices from $3.00 to $175.00. We have just madea 
" Sweeping Reduction in Prices 
of all our Type, Cuts, Rules, Borders, etc., etc. If you alrea 
a save some money by getting t> 
ce List, showing over 1000 styles. 


DAUGHADAY & 00., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphig, 


Send ro Cents for New 
Circular and Re- 
duced Price List. 


T secure an Fasy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep, 
THE WIRE SPRING 
is indispensable. They are durabie,- 


comftortabie and economical! Spring Bed ever 
Bedsteads tor Hospitais, Asylums, &c., a specialty. 
KELSO & 


Manufactured by ROBERT 
Send fer Circular and Price-List, 


J @They are the best in use for the Study, Drawing, 


H 
ek 
‘ 
5 
4 


“4 


r 


au | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
= 
- 
| 
4 
| 
= | 
Son Umber - 
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= = 
CLOHNSON 60 LE 
7000 
79° oR 
O 
a 
RESS 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. = 
| 
¢ 
Benedict Building, Cor[Cortiand: Street. WAY, 2a and 33 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXIL, No. 24. 


usurance and Financial, 


—A Montreal correspondent of the Toron- 
to “‘ Globe” thus describes a novel combina- 
tion of insurance, lottery and trade. We 
have been familiar with the French Com- 
pany, which is purely financial in its scope, 
But this is something quite new. The 
**Globe’s”’ correspondent says: new 
financial scheme comes from Paris. It is a 
sort of half lottery, half insurance com- 
pany, and is unique in its operation. The 
propositidn is to issue coupons to the value 
of $1 each. These are to be sold by the 
company to merchants doing a retail trade. 
The merchants in turn shall, instead of 
offering purcnasers extra inducements of 
five per cent. off for cash, give the pur- 
chaser dollar for d liar of the coupons for 
every dollar he purchases. For instance, if 
@ man purchased $20 worth of groceries he 
pays full value for them, but receives 
twenty coupons, of the face value of one 
dollar each, but really worth only five per 
cent. The purchaser then takes bis coupons 
to the Insurance Company, who in return 
therefor will give hima policy guarantee- 
ing that in 99 years he shall be paid full face 
value of his twenty coupons. Thus a man 
will purchase goods and pay full value for 
them with the inducement of getting paper 
representing 100 cents, but worth only five. 
The company guarantees that in 99 years 
he shall be paid $1. They hold that com- 
pound interest on five cents for 99 years 
will amount to $1. Meantime they will 
use the 5 per cent. of money to lend at in- 
terest at the best possible rates. But, to 
give a furth«r inducement to people, there 
will be a drawing every month, aod each 
pereon insured has a chance of drawing the 
fuil value of his policy, while his neighbors 
may have to wait 99 years to realize theirs. 
Such insurance would have been well 
enough in the days of Methuselah, but it 
will be hard to make a French-Canadian 
see any benefit to result from it, though 
they are long-lived and credulous enough 
about many things. Messrs. Jos. O. Per- 
rault, Hop. Mr. Massau, Hon. Mr. March- 
and and others are tbe local provisional 
directors for the Dominion, the company 
being composed of French capitalists at 
Paris, and named ‘L Insurance Finan- 
ciere.’ It has been in the business for five 
years, and has 300,000 000 francs of such 
policies, The headquarters wili be in Mon- 
treal.’ 

—The Chicago ‘‘ Times”’ of Oct. 28th de- 
votes an editorial to exposing the flimsy 
and dangerous character of a large building 
going up on Monroe Street, between Ciark 
and La Salle Streets, in that city, and to be 
occupied by a heavy printing and paper 
concern. It may interest underwriters 
having Chicago agencies to notice what 
sort of arvhitecture is allowable in that 
city. Says the ‘“‘Times’’: “The entire 
front of this structure, from the top of the 
str: et story, is carried on two iron beams, 
which must be some forty feet in length. 
The ends of these beams are carried by 
brickwork, and then 1n the middle of each 
of them is an iron columa, which is about 
two feet square, and hollow. Itis what is 
known as the ‘box’ kind of construction, 
and is regarded by experts as the very 
weakest of many forms of ironcolumns. It 
began to be apparent, after the structure 
had been carried up to the roof, that these 
‘pox’ columns wers not going to be sufficient 
todo the work required of them, and then 
light, solid iron columns—two under each 
side—were put in to aid in carrying the 
heavy weight. These lignt columns are 
carried up from foundations in the base- 
ment and catch beneath the iron lintels of 
the front. Itis given out as a fact that the 
rear of this building bas already shown 
signs of giving away; and that to remedy 
this it has been found necessary to resort to 
the remedy so much admired, and so fre- 
queutly used, by Van Osd-I—to wit, the 
jeckscrew. Unless the ‘Times’ is very 
much mistaken, when the presses are all in 
the building and are reinforced by the 
weight of the stock of paper, it will be 
fourd to be the case that the same popular 


remedy will have to be again resorted to in. 


order to save the front from the fate which 
has menacedthe rear. Considering its size, 
and the pretentious character of the front, 
in connection with the weight which the 
tioor will be compelled to carry, tbe build- 
ing bids fair to c. one of the worst of the 
kind, af not one ot the most dangerous, 
in the city.’’ 

~The Advisory Committee of the 
United Fire Underwriters in America 
(which was the outcome of the Convention 


held last month in this city) held a meeting 
for organization on November 9th, electing 
Mr. J. N. Dunbam, of Springfield, Mass., 
Chairman; Mr. 8. P. Blagden, of New York, 
Vice-Chairman; H. K. Miller, of New 
York, Secretary; and H. H. Hall, of New 
York, Treasurer. A membership fee of $15 
was voted to be assessed upon each compa- 
by joining the organization. The question 
of future assessments was referred to the 
New York members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to report, at the next meeting. an 
equitable basis of assessments. The New 
York members of the Advisory Committee 
were constituted a committee, ad interim, 
to act upon matters requiring immedi- 
ate attention in the intervals between Ad- 
visory Committee meetings, subject to the 
approval of the Advisory Committee. A 
circular signed by the President and Sec- 
retary of the Association, will be sent to 
companies, with a copy of the Constitution, 
stating that under the vote of the late Con- 
vention all companies represented therein 
or who responded favorably to the call will 
- considered members on payment of the 
ee. 

—The failure of the Piedmont and Arling- 
ton Life Insurance Company of Richmond, 
Va., was announced Saturday. An assign- 
ment of allits personal and real property 
bas been made to Angus R. Blakey, trustee, 
for the benefit of its policy-holders. The 
Company has been embarrassed for some 
time. But the immediate cause of the sus- 
pension was the extraordinary mortality 
among the policy-holders this year, and the 
pressure in the courts by the holders of 
these claims for judgment agaiost the Com- 
pany. No exact estimate of the liabilities 
can be made until the Actuary has ex- 
amined each policy and reported. An esti- 
mate of assets 1s now being made, but will 
not be completed for several days. The 
trustee will issue in afew daysa circular 
to policy-holders, giving them full and ac- 
curate information as to the condition of 
the Company, and will soon thereafter 
convene them to decide whether they wil§ 
recrgapize the Compavy or take steps to 
reinsure their risks out of the pet assets 
which may be realized under the deed.— 
Bulletin. 


—Most of the Swiss cantons have mutual 
companies for the insurance of real estate 
under the direction of the government, and 
in such companies it is obligatory to insure 
the buildings at present existing in the can- 
ton. The questions of management and 
of premium in these companies vary in the 
different cantons. Some of the companies 
have only one rate of premium for all kinds 
of buildings, without distinction or excep- 
tion, or having relation to the mode of con- 
s!ruction, roofs, etc., nor yet to the occupa- 
tion or industries carried on therein, or to 
any other cause which might increase the 
risk. Others have different rates, accord- 
ing to certain categories of risks, without 
having a tariff sufficiently varied to be 
rationally useful. Some are authorized by 
the laws of the canton to reinsure their 


risks in private companies. One of the 
companies in the canton of Soleure, being 
m not very good condition, d sires now tuo 
reinsure with the Helvetia and the Baloise 
of Switzerland and a Parisian company, 
but the risks are not desirable.—({L' Argus. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, Dec. Il. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate tne highest nominal rates.) 


12% 
10274 
lily 
1133 
Bids for State Bouds.— 
Ala.,class A,2 to 5.... 714\N. C. 6s, A. O.......... 32 
Ala.,cl. A, sm........- 74 (N.C. N.C. R., °83-4-5...115 
000 92 C. N.C. R.,7s,c. off 90 
Ala..cil.C,2to4. .... 8 IN.C.N.C.R. A. O......115 
12%:N. C. N.C. R. c. off. 90 
Ark,7s, iss. fag. act, '66-:900. 12 
Ark. 7s, M.4& L. k.... N.C. idg. act, ’6%-98... 12 
Ark.7s,L.R.P,B.4&N O. N.C. n.. J. 92-8. 20 
Ark. 7s, M. O. & R. Sein. A. oc 2u 
Conn. 6s, 83-4.......... N. C. sp.t ci. 1, "98-9... 4 
Ga. 63, °86....... 07 (N.C. sp. 2....... 4 
lll |N. C. sp. t., el. 3.. 5 
Ga. 7s, ind., ’86........ BOR CB. 48. 83 
115 (N.C. cn. 48, sm........ 80 
Mich. 68, °83........... 105 | R. 1. 6s,c., 93-9........ 116 
Mich. 78, "90... ‘lls |S. C.6s. aM. 69,nfd. 
Mo. 6s, due "82 or ..104 enn. 65, 0., 90-2-3.... 50 
Mo. 6s, dae ’86......... 110 (Tenn. 6s n., °92-8-1900.. 46 
Mo. 6s, due °87... (Tenn. ss n..n.s8 714. 46 
Mo. 6s,due’89 or 90... .11046 Va. 6s, n., "66.... ...... 30 
Mo., a. due '92...1124 Va. 6s. n 30 
Mo tu . ...115 (Va. 15 
Mo., ey St J. , due’s6. 110 |Va és: 76 
Mo..H. & St. J., ‘due ’87.110 Va. 6s, cn.,2ds . 363g 
N. ¥. 6s, gy. ¢., 107 | Dis. Col. 3.668, °24..... 10 
N. 6s. L, 104 Dis. Col. *@<. .. 101 
N. Y. 68, g.1., "9i......115 |Dis. Col.. tide. 5s ..107 
N.C. 66, 0. °86-08.. .... 82 
ereign Exchange.— 60 da gus 
prime bankers, «79@479% 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other desirable Investment Se- 
curities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at current market 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish informa- 
tion in reference to all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for thc same, 

Buy and s+}lall marketable Stocks and Bonds 
on commission, at the Stock Exchange or in 
the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on datiy 
balances: and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U.S. coupons and registered 
interest, and other coupons, dividends, &c., 
and credit without charge. 

Ee” We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and inves- 


tors out of the city, by Matl or Telegraph, 


to buy or sell Government Bonds, State 
and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Security from Loss by Burgiary, Robb 


THE FIDELITY 


lasurauce, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
327-—33I Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - «= $2.000,000 


The Compan also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at Prices varying trom 
$15 to $75. Se edd tu size. An extra size for Cor- 
porations and Bankers ; also desirable Sa esin upper 
vault tor $10. Rooms and desks adj oining vaults 
Pagteg tor Safe Renters. VAULT DOORS GUARD- 

D BY THE YALE T'ME-LOCK. 

SECURITIE~ AND of over 
tion, including BONDS and STOCK ATEJE EL- 

Y, DEEDs, &<., taken tor SAFE. KE EPING, on 
SPECIAL GUARA EE, at the Lowest 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

— COLLECTED and remitted tor a moderate 
charge 

The Company act as 
TRATORS and GUARDIANS, and AND 
EXtCUTE TRUSTS of every. description, ol the 
courts, corporations individu: ls. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND IN VESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart ‘rom the assets of the Company. 
As additional of 31,00 the Company have a Special 
Trust Capital of 000, primarily responsible for 
their Trust 

— LL3 RECEIPTED FOR ané safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, LL, President 
B bin President, in charge of 
the Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS : 


Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest 
Atexander Edward T. Steel, 
George F. ler, Thomas Drake, 

E Thomas McKean, 


lenry Gibson, 
C. A. Griscom. 


Western Farm 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive, 


In ten years we have made 3,960 loans without the 
loss of a dollar. Funds wanted te loan on 
first-class security. For reterences. nd 
for our pamphlet to J. B. T = & co 
Kansa«; or HENRY ‘DICEIN: 

ON, Manager, 243 Broadway, New Y ork. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell ‘on Commission Governments, and 
= Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed en Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


45 William St. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


' DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 


GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS........... --$4.983.226 
SURPLOUS........... 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form of Policy antl t 
United States Life orm of Pol Compa 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot ite TERMS. 

Afcer the premiums fr three m re years 
have been peld, or the pn: tice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
Policy in force with» out further payments 
FUL ACK, for ay eg period as the EN I'l 
RESERVE will car 

Should the ng of t ‘the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued te of insurance es provided 
for above, the full re vind of tbe Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beir g made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
faite | within three years after the origina! de- 

uit. 


Th wform of Endowment Policy provides: 
That 1 if. the ENTIRE R#sKRVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry ihe 
ful! amount of insurance tu the end of the Endov- 
roent term,the Excess shail be used asa singie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payabiae 
at the end of the term,thus guarantee ng tw the 
er - ae in every eveat the full value of bi» 


Rese 

NO. ‘SURRENDER of the Policy is required: 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on blaiks 
furrishbed by the Comcan 

AFTER TAREE V EA Re. ALL RE*TRICTION*® 
snd CONDISIONS tu regard to travel residence, 
occup>tion and cause of ce«th are removed, thus 
the Policies, after three years. INCON.- 
LE FOR ANY CAUSE KEXCKHKPTING 


UD. 
Office of Middle Department. 


Boreel Build ng, 17 w.Y. 
NRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 81st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on ae 
Risks, from 1st 1879, 


8ist December, 1879..............-- 95.699, 066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879.......-.....+. 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist J 
uary, 1879, to 3ist — 1879, 8,875,101 26 
Losses paid during 
same peri 
Returns of gin 
miums and 


Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


The Com any has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


wise 
Real and due the 


$8,875,558 00 
1,307,900 00 


Com estimated at......... 500,000 

Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their ~~ representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 


of the issye of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or le representa- 
tives, on and after , the Third ot Febru. 


ary next, from which Gata interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to oe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
- 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jones, HORACE Gray, 
CHARLES EpmunD W. CoRLIEs, 
W. H. H. Moore, JOHN OTT, 
LEwis ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, HARLES H. 
DavID GrorGe W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. ROBERT L. STUART, 

pwin D. MORGAN, James G. DE FOREST, 

M. I ERICK CHAUNCEY, 

DOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BenJaMIn “H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JosiaH O. Low, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
E. Dope, Vv. Km 
ROYAL Tos. B. CopDINGTON, 
F. Younes, Horace K. Ta 
C. A Hann, A. A. RAVER, 
D. HEWLETT, DeGroot, 
H. WEBB, Henry CoLiins, 
Cuaries P, Burpett, L. 


J. JON ES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres. 


a W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
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THE 
Connecticut 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Co., 


OF 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


Assets, Jan, 1st, 1880, 


$ 48,792,334.48. 


Life insurance a Protection; 
Not a Speculation. 


RECORD 
CLAIMS PAID, 


FROM 


Dec. 15, 1846---Jan. 1, 1880. 
ORGANIZED, DEC. 15, 1846. 


Claims Paid in Each Year 
from Organization, De- 
cember 15, 1846. 


846 
196,887.50 
189,417.00 
268,990.03 
339,590.00 
2°209/991.56 
2'372,856.17 


Total Amount Paid from De- 
‘cember 15, 1846, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1880, 


$32,910,81 9.29. 


Facts and Figures like these commend 
themselves to the intelligence and judg- 
ment ot all men. They carry conviction 
upon bare presentation, and need no argu- 
ment or illustration to demonstrate their 
significance. 


OFFICERS. 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
- E. B. WATKINSON, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Sec’y. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Asst. Sec’y. 
L. 8S. WILCOX, M. D., Con. Physician 
F. D. DOUGLAS, Sup’t of Agencies. 


DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD B. WATKINSON, of Hartfofd. 
Henry C. ROBINSON, ne 
SI1sson, 
EBENEZER N. KELLOGG, 
EpwIn S. TYLER, 
JacosB L GREENE, 
Frank W. CHENEY, 
B. FRANKLIN, 
Epwarp M. Bunce, - 
M. Baca, 


J. Bisnor, 


Publisher's Department. 


NEw YORK, DECEMBER 15, 1880. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’” Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Depart 
and advertisements should be ‘sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commugsions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 


| ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 


draft, money order, or registered letter, Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on gecuigt of 
three cent stamp. 


‘Boston OrFicz: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICB: 404 Arch Street. 


The American Lead Pencil. 


There is no article in more general use 
than the lead pencil, the manufacture and 
improvement of which has engaged the at- 
tention of skilled labor for the last one hun- 
dred years, until nuw it has been brought to 
the highest degree of perfection. The birth- 
place of the lead-pencil was in England, 
where they were made from graphite ob- 
tained at the Barrowdale mines in Cumber- 
land. Itis in Germany, however, that the 
largest manufactories of this article have 
always been located until recently, when 
the United States seem likely to offer even 
greater facilities. One of the largest fac- 
tories in the world for the production of 
lead pencils is that of the American Lead 
Pencil Co., at Hoboken, N. J., the extent of 
the operations of which may be judged 
from the fact that they have lately entered 
into contract with the ‘‘ New York Herald,”’ 
Western Union Telegraph Co., New York 
Central Railroad, and a number of Insur- 
ance Companies and Banks, to supply them 
with pencils for the coming year. These 
contracts also testify to the excellence of 
their goods and the reasonableness of their 
terms. The lead which is usedin these pen- 
cils is without grit; they write easily and 
hold the point satisfactorily after being 


once sharpened. 


Wanamaker’s Clothing Store. 


One of the great features of the city of 
Philadelphia is the immense clothing em- 
porium of John Wanamaker, in which, it is 
claimed, is offered for sale the greatest 
variety in any establishment in the United 
States. Mr. Wanamaker has built up bis 
great business upon principles of the strictest 
integrity and fairest dealing, and conducts 
probably as large a trade through the mails 
upon the representations of his catalogue as 
any house in the country, and to the general 
satisfaction of his customers. In his ad- 
vertisement cn another page he invites our 
readers to address bim a postal card solicit- 
ing one of his illustrated price-lists, which 
he will send by return mail, and which will 
give full iustructions for obtaining goods 
from his store, cheaply, quickly and safely, 
with the privilege of return, and refund the 
money if not suited in every particular. 


Best & Company. 

of No. 315 Sixth Avenue, between 19h and 
20th Streets, N. Y., whose store bears the 
original title of the Lilliputian Bazaar, dis- 
plays a choice assortment of infants’ and 
children’s clothing. By their novel methods 
of advertising Messrs. Best & Co. have at- 
tracted a wide interest among the readers 
of the various journals in which their an- 
nouncement appears. Everything that a 
child needs in the way of garments can be 
procured at their warerooms, with the 
guarantee of a good fit and satisfactory 
prices. Circulars may be had on applica- 
tion. 


The Jennings Closet. 
Attention is culled to the advertisement 
of the Jennings Sanitary Depot in another 
column as affording a means of protection 
against the prevalence of malaria] diseases 


in city houses, 


The Pillow Inhaler. 


The use of balsamic odors asa remedial 
agent has been found to be of great value in 
certain classes of disease, specially those of 
the lungs and throat. Multitudes of people 
go every year to the pine woods of the Car- 
olinas and Northern New York to secure 
immunity from catarrhal and bronchial 
troubles and to escape the ravages of con- 
sumption, and there are multitudes of oth- 
ers who would gladly go that have not the 
means or opportunity. For the benefit of 
these, within a few years back, mattresses 
and pillows have been contrived which 
should exhale during the night the same 
odors yielded by the balsamic woods. The 
pillow inhaler is an article of this class, and 
its effects upon the patient who has slept 
upon it all night are represented as being 
of the most valuable character. Itis made 
from a variety of materials, including rub- 
ber cloth, sponge, felt cloth, linen, etc., and 
is filled with a mixture of ingredients of 
which tar furnishes the prevailing odor. 


Ww. & J. Sloane. 

With the increasing study of household 
decoration larger attention is - being paid to 
coverings of our floors, and of late years 
rugs and mats have come to be frequently 
substituted for carpets. Some very beau- 
tiful articles in this line will be found at the 
store of Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, Nos. 649 and 
651 Broadway. These are direct importa- 
tions from Persia, and are of a quality and 
texture which has rarely if ever before been 
seen in this country. It is believed that the 
distress caused by the Persian famine has 
made it necessary for families in that coun- 
try to part with rugs and mats which have 
been heir-looms for many generations, and 
that the goods offered: by the Messrs. 
Sloane are of this character. For a holi- 
day present there is no more suitable article, 
and our readers will do well to inspect the 
rich and varied assortment which is thus 
opened up to them. . 


Benedict Brothers, 


of Broadway and Courtlandt Street, New 
York, who have been known for many 
years as ‘‘ keepers of the city time,” dis- 
play this season their usual fine assortment 
of watches and jewelry. Occupying one 
of the most conspicuous locations in the 
down-town business quarter of New York, 
their show windows are admired every day 
by thousands of passers by who are detain- 
ed in their busy haste by the attractive 
objects there on exhibition. The diamonds 
selected by this firm, and of which they 
make.a specialty, are particularly fine, and 
the watches in their stock may always be 
relied upon as being good time-keepers. 
The liberality of the firm in opening their. 
store so freely to every one who wishes to 
time his watch is one of the causes that has 
helped build up its success. 


Johnson’s Felt Insole. 


There is no more fruitful source of disease 
than cold and damp feet, and special paius 
should be taken at this time of year to pro- 
tect the extremities from the weather. 
Many people will allow their feet to become 
chilled from want of adequate thickness of 
the sole, a defe.t which Jobnson’s Felt In- 
soles are intended to remedy. They are 
made from the silk plant of Java, may be 
cut with a knife or scissors to any shape or 
size, and, being vegetable, are free from 
any disagreeable odors such as may be 
found in gum or raw silk. Besides promot- 
ing the health of the wearer by keepisg the 
feet dry and warm, they are a source of 
comfort in their softness and elasticity. 


Whitman’s Candies. 

There is no more suitable Christmas pres- 
ent than a box of candies, and those put up 
and sold by Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & 
Son, on the corner of 12th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, are not surpassed by 
the goods of any other confectioner in the 
country. The Messrs. Whitman’s reputa- 
tion has been gained by a long experience in 
the business, and their goods are largely 
imported into New York and other cities, 
where they rival if they do not surpaes the 
best domestic manufactures. 


It will Pay You Well, 

and no doubt of it, to have the best plain, 
practicable, reliable information, just such 
as every one will find in tbe ‘‘ American 
Agriculturist.’’ Its thousand Illustrations 
in a Volume are a most valuable feature, 


worth far more than the cost of the whole, | 
See the advertisement and act uponit, 


The Marehal & Orgam 

It will be seon from the advertisement of 
the Marchal & Smith Organ Co. in another 
column that the firm proposes as a means 
of introduction into new localities to send 
their perfected instruments, combining 
power, compass, tone, variety and finish, at 
the low price of sixty dollars. They offer 
moreover to send it on trial at one’s own 
home for fifteen days, and if not found en- 
tirely satisfactory to refund the money and 
pay freight both ways,jaskieg the purchaser 
to take no responsibility in the matter. No 
offer could be more liberal than this, and 
our readers who are looking for an organ 
will do well to consider the merits of this 
instrument. Messrs. Marchal & Smith’s 
business reputation entitles tteir proposi- 
tion to the fullest confilence of the public, 


A Sign of the Times. 

Bassford is going up town, and is selling 
out his stock in the Cooper Institute at 
forced sale. See hie advertisement in an- 
other column. 


Brummell Has Imported. 


a very large assortment of elegant Fancy Boxes 
which he 1s seliing at most reasonable price-, Large 
discounts to Sunday-Schools. He is alsu setling a 
five-pound box o! tine Mixed Candies tor $1.00. 410 
Grand St. near Clin.on St., 81 pattie bet. 13th 
& 14th Sts., 293 6th ave., near Isth st. 


Christmas Appeal for Poor Children, 


The bitter cold and snow-storms of winter 
coming so early, will remi.d the kind-hearted 
of the thousands of liitie chirdren in New 
York who are homeless and friendless, with- 
eut soeiter from the biting siorm and frost, 
half-clad and barefooted, and siceping often 
in boxes, cellars, or atiics, growing up tous 
for misery und crime. They reacb out bands 
of siient appealto the many intbis country 
whom Providence bas blessed, and ask for aid 
and sympathy. 

Wao will belp the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
to make CHRISTMAS bappier tbese uptur- 
tunaie little on.s? Tae best Chrisimas is 
a HOME. 


Firty DOLLARS will send three homeless” 


chiloren to homes in the country. ONE AUN- 
DRED DOLLARS will put sho.s on 75 barefvot 

ed little boys or giris. ONE HUNDRED DolI- 
LAKS will give 120 hungry children a hot meal 
for a month. 

Surely those who have homes and friends 
and every comfort will enjoy Christmas bet- 
ter for feeling that they bave made it nappier 
to the homeless and friendless orphan. 

C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 19 B.4:ih St., N. ¥. 
Dec. 8, 1880. 


Gifts of clothing and provisions may be sent 
tne Ceniral Office, 19 East Fourth Street, 


New York, or be called for, if the address 


be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be enclosed to 
either of the undersigned. If they are in 
cnecks or post-office orders they can be made 
payable to the order of GEORGE S. Cog, Treas- 
urer. 

WM. A. BOOTH, President, 
Third National Bank, 20 Nassau St. 
GEORGE 8. CUE, Lreasurer, 
American Excoange National Bauk, 
128 Broadway. 
C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
19 Eas: 4th St., New York. 


WORK OF THE YEAR, 


There were during the past yearin our six 
Lodging Houses 13,463 different boys and 
gitls; 252.3827 meals and 180,527 loc giogs 
were suppiied. In the 21 Day and 11 Eve- 
ning Schools were 9,662 cnildren, woo were 
taught and partly fed and cicthed (400,472 
warm meals were supplied); 3,764 were sent 
to good bomes, mainly in tue West; 2,384 
were aided with tood, medicine,+ te , therougu 
the Sick Coildren’s Mission ; 3, 084 ebildren 
enjoyed tne benefits uf the “ Sea-side Home’”’ 
(averaging about 200 per week); 531 giris 
have been iostructed in the use of the sewing 
machine in toe Girls’ Lodging House acd in 
tbe Industrial Schools. There have been 
7,307 orphaos in the Lodging Houses. 
$8,601 O06 bave been deposit d in the Penvy 
Saviogs Banks. Total number uder charge 
of the Society during the ) ear, 29,757. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10. 049.156. 
Sarplus, $1.849.660. 


WEMPLF, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass'‘t Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 
tticipati licie 
the ‘Fen Million Dollars Assets this mpany, giv- 


ie ct Cheaper insurance at once than any murual 
Giving the largest amount of insaranee for the 


3d. N t ai . 
Sth. A fixed sum payable yearly tor’ a axed in 


Cc. Y. 
J. L. 
H. 
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. Large Quarto, Cloth, Elegant....... pes 


HENRY BOYNTON SMITH. His Life and 


in 12mo volumes. 75c. each. 
WILBER xO. STOUGHTON, D.D. 
HENRY D. Bex, D. D. 
PHI DODD Cuas. Staxrorp, D.D. 
by on receipt of price 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
“ Admirable for Gift Purposes.” 


INDIAN 
SUMMEK. 


Autumn Pooms and Sketches, 


By L. CLARKSON. 


Large Quarto, Morocco...... 


“In artistic beauty ‘Indian Summer’ if 
any book of the 
ms of our American 


stery. h y 
is evidently the labor Med 

loyal, patient and aonesetel love. It must make t 
hardest heart like Autumn a little better; it will — 
new flonan for the Autumn rambles. The book is 
admirable for gift purposes, and —— as an Amer- 
ican offering to friends abroad.’’—Boston Advertiser 
“Each page of verse is fronted by an exquisite 
colored design in Autumnal! foliage and flowers, pre- 
——y~ j the richest glories of our year, frum the last 
summer to the first age | of the winter’s 
snow. We have often written with enthusiasm of 
Miss Clarkson’s studies and sketches. Thisisa = 
lection upon which lovers of art who are eq = 4 
lovers of nature will look with genuine delight. 
wish that all artistic effort might be as pure and 

beautiful as this."’"—N. Y. 

“One of the finest, if not the finest, of the il'us- 
gift books of the season that entitled 
* Indian Summer,’a series of poems that theme 
b Agent ope of fifty American writers, with colored 
— drawings by Miss L. Clarkson. 
ma “purely ytd point of view the volume is 
t enuine poetry, and its artistic 
eae vow mirable. The plates are mar- 
vels of rinting, and the whole 
model of excellence and g taste, a permanent 
contribution t to literature and art.’’—Boston Trav- 


For sale at the bookstores; or sent by mail post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
713 Broadway, N ew York. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 

New illustrated 8vo Edition. With 73 yor 
lllustrations. Elegantly sag with -line 
borders, and most attractive bindings. 

Sed Line, cloth, Plain edge, wrt 

Bed Line, cloth, Gilt edge, $3.5 

Red Line, Shee , Marble ed ey $3. 50 

Malf Calf or Calf Morocco, 

ition is from the Text ‘of Clark and 

Wright. and for accuracy of text is unsu 

It contains also an Index of Characters, G ossary 

of Terms, and Index to Familiar Passages. 


STANDARD BRITISH POETS. 


New and Complete Edition. Nearly 40 vols. in 
—. Comprising all the desirable ts. 
Line Edition, 12mo, full gilt, 

og vol. Plain Edition, Giltand Black, $1. 


"HANDY- VOLUME SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

18 vols., 18mo, red edge, in a neat cloth case, 
large clear type, $7.50 per set. 
TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 

Complete Revised Edition; 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With Maps and numerous illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, beveled boards, $2. 


PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


By Jamirso~, Faurset and Brown, on the Old 
and New Testament. Newedition. Complete 
in one Crown Illustrated by 
maps, cloth, red edges, beveled $3.50. 


FOS TER’ S CYCLOPADIAS. 
Prose Illustrations. First Series. 
Poetical Illustrations. First Series. 
Prose Illustrations. Second Series. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, per vol., $5.00; sheep, $6.00 ; 

orocco, $7.00. 


half mo 
CROWELL & CO., 
44 Broadway, New York. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON | 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


Wi y his Wife. With steel por- 
trait. 1 vol, 500 pp. $2.50. 
DIS COMPLETE WORKS. New edi- 


tion. “Curiosities of Literature,” 3 vols. 
“Amenities of Literature,”’ 1 vol. ‘‘Calam- 
‘ities and Quarrels of Authors,” lvol. “Lit- 
Character and Men of Genius,” 1 vol. 


PLETE WORKS. New issue. 
reduced from $17.50 to $7 50. 

GIR!.HOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’S NEROINES 

By Mary Cowpin CLarRKe. Illustrated. One 

que uarto volume, elegant! 

eg in a neat box. 


SHORE. D OCEAN. By Ws. H. G. Kinoston. 
With eo full- illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound. $1.50 

ES OF CHRISTIAN oe Series, 


No, 714 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS, 1880. 
“WHAT PRESENT SHALL I 
GIVE MY FRIEND?” 

A high-Class Rare Engraving, 
costing when framed from $10 to 

0; or a fine modern Etching, 
costing from $3 to $20, makes a 
very appr ate gift. 

Frederic ae of London, 
and 243 Broadway, New York, 
has just brought a superb collec- 
tion from Europe. 

N. B.—Orders given without de- 
lay wil insure more satisfac'ory 
work in framing, and the cer- 
a of delivery at the required 

me, 


JUST OUT. | 
The B.ble Student's Cyclopedia. 


By A. C. MORROW. 
Introduction by the Rev J. M. BUCKLY, D. D. 


eri- | 12mo. Illustrations aud maps, $1.50; (gilt edge, $2.00.) 


Our stock of Standard Illustrated, Finely 
Bound aad 


CHILOREN’S BOOKS 


Was never so COMPLETE, ATTRACTIVE AND 
CHEAP. 


Give us a call. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 Park Row, New York. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 


GIFTS! 


Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be 
the tollowing elegantly bound books. 

B@ Any one mailed, post free, tor the price here 
meniioned, 


ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH BONG, 

CIRCLE, Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 

PIANO AT HOME. 4-hand coliection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CHEME, 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 

OF THE DANCE, 


CLUsTER OF GEMS, 


SUN-HISE OF SONG. 
Each of the above in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 


STUDENT’sS LIFE IN SONG. $.1.50. 

CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.9. 

BEETHOVEN. A Remance by Rav. $1.50. 

RHYMES AND TUNES. Christmas Offer- 
ing, $1.50. 

SDLIUIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.50. 

FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1.50. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY. GIFT 
For $1.00. 


Gospel Hyinas Combined 


The Most Renowned Collection of 
Sacred Songs ever Issaned; over 


8,683,000 SOLD! ! 


Holiday ak of Hymns and Music is beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper and full bound in 
Red edges. Ever reeey will be glad to receive such a 
present, as i will bea Memento of the great 

eligious Meetings held by Messrs. 


MOODY and SANKEY, 


and is the complete collection used by them in their 
services. 


Price, $1.00. 


TEN CE ADDITIONAL IF SENT BY MAIL. 


These Books may be ordered through any 
Beokeelier or Music Dealer inthe U.S. 
Edition, with Music. Limp Cloth............ 75 cte. 


Popular Edition. with Music, Boards.6@ cts. 
Each of the above 10 cents additional i sent by Mail. 


Popular. Edition Words only. Paper. 10 cts. 
additional if seut by ma 


we cents cent by mail. 


John Church & Co., Biglow & Wain, 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Complete Assortment From the Principal | waz 
Makers, 
to orders bv mail. 


8, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, cents. $1.00 and 
rang°’s Priz+ Cards. 25, 50, 75 cette 
and $1.00. Careful selection made and sent by 


mail on receipt of price. Discounts as foll ‘We: 
10 per cent. on ee s from $2:0 $5: 15 per 
c2nt, from $10; and 2 per ont. on 
amounts over $10. Persons must state tne 
number ot each priced card wanied. _ 

VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
323 Breadway. New York, Opposite P.O 


LITTLE WOMEN, 


With Portrait of Miss Alcott and 200 iliustra- 
tions. Atali Bookstores. 


in the world, 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIMES. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE NIGHT OF GLORY; Or, BIRTH OF 
CHRIST.—A new Sacred Cantata, by W. H. 
DoaxzE. $20 per 100; 25 cents by mail. 

BIGLOW & MAIN’S CHRISTMAS AN- 
NUAL No. 11.—16 pages beautitul Carols by 
twelve of our best Composers. Only $4 per 
100; 5 cents by mail. 
and the Messiah, by J. H. Vincent, D.D. A 
beautiful Concert Exercise, with music. $7.50 
per 100; 10 cents by mail. Leaflets for. 
Congregation, $1 per 100. 

THE TRE« OF LIFE —A new Christmas Con 
cert Exercise, by J. H. Vincent, D.D., with ap- 
propriate hymns. $3 per 100; 5 cents by 
mail. 

SANTA CLADS, by W. H. Doanzg, the best Christ- 
mas Cantata ever published. #25 per 100; 
25 cents each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, 


such as Prof. pias Muller, 
sladstone, 


ley, 
Edward A. 
Tyndall. Dr. W. B.C 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
: Prof. Goldwin Smith, The 

jac 
Miss eray, Mrs. Mu- 


Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennys son, ‘Browning 
and many others are represented in the pages o of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


a 1881 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its thirty-eighth 
ear, admittedly unrivaled and continuously suc- 
Zesatul. During the year it will furnish to its read- 


abov ed and 1 rs; embrac 
the choleest t Serial ‘and. Short by 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an amoun 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the d from the pens of the 
fo! emost Essa Sic entists, Critics, 
coverers, and itors, representing every 
partment of nd 

E LIVING AGE isa magazine giving more 

an 


, Scientific, Biographical, 
nformation, from the en- 


THE LIVING AGE to every Amer- 
ican as the caly satisfactorily fresh and 
COMPLETE’ compilation of an indispensable cur- 
rei literature,—indispensable because it embraces 
the productions of 
THE ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 

is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 
no other form can 80 much thoroughly 
reading be got forso little money: in no other form 
80 instruction and en ntertainment be got 
as 
" “There is no meer ublication like it. It is known 
and read by all w esire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought ‘of we world.” 


**It enables the at tr ge consid- 
nished, eep pace w t tho os and lit- 
of our ee: Christ New 
" “There is no diminution in the value and interest 
of this now venerable eclectic, or in the skill and 
discrimination shown in its editing.” —. Jour- 
is, by all ~ best eclectic published.”— 


hern Churc 
sO ‘so full the choicest articles from 


the foreign magazines, that one who takes it does 


not feel the need of anything else in the way of |. 
fo — cal li Ad toa- 


periodi terature."—The Advance, 


SiGives the best all at the price of one.”—New 


“Its frequent issue and ample s enable it to 
rature on science, histo 


tory, 


ment of the that there is in fhe full comple- 


terior, 
“Teems with the choicest literature of the day.” 
—New York Tribu 

magazines to subscribe to.” —Gazette, 


peeretivels speaking, the cheapest magazine 
publish mavotal t 


“We know no of of eight, doliars, in 
the world of literature, that will equal re- 
turns.” —The terian, Ph 


hia. 
all that is important in the literature a 
science of the day 


“Tt has no rival.”"—New York Evening Post. 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, p= of 
0 NEW SUBSCRIBERS for t*e year 
Si, remitting before Jan. ist, the numbers of 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, 
will ~ sent gratis. 


Club- Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthilies, a subscri 
will find himself f the whole 


0.50 
las, or 4; 


THE 
Journal, or Lippincott’s onthly. 
Address LITTELL CO., Beston. 


ORSTEDS BY MAIL, 20Skeins, Wshades, 
. skeins $!. Frank Gardiner, Ly nn, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC 


shows position of 


lasses; very nents. 
y Opticians. By mai 


KRTCHAM 


sit- | 


Fye Glass Holder 


reeled up. No brea 42 


4 Liberty Place, ¥. | 


EST TEAC 


for > All 
Teachers should have ‘ Ae lication Form.” 
-M., Secre 
"$0 East St. near PL 


BERLIN COLLEGE. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate. and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. BDilective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
3pring Term March 9. Fal! Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B: T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Onder the College management. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
essons as preferred. As a home for students 
-Overlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
igious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. BICE. 


Holiday Gifts. 


FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Every Article Warranted as Represented. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Established 1821. 


UP TOWN STORE, 
697 BROADWAY, NEAR 4TH STREET. 
Open Evenings uvtil Jan. Ist. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


The gra and medal, the highest ere over all na- 
tions has been to the Collender Billard 
and ‘‘ombination Cushions, Bails, Cues, &c. 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. New and second- hand 
Billiard Tables in all designs at lowest piices, 


THE H. W. COLLENDER CO., 


788 BROADWAY, corner Tenth street. New York: 8 
and 86 STATE 17 South FIFTH 
tree 


tor Illustrated Catalogue. 


C. H. COVELL, 


Victoria Hotel, 1150 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sole Agent and Impo' ter of the 
Celebrated Patent Triple 
Action 


DUPLEX LAMP, 


BISQUE STATUARY, 
and 


CHINA NOVELTIES, 
Candle Shades and Holders. 
COVELL’S perfumed CROWN | 

OIL the best made. 


Send for Circular and mention 
Christian Union. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’frs, N. Y¥, City. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


} d small. Holid Presents for the more 
National Printers Warehouse use Co., 10 Barclay St 
w York. Send stamp tor hst, 


Ss, 
and Foreign, 
bi For every department of instruction, low or higk 
andid 
skilled 
ty of the illustrations which will rightly ca 
out the largest admiration. No description will do ee 
them ‘eo ge A more beautiful gift book cannot be 
found, and, what add to its merit, it is all Am 
can."’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
| 
BY, 
tae Thos. Hardy, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Henry Kingsley, W. 
—- Three and a Quarter Thousand 
Sh It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its — amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a com- 
says, Reviews, Criticis 
vel and Poetr 
4 Historical and Political 
tire body of Foreign Per terature. ee 
ARTISTIC PANELS. 
; 
BILLIARD TABLES. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
<2) 
$7.50 set. —_ 
B’S COMPLETE WORKS. In- + 
i | cluding Elia” and “Eliana,” with life and 
steel portiait. 3vols. Price, $3.75 (reduced £10.50 Tue Laving AGE and any one of the 
erican $4 Monthlies (or Harp >) ts 
) will be sent for a year, post is 
i \ 
A \ | 


_Dzo. 15, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Literary 


pu and preparation, comprises near! 
500 ds, and w has facilities 


are won every day. In Jan 
Victories cation of one small volume. 
176 volumes of 
delivering to p rchasers over five of a day. twelve 
nths at least almost wondeneel oe suc- 


probably 3, ve. req 
the “ Revolution” has is, doubtless, to te “attributed to its leading principles, which are : 


is w h prese: are y and strongly bound. 7 
present cost of making books, which is very much’ ses than it was a few years 


Ill. Work on the basis of 
ago. 
IV. Books have commonly been considered luxuries ; in a free re c they ought t necessi- 
ties, and bey books ks by the million if rices are thin thei 
V. To 1 and a friend is better than to only, sold ry a profit of $1 give a 
fe ‘of Bony $1000, while 1 Ppa books sold at a profit of 1 cent each give a profit of ,000; and it is more 
easure as well as more pro fit to sell the million. 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 


A verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London editi f Chambers’s Encyclopee- 

y TION, <2. with, copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by “American editors; the whole 

® Is conibined under one alphabetical arrangement, with such h illustrations ns as are 

ecessary to e neeme the te ted from new es each. Ht Wi plates, brevier type, “5 superior paper, and 

in fifteen el octavo of about 300 te, about 10 cent more 

than A 8, ald per cent more t Jo ough important to the 

it is far superior to either of them, its Bes, is but a Ay of heir Galen Volumes. I. to VI. are 

ready, and other volumes will follow, at least two each moma the entire w ing leted y April, 

ec ey aay sooner. Price, per volume, in cloth, $1.00; in half Russia, gilt top, $1.50; postage per 
vo. e, 21 cents. 


AN AMAZING OFFER. 


It has been our customs, in 1 previous publications of offer | those whose soonest 
received. In pursuance of that policy, on or before D e orders, with or the set 
of 15 volume; co the nominal "price of S11 for the’ the ‘dition el cloth nd for he edition 
in half Russ ia, gilt to he price during Janu uary wi #1155 a oer 
advance wil months the work is completed. shi irected, as 

are issued, or when the set is comp 


Chambers’s ‘Encyclopaedia. |= 


a portion of the Lib of Universal Know cyclopedia separately, without 


re 


the additions, ete in volumes it is} ented fr rom new electrotype plates made 
from ne) halt clear nonpareil Acme A ag cloth, 3 idus edition (finer, heavier paper, wide 
m half Russia, gilt top 816. ‘in this style it is now comp Ot ia being delivered to purchasers, 


What is the Verdict? 


Anybody can afford to own a cyclopredia now.— Press, Ellenville, N. Y. 

We can only repeat our hearty commendation of a scheme which Pinces in the hands of the people the best 

rature ata nominal price,—7raveler, Boston. 

The won ¥ cheap an = is Aaa more with us, and the American Book Exchange merits the praise for 


it.— » Phi 
some =. relative fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the peo 
nominal prices! If so, Il admire your taste. But won’t the old-line publishers be glad when it is gone !—B. F. 


DON, N. 

Att man may, and overs man should, have a library.—The Alliance, Chicago, Tl. 

Is doing je yin book-making. w dollars will p urchase a .& poet library. We pra pronounce them the best 
books for the money that ever came to our nee. —The Watchman, Bosto 

L. is a matter of wonder how such books, in h good paper and good type, can be offered at such 

ce.— cago, 
Itisa w we will not > how the Book Exchange can afford to publish 

such a remarkab p series of books ublishers may be inclined to sneer at them, but so long as the 
Exchange publishes > oeok at one-tenth the < on at which it is offered elsewhere, sneers cannot hurt them.—Courier- 


We have heretoto ore ore Given. generous notices of this work, because we believe we are doing a favor to our 
. readers in so do tica, Ohio. 

It entirely ob ae the excuse es by many who sen want a good encyclopedia, but are unable to 
one of the expensive editions. sone number of our readers are su rs for it, and express themselves hig , 

leased.— Timez, Cochranton, Pen 

We know of no publication of f recent date that deserves so large a share of public encouragement as this one.— 
Sunday Chronicle, D. C. 

The Ameri Book Ex cnanee i is doing a very remarkable work in the reproduction of standard books at 

ourna 


—Jou 
of this marvelously low work is too well known to need much elaboration of its merits.—7rle 


graph Pittsburgh 
They are well printed and bound. Their form es vee more convenient than the usual unw wey quarto or 
i 


octav their price is d all precedent making .—Sunday Capital, Columbus, 

It has been pre with t ° = dilige rary graces w have been lavished 

onger articles p well as thoroughly and trustworthy studies. Sothi 
brought up to the ve 
4 gale, M Fulto d f f the nine- 
©, Morse Dn, an as reformers 0 

teenth century.—R. 8. BAR : 
of the peopl >.—Z. B. WAESER, Yadkin College, North Caro 


seems to have n ca c ev 
Chambers ’s, in fact, is the chea the most complete, and in all ing 
easure mmend your no en rise throu irgin our names will 
have to stand with those of Howard, Cobden, 3 Nigh 
on: 
The books are received. I am well pleased with them. Your company is worth more to the compe people 
than the Peabody Fund. It makes me feel ¢ to look at your catalogue. You deserve the praises of all classes 
Tagusande whe thousands more for him who uses that invention 
he receiv you are wonderful volumes for t 


Macaulay’s “ England” reduced from %7.50 to $1.25; $9.00 to ; Grote’ 
istory. from $18.00 to $2.00; Rollin’s “ Ancient Histo ommsen’s “ Rome,” Green’s 
ngland.” Guizot’s France,” Menzel’s **Germ Carly french Revolution,” Schiller’ s 
“Thirty Years’ reasy’s “ Battles of the World,” preparing, equally ya in p 
One book by each of the great authors who have won classic fame-—life is too short sar read all i thete 
we ou can read one of each. Extra cloth bound, t 50 cents e Fiction. 
ckens’s “Copperfield,” Eliot’s Romola,” Bulwer's“F rvante's * ‘Kingsley’s “Hiypatia, 
Ebers’s Uarda,’”’ Hughes’s ‘Rugby, ers ing lugo’s “Les Mise 

bles,” Thackeray’s “‘ Neweomes,” Cooper’s “ Mohicans,” Le Sage * Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” Rich- 


bah am oe ht caadeae ‘al ks reduced in cost from $43.50 to $5.70; among other works bein 
cig Carlyle, Macaulay, Gibbon, Lamartine, Michelet, Smiles, Plutarch, Liddell, Arnold, 


Biography. 


, 3 vols., $1.50; Bw i) ts; Dante, ts; V 30 ts; H 
cents; Be, $ vols, $1.50 Eight of Asis,” fine edituone 36 Po etry. 
Chambers’s “ 1 of English Literature,’ mi 
Literature. ‘ to 60 cents; Mace “ Essays ” fi ‘om to Modern tg 
to 40 cen “ Chronicles “The Koran” from $2.75 to 30 cents; 


“ American Patriotism,” 50 rs 


at ts each. 


Kari in Queer Land,” 50 pre Juvenile. 


Youne’s s Great “ Bible 8 is child’ s play with 
redi:ced from to $2.00; e of Christ,” from $8.00 to cents ; 
Kitto's rom $19.00 to $2.00; Smith's “ Bible Dictionary,” from $3.00 to 50 cents ; 

* Josephus’s Works,” $1.50 


“Pictorial Handy Lexicon,” 250 illustrati 17 cents. “Health by Exercise,” 40 cents* 
66 
Wm. Curtis says : “ Is so full of good sense sense and fine feclite that ie should be in every village libre ry.” 


Revolution Pamphlets. 


Only books of the highest o are published and the prices are low beyond comparison with the 
and unabridged, rate and dem following books, all com 


aged, post ces named: 
s* of Frederick tho G Great.” Former Brevier type 
Life of Robert 


Religious. 


H 
“Mary Queen f Sco s’ Life ” by Lamartine. oruner 
Vicar ‘Wakefield. = By Oliver tine 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”” Bourgeois type, print, 
catalogue sent on request. "Remit by bank dra money order, registered letter, or by express. 
Fractiems of one dollar may be sent in postage stam 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. Tribune New 


street in ‘smaller towns 
leasantiy located: two-story new house, 


LITTLE WOMEN. with outside kitchen: three acres land, suitable for 


‘With Portrait of Miss Alcott and 200 Tlustra- | 8*dening or orange culture. Price very low; terms 


| LE—A Gestrable place at St. Augustine, 


The Companion 
Aims to be practical, yet entertaining; bright, yet judicious ; 
instructive, yet never dull; and by the variety, excellence, 
and comprehensiveness of its reading, it endeavors to inter- 
est all classes of readers. It will give during the year 18381, 


illustrated Serial Stories. 
William Black ee eee An Illustrated Serial Story. 
J. T. Trowbridge, An Illustrated Serial Story. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, . A Story of School-Life. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, -- Tales for the Fireside. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, a 4 Tales of Florida. 


Travel and Adventure. 


Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent of the London - 
News, will ave incidents and adventures in camp 
and on the battle- 

C. A. Stephens—A mene Story of Adventure,—Illustrkted. 

W. T. Sprague—aA Serial Story of Frontier Life,—Illustrated. 

Travels and Adventures, in various countries, by U. 8. Consuls. 


More than Two Hundred Stories 
By Regular Contributors and by new eee among whom are: 
Harriet Beecher we, J. T. Trowbridge, 


Yonge, 
arding Davis, Ru 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, A. HI 


e Thorne, 


Popular Sketches. 


Archibald Forbes will give sketches of Royal Perso requages, snd 
Statesmen and Generals he has met he 
my in other exigencies of military and political li 
Frank Buckland, the igive papers 
upon his personal experiences in the study of animal lif 


| The Perils of a Diver’s Life, or wrecking under neg sea. By 
John Osborne. 
Among the Boomerang Folk, and life in the Australian Bush. 


Games and Recreations. 


How to Makea Gymnasium, . By Prof. D. A. Sargent. 
Lacrosse, Base Ball, Cricket, etc. . By Henry Chadwick. 
Holiday Household Entertainments . By G. B. Bartlett. 


Valuable Articles--illustrated. 


By Prof. Richard A. Byotee-U pon “Old and Young Worlds”"— 
The Dog Star, and Its Companions—Comets—The “Immensity of 
Space,” e 

Prescot 


tc., etc.—Illustrated. 
By ple—Personal Recollections o the Histori- 
hoate, and Charles. Kingsley.—lIllustra 
By Pattee Tr. Fields—Sketches of a Famous Group of American 
Authors, Cooper, Willis and Halleck.—Illustrated. 


By Parton—Women who have led society 
ine 11.—Queen Elizabeth—Victoria—Mrs. John Adams, ete. 


By Mr - H. O, Ward, author of “Sensible Etiquette Eee n the 
Etiquette of Common Life—Table Manne Toilet—Con- 
duct in Public Sente—Iutroductions—-Lattere— Notes— 


Places— 
Duties of Visitors—Duties of Guests—etc., etc. Ten articles. 


By Peat Luigi Monti—Personal Recollections of Victor Emanuel 
f Garibaldi—Incidents Illustrating the Duties of Consular 


tite. 
By Carlyle Petersilea—The Music Student Abroad—His encour- 
agements, his difficulties, his social relations and moral dangers. 
By Mary Cl of Public Life in Washington. 
Poems. 
Edward ian” Edna Dean Proctor, Mr and Mrs. Piatt. 


Practical Articles. 


Opportunities in the West for Young Men, by E. P. Fe 
Washington Ter.; M. Brayman, Governor Idaho; cA 
and other” Territorial State Off 


Occupations for for ways b ressmaking 
da Girls Money. — iing—D a 
Little Store. article by a woman cares tar 
in the occupation she describes. 
Frederick C. Shattuck, M. D— What is to be done in ortnaes 
edical aid can be called— n baths 
and Bath ing The care of the ee and of the sich-reled, bn etc., etc. 
I. H. Knight, M. D.,—Throat Diseases—their causes, and ordinary 
- Means of prevention. 
James Upham, D. D.,—Best Suggestions of the Medical Journals. 


Editorials. 
Editorial Department—This will contain 


Li ethics and literat 
brief editorial paragraphs tit have proved so af 
| during the past year 
Children’s pe rtment, for Y oungest Reade re, this depart- 
trated. t authors and artis ap Fy 
ment, and no duo eat is spared to secure the brightest things. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
eS ~ To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.7 
we will send the Com om iran to 


a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent free. 
Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. Address 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


SPECIMEN 
COPY FREE 


easy. Inquire of Rey. C. M.. PERRY, West Concord, 
tions. Atall Bookstores. . or H. H. WILLIAMS, St. Augustine. 


* 


& 41 Temrre PLace, Boston, Mass. 
YOU want a large, live, 16-page, religious, Family, Tem | 


tories, incidents, providences, 


THE THE CHRISTIAN, AND LITTLE CHRISTIAN, 
(st a yea), an nd The Little (25 ots. Year. 3 


33 by 46 inches, 
Boston, Mi 


t 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—There is some talk of another naval 
school at Newport. 

—Open switches on the elevated roads are 
altogether too frequent. 

—General William B. Hazen has been ap- 
pointed Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 

—Saint Gothard tunnel, nearly nine miles 
in length, is to be highted by electric lamps, 

—Garibaldi is apparently entirely broken 
down in health, being upable to leave his 
bed. 

—A manin San Francisco has invented 
an umbrella that cannot be turned inside 
out. 

—The London Royal Geograpbical So- 
ciety is talking about another Arctic expe- 
dition. 

—Eighty-six men were killed uy an ex- 
plosion in a Welsh colliery last Friday 
morpivg. 

—Tre Hungarians have sent a commis- 
sion to this country to study our system of 
milling flour. 

--Mr. Springer bas aseumed a revolution- 
ary attitude, but stocks have not yet fallen 
In Consequence, 

—Broadway is to be lighted by electric 
lighis between 14th and 34th Streets on 
Christmas Eve. 

—The annual exhibition of the Ladies’ 
Art Association is now open at Nos. 4 and6 
West 14th Screet. 

—The City Government of Paris refuses 
to give a site for a monument tothe de- 
ceased Communists. 

—Gov. Cornell has returned to Albany 
after an absence of several months on ac- 
count of his health. 

—Edward H. Dixon, M.D., one of the 
best-known surgeons in the country, died 
in this city Dec. 7:h. 

—Justices Swayne and Scrong are about 
to retire from the Supreme Court Bench, if 
rumor is to be believed. 

—Seventeen transports with 9,000 men 
left Arica November 15th to enter upon the 
campaign against Lima. 

—Albert Gallatin once said that he 
thought Washington loved only one man, 
and that was Lafayette. 

—The Astor Library is filled afternoons 
with studious youths who find its transla- 
tions of classical writers very helpful. 

—Gen. Cesnola has received from the 
King of Italy the royal order and rank of 
‘Commander of the Crown of Italy.” 

—Dr. Buchanan, of bogus-diploma fame, 
has been sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and 
undergo en imprisonment of ten months. 

—Nine-tenths of the business portion of 
Pensacola was destroyed by fire December 
10th, the loss being half a million doliars. 

—It is proposed to sell those French crown 
jewels which have no historical value and 
to devote the proceeds to extending the Na- 
tional Museum. 

—It now looks as if the whole coffee trade 
of this city would attend the funeral of the 
late Mr. Campbell. Bowie, Dash & Co. have 
failed for $1.500.000. 

—The committee of the World’s Fair Com- 
mission recommend a site at Inwood for the 
exhibition of 1883. The proposed territory 
embraces 250 acres of land. 

—G. B. Arnold & Co., an old and very in- 
fluential house in the coffee trade, failed 
December 7th, with liabilities estimated at 
between $1,000,000 und $2,000,000. 

—There was an enthusiastic meeting of 
the Temperance Congress in Cooper Union 
last Thursday evening. The Rev. Dr. Bevan 
and Mr. Beecher were among the speakers. 

—All the crew of the New Jersey Life- 
Saving Station, No. 4, bave been presented 
with gold medals in acknowledgment of 
their gallant service in the rescue of ship- 
wrecked sailors. 

—Jobn Bright, withshis usual common 
sense, says every young man ought to be 
interested in public questions and belong to 
a political club. Good counsel for America 
as well as Great Britain. 

—English society is gossiping about Bea- 
consfield’s long visit to the Queen. It is 
hinted that she is being advised by others 
than her ministers, a proceeding which has 
always been disastrous. 

—]). J. Murphy, of San Francisco, has re- 
ceived from the Pope the hereditary title of 
Marquis Murphy in recognition of his ser. 
vices to religion. What will the working- 
men’s party say to this? 

—The Vermont Legislature has passed a 
bill declaring every plece where liquor is 


sold or given away, or where gambling is} 
allowed, a nuisance, and making the keeper | 


hable to fine and imprisonment. — 


both of these great works completed. 


to return to the city, he presented his last 


earthed a large batch of counterfeiters. 
Nine important arrests were made last 
week in this city and Brooklyn, and a large 
amount of counterfeit money captured. 

-—Madame Thiers, the widow of the great 
French statesmen, died in Paris Dec. 12th. 
Sinee her husband’s death she had devoted 
herself to the preparation of his works for 
publication and to various memoriais of his 
fame. 

—Goethe predicted the Panama Canal in 
a conversation with Eckerman, Feb. 21st, 
1827. He spoke at the same time of the 
Suez Canal, and expressed a willingness tc 
live fifty years in order that he might see 


—The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, at Eighth Avenue and Seventy- 
seventh Street, Central Park, is now open 
to visitors. On Mondays“*and Tuesdays 
tickets are required for admission, and for 
these application should be made to the 
Department of Parks or at the museum. 
On other days admission is free. 

—Mr. Read, the English agricultural 
commissioner who visited this country last 
summer, says that he does not fear Ameri- 
can competition in wheat tweuty-five years 
hence, as the land will be exbausted (!) and 
the cost of production increased, but that 
the prospects of competition in beef are very 
serious. Mr. Read thinks this nation des- 
tined to be the foremost in the world. 

—When in the history of our Government 
before has any department expended a mil- 
lion and three quarters less than the appro- 
priations gave it toexpend? This is what 
the Navy Department has done the past 
year under Secretary Thompson’s manage- 
ment. Gen. Garfield will not easily find a 
cabinet officer who can beat that record. 

—A jovial clergyman of this city, a writ- 
er of books on abstruse theological subjects, 
was the life of asmall company ata quiet 
summer resort. When it was time for him 


book on ** Providence”’”’ to a lady of the 
compsny, with a sober injunction that she 
must not think of reading it. ‘‘Then why 
do you give me your book,’’ she replied, ‘‘if 
I'm not to read it?” ‘*Oh, the book is a 
token of my regard for you,” he said, “‘but 
itis not a book to read in the summer, 
when youcan be out of doors with the 
flowers and the sunshine; but if you must 
read it do so only in the very coldest winter 
weather.”’ 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques- 
tionably reliable endorsements that any ex- 
ternal remedy ever received from Les. 
cians, druggists, the press and the pub 

Ail praise them as x great improvement on 
the ordinary porous plasters and all other 
external remedies. 


standing voluntaruy en them as 
great improvement on all 4 


Sold by all Druggists. Price % cents. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN 


GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BROOKLYN AD VERTISEMENTS. _ 


OUR NEW -9. 


"0 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE as- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


MODERATE Pi.CES. 
| OVINCTON 


BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brookiyn. 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE 8sTOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


DIF 
ADES AND DRUG 


FERENT GRADES, AT REDUCED PRICES. 


EN 


An eur stock soli 


607, GOS & Gili Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


34 CLINTON STREET, ° 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


C. BH. MORSON, 22:2 Fulton St., Brooklyn’ 


Wedding Receptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Ye 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in ali sases. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
~ Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al. 
wavs ao side up, every part 
eaned with the finger. 
The Maus has just been 
impruved. andis now 


e 
anted. Send for uke and 
price- -list of rubber goods. 


Cc. B. DICKINSON. 
349 Adams S8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
PILLSBUBY’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and ali other choice brands of flour. 


The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 


and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
Orders called fer and promptly delivered. __ 


HARDING & CO’S 


Fine Shoes|: 


are always reliable. Handsomest sha fit 
ting, and every pair warrantkd. No. st ton St. 
second door we Brooklyn 


“TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the | 


toes or pinch the corns is what every- 
body wants. Any cobbier,it has been 
said. can make a shoe, but it requires 
a good man at his business to make 


aneasy fit. A boot should fit the foot | 


all over as a glove fits the hand. F. 
EDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, makes a special 
study of the foot, and persons with 
tender feet can have a boot or shoe 
made that will fit them exactiy. The 
MecComber last is the one used. 


Artist Photographer. 


Latest and most approved les. Panels with 
scenic effects, &c., al Oil work a 
specialty. 

253 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best SHOES 
EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton S8t., Brooklyn, N. 
WHO ARE HIS 


SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their I}lustrated Cata- 
logue and P ce-List. Goods 
ed by mail or ex- 
All orders will 


E. DOTY, 


wee 


half dozen. 
Cuffs 


£ 


i 


UNRIVALED” FRANZ 


SUPERB tnt G ROOM STYLES, $200 to $510 and upw 
SCHOOLS, ETC., $84 to $200 and upwards; POPULAR im frost vert 
$6.38 per quarter, or $5 per month and upwards. ILLUSTRATED CAT UES an 


THESE ORCANS ARE CERTAINLY UNRIVALED IN EXCELLENCE, “WHILE THE PRICES ARE NOT 


; FOR LARGE C OHURC 


Witten 


: HE 
H 


ng500 and lees; FOR SMALLER CHUR 


MUCH HIGHER THAN THOSE OF VERY INFERIOR INSTRUMENTS. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO... 


i154 Tremont &t., BOSTON ; 46 East | 4th St., (Union Square), N 


EW YORK; 160 Ave., CH 


SHOW ROOMS 


ij | 
o © 
| 
IN ALL fHE 
WINDOW 
DOMESTIC RUG 
U 
j st 
———s tor itor order from manufac- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 2 fhe | 
“UR T e 
Christian 
| 
| 213 Fulten St.. near Voencerd, Breekivn, 
| ( = , \ Ox ra 
cla 
on one 
tre 
par 


CHRISTIAN UNI ON. 


646 


WM. ESTER F 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


EAL DO - ANS SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Erc 
No. 4 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


DOCTOR GRAYS 
Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


Is 80 con- 


thatitgives 
strength- 


PAD. 


SIMPLY 


BY 
ABSORP- 
TION. 


THE ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 


Dr. HoLtman’s Pap is no guess-work remedy—no 
feeble imitative experiment—no purloined hodge- 
podge of some other inventor's ideas; itis the orige 
inaland only genuine curative Pad, the only 
remedy that has an. honestly-acquired rightto use 
the title-word ** Pad ”’ in connection with a treat- 
ment for chronic diseases of the Stomach, Liver and 
p leen. 

By arecently perfected improvement, effected by 
the addition of vegetable ingredients of newly-dis- 
covered remedial! value and absorptive adaptability, 
Dr. Houuan has greatly increased the scope of the 
Pad’s usefulness, and appreciably augmented its 
active curative power. 

a n qd illus; This great improvement gives Homan’s Pap (with 

e d| its Adjuvants) complete and unfailing control over 
1] price-list of | the most persistent and unyielding forms of Chronic 
Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, as well as 
Malarial Blood-poisoning. 

Ho.tman’s Paps have cured—and are daily curing— 
diseases of so many+kinds, that the list is well-nigh 
interminable. It includes Poison of 
every type, from Aching Bones and Low Fevers to Chills 

BARLOW’S | THE WASH BLUE | and Dumb sgue; Stomach Diseases, such as Dys- 
INDIGO BLUE Grocers. pepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Chronic Diarrhea, 


RG ER, Pro 
Flutulincy, Heartburn, &c., &c.; Li isord 
283 N. Second P biladelpnia. like Bilious-Colie, Dan: 


Headache, Pains in the Side. Bitious- Fevers, To rpid Li 
CONTINENTAL INS. COQ., 


&c., &c. Well does this oy 5 hty remedy justity the 
1 
‘100 Broadway, New York, 


CURES 
WITHOUT 


n. 
P ice $1.50 
vy mai 


o* 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City. 


eminent Proiessor Loomis’s high encomium: “It 1s 
NEARYR A UNIVERSAL PANsCtA THAN ANYTHING IN 
MEDICINE!”’ 

The succes: of HOLMAN’s Paps has ee imitators 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. who offer rede similar a. form d odor to the 
tor re-insurance ot gee aine Holman 
re all other he reputation of the G NU 
undivided profits........ Holman a 
Capital paid inin Cash................. ++. 1,000,000 00} Each genuine Holman Pad bears the Pri- 
Surplus (reserve tor vate Revenue Stamp ot the Hotman Pap Com 
gen Se ee . 100, 000 PANY, with the above Tra e-Mark printed in en. 
Net eeeeee 1,059:661 £ R SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUG ISTS, 


Or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt ot price. 


HOLMAN PAD Co., 
P.O. Box 2112. 93 William St., N. Y. 


Total Cash Assets.............. $3.605,59 42 
This conducts its business t 
strictions of the New York Satety Fun 
T. HOPE. Presid 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


50 All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


14 Stops, 4 Sets only 865. 
Pi 125 up. Paper ron 


THE 


For infants Page 


Physi- 
to 


HAMELTON, 


Rise TREATMERT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


suiting P a—THEODOR M.D., President of the Collegiate 
Long d Colt eH ital. Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., pon 
4 staf of resident physicia ntendent— Rev. J. WILLETT. 

The buildings 


are for rpose, and they ara more complete and bett 
Habit than those of ap 
4 


Upper an dosted 
tne horizon by the bl blue Outlines of the Jersey “Coast he 


There are sept lodging rooms.and parlors, billiard and bath rooms, There isalsc 
a lecture room for religtuus services, read! ine. the New Vork morning and severa) 
otber newspapers and periodicals are reguiariy tak 
The Mana: tis systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no menge in the staff 01 
medica! or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, elev 
na 


The Classification of patients or'ginated with and is pecullar to this institution. determined 

and regalated upon ae strictly commercial basis. it is made to depend up~n the character of the lodging 
é other accomm odations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for 

By thie @6quitabie arrangement we are ena offer board, washing, and me eicendance 4 
rates varying An week. paying $'4 and upwards, according to v4 aod sit 
of quarters se 6 provided with a single ope geen and a seat st table in private dining room— 
the mmodations roome and the veing tn a frst 

hotel. 


Remarkable deuth 
one per cent., or one death to every ga bunédred patients. The totu 


inte—Our system of restraint ts compatible with the 
avail of all the recreation, and 
oat and ball groun rexudinys. lectures. concerts, musical exercises, etc., 
aes ugreeabie fellow cao impart. 

ine—T he code of is in 


the fullest liberty for cock bosarde: 
ment which the billiard room 
coupled with the society of 


observance of “ the lau 
l-regul 


the 
end ladies in the guidance of wel atec 


pashipa. on their yoluntary spplication or by due f ores and the 

ul 

Hamiiton ow 


Bev. J. and Superin- 
York. 


practical and Valuable in the 


UsED IN ALL MANUFACTURES 
REQUIRING 


Greatest Elasticity and Security 


FOR FAMILY WORK, 
absolutely unapproachable ! 


The Most 


Wortg 


No Lady careful of Health 


can afford to use any other! 


No. 5 Stand—Closed. 


No. 2 stand—Open. 
No accidental Ripping. Excels all others in Make, _ 
prvi Style and Finish. 


NO TENSION. 
No guessing as to adjust- 
ment of stitch. 
No delay in getting ready 
for work, 


Machine Head semeved Table 
for use by hand. 


The above and many other important features cannot be irr noe oe for any other Suites Machine in 
the world ; hence the growing demand for 


THe “Avtromatic” or “No Trenston” MACHINE. 


ence solicited, and ful! particulars sent on mention the 


advertisement, 340@, Free Trial in your own home can be arranged, if 


WILLCOX & CIBBS M. COQ., 658 N. Y. 


8  Weofferextracrdinary bar- 
gains in Pocket Knives and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Price by mail 50c. each 
Two for 90 cts. Send postage} 
stamps if the amount is less 
than one dollar. Ifone dollar 
or more, send bills and make 
change with postage stamps.j 
Valuable catalogue of agents} 
goods free. 


World Mannf’g Co. 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Printing Office for One Dollar! 


UTNE MORLD, SOLID, RUBBER FAMILY FONT 


trpe, with the flexi 
bility, durability and clegance of the rubber stam OR ONE DOLLAR: 
you get everything Shown in the cut, with 125 to 130 teens nk. Holder, wee 
ATHOU zers, ctc., in a neat box with directions, you asin gle 
th the outfit we send by mail for One 
A BIG THIN G. Doliar, any boy or girl, man or woman, 
can print 500 cards an hour, visiting or business and can go in any residence or store 
and take their order and print their cards while there. In ten minutes you can 
rint a pack of cards and deliver them. The whole outfitcan be carried in — 
coat pocket. Price by Mail, $§.QQ, Valuable catalogue of Agent's goods 


invented; tak i Manuf’ng Co, 122 } 2 Nassan Street, New York. 


MANUAL 
oF PHONIC SHORT 


phic Art, as uscd for Business Corres- 
‘*The to Phonio Short Hand” is wholly upon a system that has been re- 


B. BU princt. 
palo of 00} hy. 
eys. 
he gigas can be written wit 


desire to learn fat Sen The book is illustrated with numerous iateeion so that any one 
can a very with ease, rapidity, and precision. Many Borys and Girls. 
from the instructions omen from this: "Dook a one, e become excellent Reporters, and are now receiving from $1,500 
to $5,000 a yearas Expert not study,and you can ect time, 
have a that always commands high salaries. Price mail, ents. 

at nee? WORLD MANUE'G CO.» 122 Nassau New York. 


AM SURPRISED! SO 1 


"Why? Because the illustrations represent the 18 k. Rolled Gold Sella 

3 Rings we absolutely Give Away! In addition, we will engrave any name, initials, 

motto, or sentiment desired onthe inside, packit securely, mail it postpaid, and guarantee 

it torcach you safely, warrant it towccr, and prove a suitable and valuable present for 

any lady, gentieman, or “ Tlow can you doit?’ youask Let us explain: ist, we 

own theold Saturday Evcnin oe tt of ss ia, and have ample means to do 
all we promise; 24, vows nt ‘bers, and as we gene- 


$50,000 to get them, if ne- 
d ovr offcr carefully, and us that we shall get 
of One Dollar. or ‘ote 

anuary 81, 4 By mew subscriber 
Lvening Pos postpaid, we for months we fur- 
ther « s m Gift, an elegant plain 18 karat Rolled 
on pa date, motto, initials, or sentiment e v- 
e also guarantee its safe dclivery, warrant it to HALF-ROUND RING. 

look well, to wear for years, end if any first-class jeweler will say the Ring alone is not worth the amount 
have paid forthe Post and ring, we willcheerfully refund the money. We mean and will do just 
at we sa We wantal list of subscribers in your neighborhood, and we know, aftcr rou receive 
your ring an ‘the Post, you will — the a ioe auton your friends, refer to its merits, and advise them to 


bscribe h 1 
ou of one, entities the sender to Post and 


g, free. A ars off 7 thee ordcred at one time, accom = ed en , entitles the sender to either the Ring 


+2. 6months. Every club subseriber receives the 


“TIME TRIES ALL 
e Post is not an experiment ; nen ae a literary ana family paper in A now 
thet and this is ot be with the tempting promises of irres die fea 
Tt 1 is a large et weekly, elegantly printed, folded, out, and bound, Its fiction is of the 
a fr r—the very best thought of the best 3 ters of Europe and Am Chat, Ane the whole field of 
n 


rst-class famii 
trax Berta s,and other 


pest paper rin 
existenes he Pcst has never missed an 4% as to our reliability we a you to any 
bank,expre#s omices orrepatable business house in Philadelphia, Tf this 
ed offer docs not interest you personall;,or on If of some relative cas : 
eell it to the of some one who will a it. This offer will 


you. we will mail your ring on sime day order is received; 
y At engraved, your order wil be filled within a few days. dress, 


THE EVEVING POST. 724 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLAD TIDINCS TO ALL 


Gifts of gold or silver do not com- 
pare with our celebrated Auto- 
matic Fire-lighting Clocks. Send 
your 


BAND RING, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


WARRANTED, Cata 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE - 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


ribin 
wouderfu! | in the Ad- 
dress Patent Clock Werks, Terte 


MENEELY &CO.. WEST TROY. N. ¥. Mention this paper, 


$72 
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Se By far the Cheapest 
QUALITY AND MERIT 
are considered. 
¥ + 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S GIFT’S. 
Sbet. andupwants. | — 
By + 
j 
| 
apted for the t 
existenee They + 
the Narrows. commanding a full view of the whole Hastert ofthe best living authors, and upwards of five hundred short stories, an¢ 
ore a sian a 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on 1g 
| 
| 
two rines you devirc,t:c Rand or Walf-Reand. To ascertain the size wanted, 
} take a slip of paper and place it around the finger you wish to fit, cut soit will just a | ae 
| 
@ opening n one- o! A 
} deaths of legitimate cases fo: ey 
ng the same period. The res: | 
were dying when admitted. a 
seri our 
Reatablished 1836. Sells for all purposes 
amily aod social reia Warranted satistactory and durable. | Pe 
enforeed. For mode a 
pendent, at the $66 free. 


